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XV.—THE FISHER KING IN THE GRAIL 
ROMANCES. 


I. 


The nearer the knights of Arthur’s Court approach the 
Grail, the more illusive and intangible the holy vessel 
appears. In Sir Percivale’s own words: 


‘* Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust.’’ 


Thus one might say the Grail symbolizes in its evasive- 
ness the problem of its own origin. For if its source is still 
to be sought, this is largely because the problem involved so 
easily eludes one’s grasp. The difficulty is to fix the eye on 
the main issue, to the exclusion of secondary considerations. 
The Grail stories have been classed as Perceval and Galaad 
forms, as those in which a quest is the burden of the tale, as 
those in which it is the history of the sacred vessel itself. 
In but one feature do they agree, namely in describing a 
cult or ritual about an infirm person, whose cure apparently 
is to be effected. Tradition knows him as the Fisher King 
(roi pécheur), but he is frequently called the Rich Fisher 
(riche pécheur). It is the object of the present study to 
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follow up this character and his cult in order thus, if pos. 
sible, to throw light on the Grail legend as a whole. 

Of previous attempts to interpret the Fisher King, the 
views respectively of Nutt' and Heinzel? may be consid- 
ered typical.* Both scholars choose as the point of departure 
the wonderful fish which, in the Joseph attributed to Robert 
de Boron, Brons catches at the command of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. In Robert the fish later serves to distinguish the 
sinners from the righteous, and in the Grand St. Grou! it 
provides food for the sinners whom the Grail does not 
satisfy. Robert states that the fish was caught at Christ’s 
will (v. 3310), and that Brons is to be known as the Rich 
Fisher (v. 3348). The two facts are plainly connected. In 
the Grand St. Graal the same epithet is borne by Alain, 
because it was at his prayer that Joseph multiplied the one 
fish so that it fed the host. 

Guided by the name Bron, which he equates with Bran 
the Blessed of Welsh Legend, Nutt identifies * the wonderful 


fish with the Salmon of Wisdom, appearing “ prominently in 
Irish mythic lore.” In the Boyish Exploits of Finn Mae 


1 Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, pp. 207-211 ; ef. 
G. Paris, Rom., xvi, 588-590; H. Zimmer, Giétt. Gelehr. Anzeige, 1890, 
pp. 488-528; and Nutt, Les derniers travaur allemands sur la légende du 
Saint Graal, Rev. Celtig., x11, 181-228 ; cf. G. Paris, Rom., xx, 504. 

2Ueber die franzisischen Gralromane, Vienna, 1892, pp. 100-183 ; cf. H. 
Suchier, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., xv1, 269-274; E. Freymond, Jahresberichi de 
rom. Philologie, 11, Heft 2, 178-184. 

* See also the interesting treatise by A. N. Wesselofsky : Zur Frage weber 
die Heimath der Legende vom heiligen Gral in Archiv f. slav. Philologie, xxiv 
(1901), 821-885. Its conclusions, however, are purely tentative, inasmuch 
as W. considers the question from the Orientalist point of view, and the 
emphasis is constantly on the Joseph and the Grand St. Graal. 

For general bibliography see Ed. Wechssler, Sage vom heiligen Grail, 
Halle, 1898 ; W. Hertz, Parzival, neu bearbeitet, Stuttgart, 1898 ; E. Frey- 
mond, Jahresbericht, vin, Heft 2, 263-282. 

*Op. cit., 208-210. 
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Cumhail,' Finn seeks his namesake, Finn-eges, to learn 
poetry of him; Finn-eges had passed seven years by the 
river Boyne watching the salmon of Linn-Feic ; finally 
Finn takes service with him and the salmon is caught. 
But Finn had been warned not to eat of it. This injunc- 
tion he breaks inadvertently, and thereby becoming pos- 
sessed of all knowledge, he is hailed as the successor of 
Finn. A similar tale is told in Welsh of Gwion,? who 
tastes of the cauldron of inspiration, also without intent, 
and who is thereupon reincarnated as Taliesin the bard. 
In short, according to Nutt, the wonderful fish of Robert 
isa Christian survival of a feature common to Celtic other- 


world tales, the magic food whereby a hero is made immor- 
tal, and which enables him to be re-born. Its guardian, 
the fisher, is, through the medium of Bran the Blessed, the 
representative of the Celtic god Cernunnos,* “from whom, 


as Cesar reports, the Gauls claim descent, and who as god 
of the otherworld and the shades was also god of knowledge 
and riches.” In other words, the Fisher King is ultimately 
the Dis or Pluto of the Celtic otherworld.* 


1Text by Kuno Meyer, Revue Celtique, v ; discussion by Nutt, Folk-Lore 
Record, iv. Cf. also Campbell, West Highland Tales, vol. 111, no. LvUI 
(‘Rider of Grianaig’), where allusion is made to the ‘black fisherman 
working at his tricks,’’ p. 15. 

*Gwion and Fionn are parallel Brythonic and Goidelic forms. On 
Gwion, son of Nudd, see especially J. Loth, Les Mabinogion, Paris, 1889, 
I, p. 252, n.: ‘‘rien ne montre mieux |’¢volution des personnages mytho- 
logiques.’? Nudd is the Welsh for the Nodenti deo, found in the inserip- 
tions of Brittany. Gwion plays the same réle among the Welsh as Nuada 
and the Tuatha Dé Danann in Ireland. The legend of St. Collen, ef. Lian- 
gollen in Denbigshire and Lan-golen near Quimper in Brittany, shows 
Christianity in contact with this powerful Celtic deity. See also Rhys, 
Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, pp. 179-182, and 
Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, pp. 155 ff. 

* Holder, Alt- Celtischer Sprachschatz, 1,993: ‘‘dieselbe wurzel wie latein. 
cornu, ‘der gehdrnte’ — Dis pater bei Caes. B. G. 6, 18, dem Juppiter 
Cernenus der Rémer entsprechend.’’ 

‘Rhys, Hib. Lec., 84; also below, p. 379. 
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The objection to Nutt’s hypothesis has been the apparent 
lack of strong evidence to support it. This Nutt at the 
outset himself admitted (p. 224). Too little seemed knowy 
about Bran the Blessed fully to justify the identification 
with Brons and his fish, especially since Celtic tradition 
contained no evidence that this fish was associated with 
Bran. According to a late triad he bears the epithet 
“‘ Biessed ” as one of those who first brought the Christian 
faith to the Cymri, and it may be that the title was thence 
carried over to the possessor of the cauldron, although we 
have no account of when and how this conversion took 
place. In addition, Zimmer’ maintained that the salmon 
story is dubious evidence, inasmuch as the Finn-saga js 
relatively late and confined to Gaelic territory. And, lastly, 
we should have to assume that Joseph of Arimathea took 
over in large measure the role and characteristics of Brons, 
who plays the leading part in the other versions of the 
Grail story. Though these objections are mainly negative 
and do not disprove Nutt’s argument, still his hypothesis 
has not been generally accepted. 

And so we find Heinzel seeking firmer ground by ex- 


plaining Brons and his fish entirely on a Christian basis. 
The fish being a time-honored symbol of Christ (‘Iycois 


vids Lwrnp*), it is possible to assume that it 
once played a more important part in legend than is 
apparent from existing texts. On early Christian monu- 
ments the fish always figures upon the table of the faithtul.’ 


1 Gott. Gel. Anzeige, 1890, 429 Zeit. f. deut. Alterthum, xxxv, 15). 
See, however, Revue Celtique, x11, 189, xu, 183. 

* Heinzel, Gralromane, 96 ff. ; Hertz, Parzival, 426-429. 

Achelis : Das Symbol des Fisches und die Fischdenkmiiler der rimi- 
schen Katakomben, Marburg, 1887 ; Wesselofsky, op. cit., 337. 

Further, see below, p. 391. A Syrian elaboration of the story of Tobias 
and his fish from the Book of Tobit is given by Wesselofsky, op. cit., 335-54) 
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Christ Himself is known as a fisher, and the fishnet is the 
symbol of the Christian sermon. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied (Hertz, 427). Whence it is argued that the reap- 
pearance of the fish on the Grail table is not a matter of 
chance ; for if the Grail stands for the communion-cup, the 
fish stands for the sacred wafer, and if the Grail symbolizes, 
with its contents, the Blood of the Lord, the fish symbolizes 
His Body. 

Accordingly, the name Fisher King is connected with the 
words of the Saviour: “I shall make ye fishers of men ”’ 
(Matth. tv, 19, Mark 1,17, Luke v, 10), and a rich fisher 
would be one who converts many. Such a one is evidently 
St. Peter, to whom certain of the Apocrypha ' attribute a 
British mission, and of whom there was a tradition that 
when summoned to Rome to undergo martyrdom he founded 
the English church on the eve of his departure.? In the 
lapse of years these facts were obscured, so that the name 
reappears in the French Grail works shorn of its real 
meaning and referring to a king compelled by infirmity 
or by old age to renounce warfare and take up fishing. 
That is why the character in Crestien, Wolfram, Didot-Per- 
ceval, Perlesvaus, Peredur, and Grand St. Graal, fishes from 
a boat, while in Robert and the Queste versions this activity 
is not mentioned. 

The last objection urged against the theory of Nutt holds 
here with equal emphasis. Joseph, not Brons, is the apostle 
to the British in the majority of Grail versions, and it is not 
clear how the substitution occurred. If Peter had been the 
original Rich Fisher, it is remarkable that his name is found 


'Heinzel, Gralromane, 100, 183. 

*Vita Petri et Pauli, Acta Sanctorum, Junius, v, 146; also Lipsius, Die 
Apoery. Apostelgesch., Brunswick, 1887, u, 2, 148. Other material can 
be found in Kriiger, History of Early Christian Literature, trans. by Gillett, 
New York, 1897, pp. 88-90. 
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only in Robert (and in the Grand St. Graal, which is based 
on Robert) and then not in that capacity—an attribute pecu- 
liar to Brons. Besides, if the present poem of Robert should 
be a second redaction,' the character of Peter might be ay 


1 Gaston Paris and J. Ulrich, Merlin (Huth version), Paris, 1886, 1, xx, 
and Heinzel, Gralromane, 88-89, hold that Robert rewrote his own poem 
and that the present work is the second redaction. Suchier, Zeit. yy, 
Philologie, xv1, 270-271, and Wechssler, Sage, 125, believe he wrote but 
one redaction, the present poem. The passages upon which the argument 
rests are: 

Vv. 931-936 : 

Se je le grant livre n’avoie, 

Ou les estoires sunt escrites, 

Par les granz clers feites et dites: 
La sunt li grant secré escrit, 

Qu’ en numme le Graal et dit ; 


and vv. 3461 to the end : 
Messires Roberz de Boron 
Dist se ceci savoir voulun, 
Sanz doute savoir convenra, etc. 


Sommer, in his recent study : Messire Robert de Borron wu. der Verjassr 
des Didot-Perceval, Halle, 1908 ( Bethefte zur Zeits., ete.), points out, p. 10, 
the difficulty of assuming that Robert intended his work to be followed by 
a ‘Perceval’ romance. But Sommer’s general unreliability is again 
attested by the argument he bases on the year 1189 (p. 3) as the date when 
Gautier de Montbéliard left for the Holy Land. Gautier really left France 
for Italy in 1199, 7. ¢., ten years later, and he did not embark for the Holy 
Land until 1201. 

If Robert was an Anglo-Norman, as Suchier argues, then it might 
be wise to consider whether the poet who calls himself je in vy. 931, 
3484, 3489, etc., is not to be distinguished from Robert—as the author of 
the grant estoire du graal, the remodeller of Robert, whose purpose may 
have been to bring Robert’s simpler story into connection with a Perceval- 
Grail romance. The practice of other contemporary writers (for example, 
Yrain, vv. 6814 ff. ), however, is a strong argument against this assumption. 
Thus Paris’s view that Robert wrote in France (see esp. Journal des Surcnis, 
1901, p. 708) is on the whole the most acceptable. Butin that case, Robert 
himself was the author of the grant estoire, and his source, I take it, was 
the grant livre of v. 931—perhaps a Latin book? Is it not possible to con- 
nect the latter with Helinand’s hance historiam latine scriptam? I am in- 
clined to date the Joseph about 1198; that is, the poem was begun at 
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addition made in the interests of the conversion story attached 
to his name. But this is equivalent to saying that Peter is 
not integrally connected with the Grail legend, and the epi- 
thet cannot be due to him. In any case it is natural to 
assume that the Biblical account of Peter’s fishing induced 
Robert to set him by the side of the Rich Fisher, Brons. 

But there is a more important circumstance which mili- 
tates against the acceptance of Heinzel’s theory: the Grail 
romances as a class have a heterodox tinge, which is not 
superficial, In Crestien and his continuators, including 
Wolfram, this trait is obvious; but the careful reader will 
discern it also in the most Christian forms of the story, 
where the Grail ceremony is compared to but is never iden- 
tified with the actual celebration of the Eucharist.'| Thus 
the Roman church never took cognizance of the existence of 
a Grail story, and the Grail works cannot be regarded as 
purely an ecclesiastical product, even when we recognize 
their proselyting spirit, and admit—as we do in the Perles- 


vaus—that they intentionally further a monastie cause.* 


Montbéliard, while Gautier was still there, en peis, in a time of peace. 
This seems to me to be a likely interpretation of the well-known lines : 
‘* A ce tens que je la retreis 
O mon seigneur Gautier en peis, 
Qui de Mont-Belyal estoit, 
Unques retraite esté n’avoit 
La grant estoire dou Graal.”’ 


I note that Heinzel, op. cit., 113 would also interpret them in this way. 
But the date, 1201, he gives for Gautier’s departure is wrong ; at that time 
Gautier had left home. 

'Heinzel, op. cit., 179 and Martin, Parzival u. Titurel, 2nd part, Halle, 
1903, L ff. 

* Modern Philology, 1, 257 ff. The first redaction of Perlesvaus was, I 
believe, composed in the interest of Glastonbury Abbey. It can be shown, 
too, that Glastonbury stood in intimate relationship with Fécamp, with 
which Miss Weston connected the Wauchier section of the Conte del Graal 
(Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, 1906, pp. 156 ff.). I shall return to this ques- 
tion later. 
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Now the least Christian feature in the legend is the Fisher 
King and his cult. The parallelism with Christ apparently 
stops with the name Fisher. If we disregard for the 
moment the version of Robert, the ritual in which he 
appears is certainly not founded on the synoptic accounts of 
the Last Supper, and the striking features of it have no 
immediate counterpart in Christian or Biblical lore.’ The 
true explanation I believe is to be sought elsewhere.  e- 


fore proceeding further, however, it will be well to grasp 


clearly his salient traits as they present themselves in the 
various versions of the legend. 
The following abbreviations will be used : 


Crestien, before 1180.7 
Wolfram, about 1217.° 
Wauchier de Denain.* 
Gerbert de Montreuil.® 
Manessier.® 


Robert de Boron.? 


11 do not wish to imply that the Eucharist and the Grail ceremony may 
not go back to similar primitive rites ; see Eisler, Origins of the Eu! 
cited below. 

2 Wechssler, Sage, 148 ff. The Conte del Graal is dedicated to Philip of 
Flanders. Inasmuch as Philip was a patron of letters (cf. Brakelmann, 
Les plus anciens chansonniers frangais, 1891, p. 13), Crestien’s praise of him 
requires no special explanation. Thus we can agree with Gaston Paris 
(Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 305), that the poem was written about 1175. 

Martin, Parzival, p. xiii. 

*Paul Meyer, Rom., xxxu, 583. For the best synopsis see Jessie L. 
Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, London, 1906, ch. 11. Wauchier also 
translated a series of Saints Lives for Philip, Marquis de Namur. | do 
not here distinguish between Wauchier and Pseudo-Wauchier (see Heinzel, 
op. cit.), as I am not yet prepared to take sides on the question ; see Jean- 
roy, Revue des lang. rom. (1907), L, 541-544. 

5 Also author of the Conte de la Violette; see Kraus, Ueber Gerb. de 
Montreuil, 1897 ; Wilmotte, Gerd. de M. et les écrits qui lui sont attribués, 
Brussels, 1900, and Griber’s Grundriss, 11, 509. 

® Martin, op. cit., p. li. 

7Cf. above ; the abbreviation (R.) will be used only for the Metrical 
Joseph. 
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. Elucidation to the Conte del Graal. 

. Queste (Furnivall). 

. Didot-Perceval, corrected by the Modena MS. 
. Perlesvaus, about 1200. 

. Grand St. Graal ( Hucher). 

. Diu Créne, about 1215.! 

. Peredur ab Evrawe.? 


(a2) NamME: As was said above, R. employs the name 
riche pécheur, which he gives solely to Brons. C. generally 


uses rot pécheur.. The two names are so similar, and 
are so often confused in the Mss., that it is impossible to 
base a sharp distinction upon them. Yet C. and his contin- 
uators (one might except G.) evidently prefer the title roi 
pécheur, whereas E., Q., GS., employ mostly riche pécheur, 
and D. has first riche pécheur, but later in the episode 
resembling the Grail Visit in C., it uses roi pécheur. The 
matter may depend, as Heinzel suggests, upon whether the 
“fishing” or the “kingship” is uppermost in the mind of 
the poet. Possibly there was a time when both concepts 
were equally strong: ef. C., v. 4673—le rice roi Pescéour. 
This seems plausible: the character was originally both a 
fisher and a king; for it is conceivable that R. with his evi- 
dent desire to theologize omitted the kingship and empha- 
sized the fishing.‘ 

(6) Inrirmity: The Fisher King is either very old or 
ill; that, at least, is the general conception of him. For if 
R. says nothing of either trait, it is incredible that he con- 
sidered Brons other than old, inasmuch as he is to hand the 
Grail to his grandson, Perceval. In C., M., W., GS., Q., 
Perl., and P.,° it is clearly stated that he is ill; the illness is 


'J. H. F. Scholl, Litt. Verein, cxvi, Stuttgart, 1873. 

*J. Loth, Les Mabinogion, Paris, 1889, vol. 11. 

3See, however, v. 7791, Et del rice Pesceour eroi. 

‘Perl. seems to follow C.: li rois Peschierres (Pot. 1, 2), au riche roi 
Peschéor (Pot. 1, 15). 

* Also in Rochat’s Perceval, Zurich, 1855. 
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related in some way with the Grail question ; either it wil] 
be dispelled by asking the question, or, as in Perl., it springs 
from the fact that the question is not asked. In E., Wa,, 
and G., however, the Fisher King is not himself ill, but his 
land lies waste (so in GS. because of Bruillan’s blow),' and 
its restoration depends on the asking of the question. In J), 
he is both old and infirm :? a combination of the two ideas, 

The illness is usually due to a wound. In C., M., and 
GS. the wound was inflicted with a spear thrust through the 
thighs (C., v. 4691 parmi les hances ambedeus). In W., and 
Q.,° it is caused by the lance, though in W. it is not the lance 
of Longinus.t In Q., GS., and G., Evalach-Mordrain ‘“—a 
parallel to the Fisher King’s father—is covered with wounds. 
In Wa., M., Q.,° GS., the Fisher King has a relative, usually 
a brother,’ who has been killed by a sword, whereby the 
fruitfulness of the country has also been destroyed—this 
sword the Grail hero pieces together. 

(c) DouBLE or CounTERPART. In most versions the 
Fisher King has by his side a mysterious person, who also 
awaits the Grail hero, and whom in C. and W. the Grail 
particularly serves.* Asa rule he is a relative: in C., W., 


1 Compare the blow struck by Balan in Malory’s Paraphrase of the /7nuth- 
Merlin; G. Paris and J. Ulrich, op. cié., m1, 28. 

? When cured he is revenus en sa juvence ; cf. W. 

’ Likewise in the Prose Tristan (ed. Léseth, Bibl. Ec. des haut. étud., 82), 
Paris, 1890. 

*In the Huth-Merlin Pellehan is wounded by the lance of Longinus, 
The lance was regarded in the north as the immediate cause of Jesus's 
death : Evangelium Nicodemi, ed, Tischendorf, ch. vit; Bugge-Schotield, 
Home of the Eddic Poems, London, 1899, Introd. 43 ff.; Heinzel, op. ci., 9. 

5 Rhys identifies Evalach with Welsh Avallac, Avallon ; Arth. Legend, 324. 
Rightly, I believe. 

® In Q. even Joseph of Arimathea has been wounded through the thighs. 

TIn Q. and GS. he is Lambar, the father of the Lame King, Pellean. 

5C., v. 6039, Quel rice home on en servoit ; Heinzel, op. cit., 5. 
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G., Q. and GS, the Fisher King’s father.'. In Wa., (appar- 
ently also E.) he seems to be the dead knight on the bier. 
The réle, it seems, is taken by Petrus in R. and also by 
Evalach-Mordrain in GS. It would seem that the head on 
the salver in P. belongs to this person.’ 

(d) ABopE: He resides at the Grail castle, the other- 
world nature of which is admitted. In Perl. it bears the 
names Edein, Chastiax de Joie, and Chastiax des a(r)mes,' 
perhaps directly due to Glastonbury influence. In Q., and 
GS. it lies in the terre foraine (sauvage), in K. in Illes. It 
is found by chance, rarely before nightfall; and on the 


morning following the visit it has vanished (Wa.), or become 


deserted. In many versions it lies beyond a river, behind a 


mountain ; ef. C., W., P., D., Perl. In order to reach it, 


] 


the hero at times needs a “helpful animal” ‘—for example, 


a white mule—which carries him safely over a dangerous 
bridge, resembling the well-known soul-bridge * (Wa.,° and 


1Tn M. the Fisher King has a brother, Goon Desert; in Perl. also the 
Rois du Chastel Mortel. Rhys, Arth. Leg., 118 ff., identifies the two, since 
Partinal in M. is apparently based on Perceval, Parzival. In other words, 
M. and Perl. contain the motif of the King of the Waste City, who is natu- 
rally opposed to the Fisher- (or Life-, see below) King. As to the 
‘double,’ there seems to be a confusion in M., for Goon appears also to be 
the equivalent of Gonemans in C. In Perl., on the other hand, the 
‘double’ is certainly the knight in the tonne/ on the monks’ island ( Pot, 1, 
328), and his name may possibly be Evalach, i. e., Welsh Avallac, Aval- 
lon. Cf. note 5, p. 374. 

?In Perl. (Pot., 1, 128) the damsel in the boat with the Fisher carries a 
truncated human head. For the complex relationships in Q. and GS., see 
Heinzel, op. cit., 143 and passim. 

5 Pot., 1, 249. 

‘On the ‘helpful animal’ as distinguished from the ‘ grateful animal,’ 
see O. M. Johnston, Zeit. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xxx1, 158 ff. 

5>The bridge is of glass or ice, or it is a sword. On the last idea, cf, 
Kulhweh and Olwen, Loth, Mabinogion, 1, where a dagger serves as a cross- 
ing for the armies of Britain ; also G. Paris, Rom., xu, 508 ff.; E. J. 
Becker, Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, pp. 17, 44, 
76, 85; Lucy A. Paton, Fairy Mythol. of Arth. Romance, Boston, 1903, 
p. 85, note. ®Second Grail Visit. 
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Perl.'). In the C. versions the Grail knight is directed to jt 
by the Fisher King, whom he finds fishing in a boat ; else. 
where more mysterious means are employed, such as “ tws 
children in a tree” (D.) and “a chapel of the black hand” 
(Wa., Q.). In Perl., Q., and GS., the final sanctuary of the 
Grail is beyond the sea (terra repromissionis or Sarras). 

Agreeing with the otherworld traits is the fact that the 
Fisher King has the power to shift his shape, so common a 
feature in Irish and Welsh folk-lore.? (In E. we read: “4 
hundred times he changed his semblance.”) Also, that in 
Perl. he is combatted by the king of the Dead Castle, who 
has stolen the Grail, and in E. by King Amangons? whio 
violated the guardians of the springs so that the land 
became barren and the Court of the Rich Fisher, © which 
had filled the land with plenty and splendour,” ‘ 
more be found. 

(e) His Part in THE GraiL Ritvar. As was stated 
before, the Fisher King, not Perceval, Galaad, Bors, Lance- 
lot or Gawain—all of whom behold the Grail (in Perl, 


could no 


even Arthur)—is the figure about whom the Grail ceremony 
centers. His life and happiness depend upon the success of 
the ceremony ; for when the “quest” is truly completed, he 
is either restored to health and prosperity or his suffering 
finds relief in death. Then, too, the barren soil becomes 
productive, and in D. and Q. it is said “the enchantments 
of Great Britain and of the whole world cease.”*® Indeed, 


1Second Grail Visit. 

2See A. C. L. Brown, Iwain, 1903 (Harvard Studies, vmx), p. 42. The 
trait is characteristic of Mananndn Mac Lir, but others possess it as well, 
ef. Rhys, Celtie Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, u, ch. x1, and below. 

°In the Chev. as deus espees (ed. Foerster, 1877), v. 12121, Amangons is 
ruler of the ‘‘ land whence no one returns’’; so also Baudemagus in Cres- 
tien’s Charrete, vy. 201. 

* Nutt, op. cit., 8. 

‘Tbid., 32; Hucher 1, 484. 
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in Perl. the moral languor of the Arthurian Court springs 
from the failure at the ostel au riche roi Peschéor.' 

It is not necessary to discuss here in detail the Grail and 
the sacred objects or relics surrounding it.? Suffice it to 
mention that beside the Grail and the lance, a sword, 
several plates (in W. “ knives”’) and in two versions (E. and 
Wa.) a silver cross are carried in the Grail procession. 
Since the Fisher King’s wound,’ however, is ascribed to 
the lance,—in W. the lance is known from this fact alone,— 
it is necessary to consider somewhat its part in the ceremony, 

In seven out of twelve versions the lance precedes the 
Grail; in not all of these does it “drip” blood. C., 
notably, calls it la blanche lance in spite of its bleeding, and 
in W. the blood on it comes from the Fisher King’s wound. 
But in only one of the five versions in which the lance 
follows the Grail, does its blood flow into the holy vessel 
(Perl.), and there it is to be noted that the Fisher King is 
not wounded but infirm because of the Grail Knight’s pre- 
vious failure. The fact that the lance does not occur at all 
in R., while in P. it alone oceurs without the Grail, and in 
(, Gawain undertakes a separate quest to find it, shows 
clearly that Grail and lance are not as intimately associated 
as is sometimes supposed.’ It is conceivable, in fact, that at 
one time the lance was as important as the Grail; in two 


versions (W. and P.), at least, its independence of the Grail 


is seen in the lamentations accompanying its appearance, 
which subside before the Grail is brought in. Robert, as 


1 Old French Grail Romance Perlesvaus, Baltimore, 1902, pp. 44 ff. 

*See summary of Heinzel’s Gralromane. 

*E., Wa., M. and D. alone mention Longinus ( Longis). 

* But not in C; there it is due to a gaverlot, v. 4690. See above. 

’Heinzel, op. cit., 10, mentions an ‘‘ urspriingliche Selbstiindigkeit der 
Lanze.”’ 

®In E. the Grail Damsel mourns ; see Nutt, op. cit., 9, also W. 
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will be recalled, is the first to speak of the Grail ; to Crestiey 
the word graal was still a common noun. 

Thus the following sequence suggests itself: 

1. The Grail story deals primarily with the cure of , 
mysterious being: the Fisher King, Rich Fisher, or Ric) 
Fisher King. 

2. His suffering, reflected in the barrenness of his land or 
even of Great Britain, is due to several causes. In the first 
place, however, to a lance or spear which has been thrust 
through his thighs. 

3. His cure and the restoration of his land depend on the 
success of a ceremony in which a certain question is to he 
asked. 

4, This ceremony consists in part of a procession betire 
the king, in which a lance, in some cases the one with which 
his wound has been inflicted, and a food-giving vessei arp 
shown, together with other sacramental objects. 

5. It takes place in an abode with otherworld traits, such 
as remoteness, difficulty of approach (lying beyond the 
water), invisibility, and the like. 

6. The cure is effected by a youth endowed with special 
qualities: strength (P.), wisdom (C.), humility (W.), and 
purity (Q.). 

7. When successful, the latter shares in the Fisher King’s 


mysterious existence and is considered the possessor of cer- 


tain important secrets.' 

8. The Fisher King has a companion or double, from 
whom he cannot be dissociated. When living, this com- 
panion is sustained in a supernatural way; in C. by the 
Grail. 

9. The ceremony often begins with lamentations (Wa2., 
W., P.), and concludes, if a success, with rejoicing.’ 


Specifically in the R. group. 
2 Cf. the Chastiax de Joie in Perl., Pot. 1, 91. 
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For the purpose of argument I shall assume that the 
Fisher King is an otherworld being, a sort of intermediary 
between this world and the next ; this his character in general 
would indicate, especially in the light of recent investiga- 
tions,' and then the fact that his kingdom is accessible over 


a very narrow bridge. Through him mortal man gains 
knowledge of the secrets of existence. But Nature herself 
is dependent on him ; for when his power wanes,’ the country 


is laid waste and the soil rendered sterile. In order to 
restore his strength or that of his double,’ certain rites are 


1 See below, pp. 380 ff. ; also Nutt, Studies, ch. vu. 

? This trait seems to me to be fundamental. Consult Frazer, Lectures on 
the Early History of Kingship, 89 ff. The motif of the ‘Lame King’ pertains 
to the same idea. His name is Pellean, which possibly represents a confu- 
sion of Pelles and Alain (R. ), for in the Vulgate Quest he is also the father 
of Perceval ; cf. below, p. 398, n. 5, on the tarp in the Mediterranean cults. 
In the Domanda and the Huth-Merlin Perceval’s father is Pellinor ; in the 
latter romance (1, 258) it is he who pursues the diverse beste, as Arthur does 
the porevs troit in Nennius (Dottin, Religion des Celtes, Paris, 1904, p. 28), 
an animal generally known as the beste glatissant. On this animal, see 
Rhys, Arth. Leg., 154 and Wesselofsky, op. cit., 378-381; to all appear- 
ances it is a totem-animal, dating from the ‘zoimorphic’ period among the 
Celts ; see Salomon Reinach, Oultes, Mythes et Religions, Paris, 1906, vol. 
pp. 838-122: ‘‘ La Mort d’Orphée.”’ 

Pellean’s wound is inflicted by Balaain, according to Rhys, Arth. Leg., 
297, n. < Celtic Belinos ; cf. Holder, Alt- Celtischer Sprachschatz, Bél-tno-s, 
Old Irish gval = brennen, compared by the Romans to ‘Apollo.’ Balaain 
wields the lanche vencheresse, Huth-Merlin, u, 7, 27, which had belonged to 
Longinus (cf. below, p. 404), and which he finds on a golden table beside 
a marvelous bed on which lies Joseph of Arimathea. See Heinzel, Gralro- 
mane, 174, 66-67, note. Pelles, with Rhys, Arth. Leg., 283, I have pre- 
viously equated with Welsh Pwyll, a name which also occurs in Brittany ; 
see Loth, Les Mabinogion, Paris, 1889, 1, 27. My argument can be found 
in Modern Philology, 1, 252-254. Cf. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, 
s. v. Péllus, Ir. Ciall == Verstand, W. Pwyll; so Pelles might mean the 
‘wise one,’ 

*In Q., as I pointed out, p. 375, the double is Pellean (roi méhaignié). 
Perhaps Q. thus retains a primitive trait; or is the double himself a 
secondary personage? See Heinzel’s argument, Gralromane, 12, and below, 
p. 398, on what is said concerning the Greek rar%p, 
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required, which become efficacious when shared in by a per- 
son whose qualifications have been tested. The latter, the 
Grail Knight, is thereby made immortal and becomes the 
Fisher King’s successor. The epithet “rich,” doubtles 
applied early to the Fisher King, is possibly emblematic of 
his creative function,' though it is of course a royal epithet, 

The suggestion I make is not in itself new. As far back 
as 1842, Simrock? in his notes to San Marte’s translation of 
W. suggested that the basis of the Grail concept, like the 
motive of the St. John-Herodias story, is the “ reproductive 
power of the blood of the slain god (Odin-Hachelbrand, 
Baldur, Adonis, Osiris).” _Martin,® writing in 1880 jn 
support of the Celtic hypothesis, identifies the Fisher King 
with Arthur passing a charmed life in Avalon, and sees in 
both the myth of the summer god banished by the forces of 
winter. Heinzel, too, mentions the life-cult element but 
regards it as unessential.‘ To Miss Weston belongs the 
credit of setting it in its proper place, though she contines 
herself practically to one version of the legend, and empha- 


sizes, to my mind, a secondary matter, namely, the possibil- 
ity of explaining the Grail and Lance as phallic symbols. 
In addition, Staerk® has pointed out an eastern parallel to 


1 Riche in Old French of course connotes ‘ power.’ 

2K. Simrock, Pareival und Titurel, webersetzt u. erliiuteri, Stuttgart, 
1842-76. The Herodias tale merits a separate study in this connection. 
In Perl. Gawain’s sword is that whereby John the Baptist was beheaded ; 
W.-brings Prester John into his work, even if he leaves out the Baptist ; 
Kundry, according to Wagner, is Herodias. Cf. Nutt, op. cit., 100. 

8 Zur Gralsage ( Quellen u. Forschungen, xuit), Strassburg, 1880; « 
Zeit. deutsch. Alterthumskunde, 1878, 84 ff. 

* Gralromane, see summary ; also 70-72. 

5 Folk-Lore, xvi (1907), 283-305. 

6 Ursprung der Grallegende, Tiibingen, 1903. See the interesting review 
of Staerk’s study by Konrad Burdach in the Deutsche Literaturzeituny, 
xxiv (1903), 3050-3058. Of particular value, for the literary develop- 
ment of the legend, are his remarks on the inéroitus in the Greek church 
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the Fisher King in Adapa the Wise, the son of Eas lord of 
Eridu “at the mouth of the rivers,” who serves his father 
with bread and water and carries on fishing upon the sea ; 
the story is a part of the Hades-Paradise myth of the Baby- 
jonians.' But that the Fisher King is the central figure of 
the Grail story, and thus probably the crux of the Grail 
problem, can, I believe, be shown by a comparison with the 
Mysteries of Antiquity. In making such a comparison the 
prime object is to ascertain, if possible, the organic meaning 
of the Grail theme ; in other words, to define the situation 
which produced it, and not to determine, except indirectly, its 
historic origin,—that I shall leave for a second study. 
Though we now know that the cults of Mithra, Isis, and 
the Great Mother (Cybele) were carried into Gaul and even 
Britain in the stream of Roman colonization, and that Mith- 
raism in the form of Manicheism had a recrudescence it 
France in the heresies of the Middle Ages,’ yet it is doubt- 
ful whether these influences were operative in forming the 
Grail legend, though they might have been a contributing 
element, especially later on. A priori, as we shall see, it is 
likely that the resemblances to which I am about to call 


(‘‘fraglos antiken Mysterienprozessionen nachgebildete Pompa des 
Introitus’’ ) and on the presence of the lance in eastern ecclesiastical rites— 
on this point see Heinzel, op. cit., 9. Burdach promises to consider the 
origin of the literary form of the Grail story (‘‘ doch wohl in der Provence 
oder deren Nachbarschaft’’) in his ‘‘demniichst erscheinenden Buche.’’ 
This line of investigation seems to me especially promising with respect to 
W ; in fact, to all of the later works with oriental coloring. But I do not 
see its bearing on C., Wa., E., Perl., or indeed R. itself. 

'Meissner, Babylonische Bestandteile in mod. Sagen u. Gebréiuchen in 
Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, v, 219. 

*See F. Cumont, Teztes et Monuments relatifs au culte de Mithra, Brussels, 
1899, 1, 349. And Professor F. M. Warren gives me the following 
references: Ademar de Chabannes, Chronique, 11, chapters 49 and 59; 
Raoul Glaber, Historiae (in the Collection pour servir a UV étude, etc.), ed. 
Prou, 1886, 1, ch. 11; m1, ch. 8. 
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attention are the result of similar circumstances of living 
and surroundings. As M. Reinach' says: “ Il est singulio; 
que l’exégése mythologique se soit complu a expliquer Je 
ressemblances par des emprunts bien plus longtemps que |, 
linguistique. Pour justifier le recours A cette hypothose, jj 
ne suffit pas de la constatation d’une ressemblance entre 
deux mots ou deux mythes: il faut tout un faisceau d’ang- 
logies et d’homophonies.”’ 


II. 


Mysteries of a sacramental kind were celebrated oyer 
almost the whole ancient world.? They were in fact the 
typical religious expression of the peoples of the eastern 


periphery of the Mediterranean. But whatever their vari- 
ous origins were ;* and to whatever degree they may have 
interacted and been assimilated to each other, in Greece their 
most distinctive form* must be sought in connection wit) 


1 Op. cit., 89. 

* Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. 111, Oxford, 1907, p. 143: “ Mys. 
tery-cults may be regarded as an ancient heritage of Mediterranean religion.’ 

*On the distribution of Oriental cults, especially in the West, see f°. 
Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1907, and 
C. H. Moore, in Publ. Amer. Phil. Assoc., xxvii (1908), 109 ff. 

*I have sought to secure the authenticity of my evidence by taking it 
from authorities recognized as such in a field which I am myself unable t 
control. And I have endeavored further to ascertain the validity of their 
results by reference to O. Gruppe, Criechische Mythologie u. Religionswissen- 
schaft, Munich, 1906, and his Jahreshericht for 1898-1905, vol. 137, Leip- 
zig, 1908. The former work is part of I. von Miiller’s Handbuch der hlass, 
Alterthumswissenschaft and will be cited by the abbreviation Hdb. W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. u. rim. Mythologie and Pauly-Wissowa, [eui- 
Encyclopédie der class. Wissenschaften were freely consulted. 

Besides these authorities, the following works were used on Eleusis in 
particular: P. Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des myst 
d’ Eleusis in Acad. d. inser. et belles lettres, XXXV (1896) and xxxvi (190 
idem, Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique in ibid., xxxvurt (1906) ; G. Anrich, 
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the worship of Demeter-Kore at Eleusis, in Egypt with 
Qsiris and Isis, in Syria with Adonis or Tammuz,' in 
Phrygia with Attis,’ and in imperial Rome with the light- 
vod Mithra.’ It must be noted also that the cult of Orpheus 
—or Orphism ‘—was a powerful factor in the Greek world, 


Das cntike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christenthum, Gottin- 
gen, 1894, and finally vol. mu of L. R. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, 
Oxford, 1907. 

1Qn Osiris and Adonis see especially : J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1906; Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie, 4 vols., Paris, 1893 ff. : 
Erwan, Die Aegyptische Religion, Berlin, 1904; C. Vellay, Le Culte et les 
Fétes d’ Adonis, Paris, 1904 (this last with caution). 

2On Attis, besides Frazer’s work: H. Hepding, Aftis, seine Mythen uw. 
sin Kult, Giessen, 1903; Showermann, The Great Mother of the Gods ( Bul- 
jetin 43 of Univ. of Wisconsin), Madison, 1901. 

3On Mithra, the monumental work of F. Cumont, Vertes et Monuments 
relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 2 vols., Brussels, 1894-1900 ; Roeses, Ueber 
Mithradienst, Stralsund, 1905 ; Salomon Reinach, La morale du Mithraisme 
in Culles, mythes et religions, 11, 1905, pp. 220 ff. An important work is also 
that of Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, though D.’s conclu- 
sions have not proved wholly acceptable ; see especially Reitzenstein, Neue 
Jahrb. f. das class, Altherthum, 1904, p. 192; also Gruppe’s Jahreshericht. 

*On Orpheus, especially Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, and several 
articles by S. Reinach in vol. 11 of his Cultes, mythes et religions. 

The background of Orphism seems to have been the murder and resur- 
rection of Zagreus, the ‘ horned serpent.’ We should note especially the 
kinship which Reinach points out, p. 58 ff., of this myth with that depicted 
in Gaul upon the altar of Mavilly and on other monuments presumably of 
Celtic origin, including the famous vase of Gundestrup ( Rerue Archéol., 
1891, pp. 1-6; thid., 1897, pp. 313-326 ; idem, Bronzes jigurés, 195). In 
this connection, Nutt’s identification of our Fisher King with the Gallic 
deity Cernunnos (Gr. Kdpyv) ‘the horned one,’ attains fresh interest ; 
see above, p. 367. 

Finally, mention must be made of Robert Eisler’s researches in connec- 
tion with the Eucharist, and the etymology he proposes for Orpheus < 
Sp¢0s meaning “‘ fish,’? Orpheus being a ‘‘ regular derivation from this old 
noun and meaning the ‘fisher.’’’ A short article from his pen, The Origins 
of the Eucharist, was published under section vit of the International Con- 
gress of Religions held in Oxford last September (1908), and more is to 
follow, I understand, from the press of Beck and Co., Munich. 

The standard work on Orphism seems to be Ernst Maas, Orpheus, Unter- 
cuchungen zur griech, rimisch, altchrist. Jenseitsdichtung u. Religion, Munich, 
1895 ; ef. E. Rohde, Psyehe, 2nd ed., 1898, 1, 107 ff. 
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giving rise to the so-called Orphiec literature, a part of whip) 
is preserved in the Orphic Hymns—though its origin as we} 
as that of Orphism itself is by no means clear. Taking 
the Eleusinia as a type, for scholars seem agreed that they 
were both agrarian and mystic from the start, we may ss 
the mysteries in general served a double purpose : first, 1 
induce through a sacrificial feast the fructification of nature - 
secondly, to initiate the human soul into the secret of life jy 
bringing it, as it were, into relationship with the life deity, 
These two features, of course, were not present to an equal 
degree in all the cults that went under the name of myst. 
ries. Besides, in the genuine mysteries, where they are 
found, the ‘mystic’ aspect is to be variously interpreted. |; 
would be wrong, for example, to claim that it necessarily 
consisted in a distinct doctrine of immortality. If the al 
was really to obtain through the mystery in a smal] degre 
what it was naturally in quest of,—the Homeric hymn 
says: “happy is he who has seen these mysteries: fut hie 
who has no share in them has by no means an equal lot in 
the darkness of the dead,”—it is highly probable that this 
concept varied with time and place, and we should guard 
against confusing our Christian notions with it.' | Neverthe- 


1 


less, since the mystery was obviously a life-cult, it is only 


natural to assume that it had a special sacramental siynifi- 


cance for those initiated into it, if not at once, then in an 
increasing degree with the progress of human civilization, 

The scope and importance of the Eleusinia, however, are 
fairly well known. According to Gruppe,’ they sprang from 
a desire to protect the crops against harmful spirits, the 
guardian invoked being Demeter, with whose epithet Eleutho 
= ‘deliverer’) he considers the name Eleusis connected. 


1 Farnell, m1, 192 and passim. 

? Hadb., 48-58 ; here a special bibliography will be found. 

Fine andere Form fiir Eileithgia . . . im Altherthum wabhrsclieinlich 
also Léserin gedeutet.”’ 
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He regards the worship of Demeter as indigenous in Crete, 
where, as in Eleusis, it was linked with the cult of Zeus 
Kataibatos '—a sort of Pluto—and was celebrated at the 
entrance to a cave or rift in the earth, Whatever may be 
the validity of this view, Demeter, as Farnell? states, evi- 
dently had “as an accessory in the background, the ravisher 


and husband, the god of the lower world, by whatever name 
he was called.” Thus her worship had early to do with a 
knowledge of the hereafter. One of its early features was 
the quarterly plowing or tilling of the soil, corresponding 
later to the three blossomings of the Narcissus. By the 
eighth century the Demeter cult, it seems, had been 
expanded to agree with Boeotian traditions, such as the 
Rape of Persephone and the tale of Demeter’s wanderings 
—though Farnell points out that Kore and not Persephone 
“was the official name for the daughter at Eleusis.’”” In 
the fifth Homeric hymn we have an account of an annual 
festival at Eleusis with combats, races, and a procession ; a 
funeral service at the spring Parthenion, and a feast pre- 
ceded by fasting, at the so-called “laughless rock,” the 
ayéXaotos métpa, the favorite seat of Demeter. Helios 
now directs Demeter on her way, and illumines with his 
rays the souls of mortals so that they become ézomrrac or 
“seers’’?; a stage which the neophyte, however, could not 
enter upon until after a year’s waiting or until he had 
passed through a second celebration.’ Presently Poseidon * 


1 Hdb., § 68: ‘‘ Kataibatos, eines in der Tiefe hausenden Gottes, dessen 
Hilfe man anrief, um Regen u. Gewitter heraufzubeschwéren, weshalb 
man ihm auch dem Zeus Keraunios gleichsetzte’’—thus another vegetation 
god. 

*Op. cit., 134. 

*Farnell, op. cit., p. 173; Foucart, Recherches, passim. 

‘See especially Farnell, vol. rv, 36—where the belief is expressed 
that the cult-title is the ancestral patronymic of the clan ; see, however, 
below, in the discussion of Attis, who has the same title, 
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makes his appearance at Eleusis—with the epithet ‘ father. 
which has been variously interpreted as expressing the belief 
that Persephone was his daughter or that he was the ancesto, 
of the famous Eleusinian clan, the Eumolpidai, in whox. 
hands lay “the mystic celebration itself and the forma! 
privilege of admission,” though the Kerykes also had 4 
share in this. But inasmuch as Poseidon was “the {iy 
tilizing water-god,” his appearance by the side of Demeter, 
however secondary it may be, seems accounted for, and the 
epithet applied to him may be attributed to his function as 
a ‘creative’ god. 

Thus, in short, the Eleusinia grew in importance until by 
the fifth century B. ¢., if not earlier, they attained Panhel- 
lenic renown.’ 

From the sacramental point of view the mystery was an 
initiation entailing certain requirements on the neophyte or 
initiate. What these were is not absolutely certain. Yet 
there exist two statements, at least, in pagan writers which 
suggest a kind of moral scrutiny.’ Libanus reports tliat the 
candidates ‘must be pure in hand and soul and of Hellenic 
speech’; and Origen quoting from Celsus affirms that “ thos: 
who invite people to other mysteries (as distinct from the 
Christian) make the proclamation, ‘(come all ye) who are 
pure of hand and of intelligible speech.’’’ Without hy any 
means affirming that he who desired to enter the mysteries 
must have ‘ put on incorruption,’—for to quote Rohde :° “es 
war ein sanfter Ausblick, nicht eine an sich ziehende, aus 
dem Leben ziehende Aufforderung,’—we may still say that 
the moral injunction here is clear, though originally it may 
have been mainly ritualistic.‘ And the reference to the 
neophyte’s speech can have no other than ceremonial value, 


1 Farnell, m1, 156; also Rohde, Psyche, 2nd ed., 1, 282 ff. 
? Farnell, m1, 166. 5Op. cit., 1, 300. 4 Farnell, 111, 16s. 
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either excluding Barbarians or implying that ceremonial 


words are operative only when spoken intelligibly.' So, too, 
the hierophant, as the celebrant was called from the (epa 
(sacred objects), was vowed to continual chastity. In fact, 


so sacred was his person and manner of life that no one ever 
ventured to address him by his personal name. He was 
always a member of the Eumolpidai, who thus illustrated 
the principle of apostolic succession. ‘It was he who was 
said to ‘ reveal the orgies,’ ‘to show the things of mystery.’ 
He alone could penetrate into the innermost shrine, the 
uéyapov or the avd«ropor, in the hall of mysteries, whence, 
at the most solemn moment of the celebration, his form 
suddenly appeared transfigured in light before the rapt gaze 
of the initiated.” ? 

The hierophant also took a leading part in the mystic play 
that was enacted. This seems to have been virtually a 
representation of the local Demeter myth, the theme of 
which was probably the loss of the daughter, the sorrow of 
the mother, and the ultimate recovery of the lost one—to the 
mystic perhaps an image of the course of the human soul 
after death. In close connection with the drama, oy 
interwoven with it, were a feast and a sacred procession.® 

The former, which was preceded by fasting, consisted of 
the consumption of some xv«éwy (a drink) and a bread or 
cake from a sacred basket, known in Eleusis as «aXa@os. 
“Tn drinking the cuméwv,”’ says Farnell,’ “the mystae drank 
of the same cup as the goddess drank of when at last she 
broke her nine days’ fast in the midst of her sorrow, and the 
antiquity of this ritual is attested by the Homeric hymn.” 
The basket, however, was known by other names in other 


‘Idem, 167 ; Foucart, Recherches, 33. 
Farnell, mu, 156. * Foucart, Recherches, 63 ; Gruppe, l. ¢. 
‘Op. cit., 186 and discussion in Hdb. 
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places ; as Adkvov in the separate Dionysos mysteries, Aéy 
in the Artemis rites, ete. But at Eleusis it was probally 
subordinate to the «éotn which also contained bread, |: 
rather as the symbol of the life-giving god, since «ior» \, 
emblematic of the mysteries as a class,' just as the Grail 
stands for the ceremony associated with it. That the 


neophyte should partake of this food is, according to Gruppe, 


the basic idea of all communion services: “der Mensc\ 
will das gittliche Wesen, das natiirlich materiell veda, 
durch die Natur zerstreut ist, in sich aufnehmen.” * 

The sacred procession also brought the initiate into rela- 
tionship with the deity—but through the avenue of sivhr, 
This was the act whereby the hierophant revealed to hin 
the sacred objects. Apparently they were taken out of the 
péyapov, into which the hierophant alone could enter, and, 
their covers being removed, they appeared to the muysive in 
brilliant illumination. What they were is not known, yu 
it seems probable that among them were legendary relics, 
“such,” says Farnell, “as would cause a religious tremor 
in the spectator.” 

A point of great interest here, though likely to remain 
obseure, unless further discoveries shed light, is the mention 
‘in an Eleusinian expense account of the year 410 B. ©., of 
the use of an ad«atos or skiff. How it was used the inserip- 
tion does not explain.* Foucart, to whom the Eleusinia 
seem Egyptian in character—though this view is not vener- 
ally shared,—compared the reference to a Greek inscription 
of the Empire, consecrated to the society of the Gallipoli. 
Here we have a distinct account of a mystic fishing-cere- 
mony ; the persons who take part being an archanon or chief 


1 The xlorn probably contained a fetish dangerous to look upon ; for this 
and the «épvos—another ritualistic vessel—see Hdb6., 1171, note. 

*Hdb., 729. 

5 Foucart, Recherches, 36-38 ; also Bull. de corresp. hellénique, 1877, p. 410. 
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of the society, two pilots, a person to throw the nets, several 


to draw them in, ete., in short the personnel for such a rite. 


1 


It must be said, too, that the cult of Dionysos,’ whose 


particular rites were celebrated at Limnae in the so-called 


Anthesteria, had early taken root at Eleusis and been in part 
confounded with that of Demeter, so that Dionysos was at 
times considered the Eleusinian Pluto.* Dionysos’s connec- 
tion with the water is unquestioned, and his name is often 
associated with a ship. In this respect, as well as others, he 
is akin to Osiris. 

If now we turn to the Egyptian mysteries, in which the 
doctrine of a future life is prominently developed, we find 
as a central feature the search for Osiris by his wife and 
sister (double) Isis.* Herodotus (11, 171) and others testify 
that this search was simulated in a skiff on the sacred lake 
or Nilaeum of the Egyptian temple. The De IJside et 
Osiride of Plutarch affirms that the ceremony was an imita- 
tion of the wanderings and misfortunes of the goddess in 
search of her dismembered spouse: in the end she recovers 
the fourteen pieces into which he has been torn, and her 
sorrow turns to joy ; for Osiris lives again. To the Egyptian 
the ship was naturally the vehicle of the dead; so it was 
also to the Greek, and its presence at Eleusis is no reason for 
wonder, What is interesting is the use it was put to in the 
Egyptian ritual, where the simulator of the god, the priest 
of Isis, the guide to the otherworld, had the chief part. I 
believe his western counterpart is our Fisher King. 

Before drawing this inference, however, it is necessary to 
consider somewhat in detail the testimony of the other 
Mediterranean cults. The complex question of their possi- 


‘See, especially, Foucart, Le Culte de Dionysos, passim ; Hdb., 1420-21 ; 
Roscher, Lexikon, 111, col. 1171. 

* Farnell, m1, 153. 

*Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, 162 ff. 
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ble interrelation does not concern us. It suffices to note 
certain distinctive traits in them. The kinship, in [aly 
lonian myth, of Adapa the Wise with the water—as pointed 
out by Staerk—-was mentioned above. Adonis, meaning 
‘lord’ (cf. Attis = ‘father,’ like the Eleusinian Poseidon), jx 
really an appellative for Tammuz,' and the latter name js 
thought to be derived from a Sumerian phrase meaning 
“true son of the deep water.” His name occurs first jn 
Babylonian literature as the spouse of the great mother 
goddess Ishtar, and, though the records are obscure, j: 
appears that he was believed to be annually borne to the 
realm of the dead, whither his divine mistress followed him, 
During their absence reproduction ceases on earth and is not 
resumed until a messenger of Ea is sent to bring them hack, 
The rites of Tammuz were celebrated just before the sum- 
mer solstice. Dirges were then chanted over an effigy of 
the slain god, which was washed with pure water, anointe( 
with oil, and clad in a red robe, “ while fumes of incense ros 
into the air, as if to stir his dormant senses by their pungent 
fragrance and wake him from the sleep of death.”’ In this, as 
in the allied cults of Osiris and Dionysos, the symbolism of the 
water as a fructifier is evident. “So far,” says Frazer,’ “as 
the Semite personified the reproductive energies of nature as 
male and female... . he appears to have identified the male 


power with water and the female especially with the earth.” 
A further illustration of the same idea appears in the disrup- 
tion of the god’s body and the dispersal of the members in 


the sea, whence the head alone survives and becomes the 
focus of a new life—a trait common to the Adonis, Osiris, 


1 Frazer, op. cit., 6 ff. 

Also Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 135: ‘ Helios, 
der Erstling der Geweihten, auch ein rarjp.”’ 

Frazer, ibid., p. 14. 
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Orpheus, and Dionysos myths, and to a degree characteristic 


of them.' 

Thus the significance of the fishing ceremony can no 
longer be doubted. It symbolizes the recovery of the life- 
principle from the water, and as a piece of sympathetic 


magic doubtless had its practical value. For this reason the 
music of Orpheus attracts the fish, since the inhabitant of 
the deep is the zobmorphic symbol of life: thus he comes 
in Christian lore to be the symbol of the life eternal. The 
last fact has been interestingly brought out in the work of 
Robert Eisler on the Origins of the Eucharist? “The 
underlying truism,”’ he says, “is that Adonis was considered 
a fish-god, son of Derketo . .. . , throughout Syria 
and Palestine. Accordingly, the well-known funeral rites of 
the Adonis-cult justify St. Jerome’s popular etymology 
explaining the Palestinian fish-god Dag-on as piscis tristitiae.” 
Moreover, Arabian reports, already analyzed by Chwolsen, 
Liebrecht, and Frazer, prove that Tammuz (according to St. 
Jerome “the great fish”) ... “was an old corn-god, and 
his passion identical with or at least equivalent to the reap- 
ing, threshing, grinding and finally the baking of the corn. 
The final act of worship seems to have been a sacrificial 
eating of a cake, formed, as in countless analogies of modern 
and ancient folk-lore, in the shape of the fish-god himself.” * 

Akin to the common idea of the death and rebirth of vege- 
tation is the obvious fact of the increase and decrease in the 
sun’s light and heat. It is surely questionable whether the 


'Roscher, Lerikon, 111, col. 1171: ‘‘Der Mythos von Orpheus’ Tod und 
von seinem schwimmenden, nicht verwesenden Haupt ist daher eine sehr 
alte Nachbildung des byblischen Adonis-Osirismythos. Derselbe Mythos 
wurde auch auf Dionysos iibertragen : auch der Gott wird zerrissen—wahr- 
scheinlich in 14 Teile, wie Osiris—auch das Haupt des Dionysos ist auf 
Lesbos angeschwommen.”’ 

*See above. cit., p. 3. 
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vegetation myths in question are fundamentally solar. By; 
it would be equally hazardous to deny all solar symbolism to 
them: light and heat are too plainly creative forces. The 
Mithra mysteries, of which Cumont has made such a mas. 
terful study,' are avowedly a light-cult: the reborn sou! 
mounts through the stars to the source of all light ; ligh 
is the organizing factor in nature, it brings the elements 
together, their disruption is synonymous with death. The 
widespread doctrine of the Rebirth comes to include thie solar 
idea.? But it is to be expected that more emphasis would be 
laid in the north * upon the sun’s regenerative power than in 
Egypt and her Mediterranean neighbors, where water is the 


prime necessity. Thus, despite the testimony of writers like 


Diodorus and Macrobius, we may agree with Hepding and 
Frazer in denying to Osiris and Attis, and their agrarian 
congeners, any immediate connection with the sun.‘ ‘This 
connection, rather, is late and due to “der synkretischen 
Sonnenverehrung des ausgehenden Heidenthums.”’ 


1Cf. St. John, v1, 11-18, and xx1, 1-15, where Christ appears to the dis- 
ciples by the sea-shore: ‘‘And he said unto them, Cast the net on the 
right side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast, therefore, and now 
they were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes.’’ 

See, in the same gospel, the colloquy of Jesus and Nicodemus, ch. 111, 
5—‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of 
the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’’ Cf. Dieterich, «; 
eit., 175 ff. 

2 A. Nutt and K. Meyer: Voyage of Bran, 11 (Celtie Doctrine of the Rv- 
birth), London, 1897; E. 8. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, London, i8{4, 
vol. 1, esp. ch. 1. To the stories there mentioned of the ‘ King of the 
Fishes type,’ should be added the episode of Raphael and the fish in the 
Book of Tobit ; see Rosenmann, Studien zum Buche Tobias, 1894. 

5 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, London, 1898, pp. 208-209. The Welsh gor- 
sedd must be held ‘‘ face to face with the sun and the eye of light, as there 
is no power to hold a gorsedd under cover or at night, but only where and 
as long as the sun is visible in the heavens.’’ See, also, Lewis I’. Mott, 
Round Table in M. L. Publ., xx (1905), 231 ff. 

* Hepding, op. cit., ch. v1; Frazer, Adonis, bk. 3, ch. vit. 

5 Hepding, J. ¢. 
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too, “le rapport qui existe entre Mithra et le Soleil est celui 
qui existe entre la lumiére et l’astre qui en est la manifesta- 


tion la plus éclatante.”' Nevertheless, in all these cases 
when the particular myth was generalized from a local cult 
to one of almost universal importance, the analogy to the 
creat luminary lay close at hand and, once suggested, was 
quickly carried out. Thus we see that Adonis, wounded by 
a wild boar, in the myth leaves Aphrodite to pass the winter 
months with Persephone, while in the cult he is carried in as 
a corpse on a bier, and later he is gathered up in a new shape 
from the sea—the first act being accompanied with lamenta- 
tions, the second with rejoicing.’ In the Egyptian mysteries 
Osiris,> afterwards identified with the sun-god Ra, was 
represented as dead, dismembered, and resurrected. Hero- 
dotus describes the annual celebration of his passion at Sais : 
it then happened that “ Isis in the image of a cow, made of 
gilt wood with a golden sun between its horns,” went forth 
from her chamber to search for her spouse. In Plutarch’s 
time a similar ceremony was observed about the winter 
solstice.* An inscription at Philae reads, “this is the form 
of him whom no one may name, Osiris of the mysteries, who 


” Tn like manner during 


springs from the returning waters. 
the Anthesteria Dionysos leaves his temple to wed the 
Queen; it was then that he was considered to live. And, 
finaily, in the Dendrophoria, a tree’ sacred to Attis was 
shrouded like a corpse and burned while the bystanders 
lamented, whereupon the Great Mother searched for him 
and was joined to him anew ; in Rome this was the kernel 
of the Attis-Cybele cult, which had been established there as 


'Cumont, Tertes et Monuments, 225, n. 1. 

*Frazer, Adonis, bk. 1, ch. 1; Foucart, Culte de Dionysos, 143 ff.; 
Gruppe, Hdb., 1530. 

* Frazer, Adonis, bk. 3, ch. Iv. 

* De Iside, 52; Frazer, Adonis, 261. 

* Hepding, Aftis, 220, and passim for influence on Christianity. 
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early as 204 B. c., and which was thence carried westward 
and northward. In all of these cases, the special concep 
was absorbed toward the end of the pagan period into the 
belief of a supreme, universal sun-god. 


IIT. 


We see from the above discussion that Simrock’s early 
suggestion furnishes the most plausible explanation of the 
Grail question. What remains of the Grail romances when 
stripped of the Perceval-Galaad quest is clearly a vegetation 
ceremony. In this the central figure is the Fisher King, 
the medium of comparison, the tertium quid whereby the 
ancient and the medieval records can be compared. It js 
hardly necessary to repeat here the agreements upon whicl 
the argument rests; for the most part they are self-evident, 
It is fur more important to show how the Grail story thus 


viewed acquires purpose and to a certain degree consistency. 


The Holy Grail, by the medieval romancers often cou- 
ceived in terms of a quest, is au fond an initiation, the pur- 
pose of which is to ensure the life of the vegetation spirit, 
always in danger of extinction, and to admit the “ qualified ” 
mortal into its mystery (Joseph, v. 935: la sunt li grant 
secré escrit). I do not believe we can go far wrong in insist- 
ing on both its agrarian and its mystic features. For though 
both may not be present to the same degree in the romances 
in which the ceremony has been handed down, it is at present 
difficult to state where the one feature ceases and the other 
begins. Like the Eleusinia, the Grail rites may have been 
agrarian ' and mystic from the start. At all events, no posi- 


tive distinction is to be made. 


'See Mott, op. cit., for the ‘‘round table’? as an agricultural rite ; also 
W. Hertz, op. cit., 461, on the festival known as a ‘graal.’? As Mott says, 
p. 256, Arthur’s refraining from eating until he has heard of some adven- 
ture, ‘‘ is possibly connected with primitive rites.’’ 
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On this basis, then, the Grail theme contains three essen- 
tial figures and three important symbols. They are :— 


I. The Fisher King, an intermediary between the two 
planes of existence,' the present and the hereafter ; himself 


the symbol of the creative, fructifying force in nature, spe- 
cifically associated with water or ‘moisture.’ The represen- 
tative of the otherworld, he is also the guide to it, perhaps 
as Nutt has suggested, the Dis or Pluto of the Celtic Hades.’ 
Hence he is described as fishing on the water,’ as directing 


1 Miss Weston has kindly called my attention to the description of the 
Grail found in the Prose Lancelot: ‘‘for ’twas not of wood, nor of any 
manner of metal, nor was it in any wise of stone, nor of horn, nor of 
pone’? (Arth. romances not in Malory, v1, London, 1903). In Syr 
Gawayne and the Grene Knyghte Gawain carries the invincible sign, the 
pentangle ; and the Espee as estranges renges in Q. bears the inscription, 
memoire de sens, which in the Dutch version reads: Gedankennisse van 
Sinne. This all points to a mystical, almost theosophic, interpretation, 
which might lead to Cornelius Agrippa’s (fifteenth century) idea of the 
three planes of existence with their respective colors, For modern par- 
allels, see L’ Initiation, Revue philosophique, vol. 73, 1903. Cf. also Andrew 
Lang’s essay in Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth of 1691, republished by D. 
Nutt, London, 1893. The question of the influence of the medieval 
‘magic’ might be profitably investigated, if cautiously approached ; for no 
boundary can be set to allegorizing. At the same time we must assume 
that the Grail-cult was primarily a blood-ritual which had a very definite 
and rather palpable meaning, and therefore it seems reasonable that the 
inscription memoire de sens was a summons to remember the blood and not 
to fall asleep as Gawain does in the Perlesvaus (Pot., 1, 89). This par- 
ticular question is, I believe, to be treated in Miss Weston’s forthcoming 
volume, to which I refer the reader. 

In his recent (1908) Habilitationschri/t at Zurich, Pestalozzi considers the 
Lohengrin-legend from a similar point of view. From a compte-rendu of 
it I gather that he deems Lohengrin a kind of water-spirit to whom the 
swan is sacred. 

*Heinzel, Gralromane, 71, has observed the effect, in Wauchier, of the 
Grail visit on the streams and rivers (v. 20340 ff.) : 

Onques teus ne fu esgardée 
Tiére ki si bien fust garnie 
D’aigue, de bos, de praerie : 


f 
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the Arthurian knight to the Grail castle, as officiating 4; 
Perceval’s host, as presiding at the Grail repast, as being 
the person of whom the question must be asked, as being 


succeeded by the Grail knight. And his weakness 6; 
infirmity agrees with Nature’s declining strength ; thus his 
land lies waste or is under the ban of enchantment. 

This conception of the character, as the focus of a ritual, 
is, I believe, organic in the Grail romances. As with the 
mysteries, however, we shall be forced to distinguish the 
ritual frem the mythic side of the character. And the myth 
of the Fisher King in Celtic territory alone will require q 
separate study. Here I can refer in the briefest manner 
only to the scattered contributions made by Nutt, Rhys, J, 
Loth, and others. It is reasonably certain that one of his 
earliest Celtic forms is Manannan mac Lir,' the great shape- 


C’estoit li roiaumes destruis. 
N’estoit pas plus que mienuis, 
Le soir devant, que Dex avoit 
Rendu issi com il devoit 
As aiges lor cors el pais ; 
Et tout li bos, ce m’est avis 
Refurent en verdor trové. 

Cf. ‘ Elucidation’ also. 

1On shape-shifting in Wales and Ireland, see Rhys, Celtic | 
Oxford, 1901, vol. u, ch. x1. Another son of Lir (‘ler’ = sea) is | 
concerning whom see below, p. 404. Rhys, op. cit., 549, says: ‘it ist 
borne in mind that the Lir-Llyr group [in the Mabinogion] is strikingly 
elemental in its patronymic Lir, Llyr. The nominative. . . was ler, ‘sea,’ 
and so Cormac renders Mac Lir by jilius maris.’? See also Loth, op. « 

97, and Rhys, Arth. Leg., 216, 

Nicholson, Keltic Researches, London, 1904, pp. 12 ff., connects name 
Manannin with ‘‘ Menapii’’ = ‘Watermen’; cf. Holder, A/t-Celii 
Sprachschatz, 1, 165. The Yellow Book of Leean says of Mac Lir: “a 
celebrated merchant... between Erin, and Alban, and Manann, and a 
Druid.., and... the best navigator that was frequenting Erin... F 
ideo Scoti et Britones eum dominum maris vocaverunt et inde filium maris’’— 
cf. above. 

Manannin’s son Mongan ( K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 1, 42- 
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shifter of the Irish, the Manawyddan ab Llyr of Welsh 
romance. Manannan is clearly an otherworld being, who 
jures to his realm the Irish hero Cichulinn. This story is 
told in the Serglige Conculaind,' which Brown adduces as 
the earliest type of the Yrain story, and which Rhys con- 
nects with the Peredur.’ Whatever these relationships may 
be, in Wales we do find the character closely connected with 
Pwyll, whose French counterpart is Pelles * (in Perl. he is 
still the ‘King of the Low Folk’), originally the Fisher 
King’s brother, then the Fisher King himself (Q., GS.). 
With Pwyll, Manawyddan dwells in Caer Sidi or Caer 
.Pedryvan, i. e., the Four-cornered Castle (ef. Perl., 328: J/ 
aprochent le chastel et virent ILI areines sonner aua ITI 
chief de la vile), and there the Cauldron of Hades is kept. 
In several minor’ matters Manannin suggests the Fisher 
King: he has a mantle of invisibility ; he supplies ale which 
preserves from death and old age; his land suffers from 
enchantments®; his sword leaves “no relic of stroke or 
blow behind.” Essentially the same character occurs under 
other names and with varying attributes, though the funda- 


mental concept seems to be constant. Thus we find Gwy- 
Sno Garanhir’ (according to Rhys,* ‘Long-crane’) famous 


90) also is known for his power of shifting his shape as well as that of 
others. The sea-king Mangon in Diu Créne may be a “‘distortion”’ of 
Mongan, cf. Lucy A. Paton, Fairy Myth. of Arth. Romance, 113; the 
romancers, she thinks, confused his name with that of Morgain the /ée. 

1 From the Lebor Na H-Uidre, Windisch, Irische Terte, 1, 119-227. 

7A. C. L. Brown, Iwain, 34 ff.; Rhys, Arth. Leg., 218. 

‘My Glastonbury and the Holy Grail in Mod. Phil., 1, 254. 

‘Rhys, Arth. Leg., 300 ff., 259, where he classifies together Pwyll, 
Bran, Urien, Uther Ben (the Urban of D.), Pellam, ete. 

®A summary can be found in A. C. L. Brown, Iwain, 42, note; also 
O’Curry, On the manners, etc., 11, 198. 

®See Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 101 ff. 

"Ibid., 1, 244, note. 

*Arth. Leg., 316. 
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in Welsh both for the fish he catches and the macys or baske 
which can supply the whole world with food : every first o; 
May eve, fish to the value of a hundred pounds were eau) 
in his weir.'’ Rhys had already identified him with th: 
Fisher King, with reference partly to the curious dialogue 
in the Black Book of Carmarthen between him and Gry: 
which latter name may be reflected in Manessier’s (oon and 
Crestien’s Gonemans. Thus, as Gwyn and Finn appear ty 
be parallel forms,’ the story of Finn and the Salmon of 
Wisdom mentioned above most likely pertains to the same 


group of ideas.* 

II. The Grail Knight—Perceval, Bors, Galaad, Gawain 
—is the initiate. As such he must qualify specially and js 
responsible for the success of the Grail service, since if he 


fails the crops fail and “ the springs run dry ” (E.). Having 
succeeded, he is not only émomrns in the sense that lie 
beholds the vision (sin, for example, prevents Lancelot 
in Perl. from seeing the Grail), but he shares in the secrets of 
the Grail, and becomes the Fisher King’s successor.’ 


III. The Fisher-King’s father or “ double.” He stands 


for the life-god himself.° Therefore, some versions represent 


1 Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 387. 

? Loth, op. cit., 1, 244. 

* Above, note 2, p. 367. In Perl. there is a roi de la gaie. 

*See Nutt, Studies, ch. vii. 

5The blood relationship is not clear. The Grail Knight probably 
originally descends in the female line ; see Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 682—the 
son of the sister among the Picts. The idea of sonship may have arisen, 
too, from the fact that the Fisher King was probably like Poseidon, Attis, 
Helios, etc., a tarHp, though not ina physical sense ; cf. A. Dieterich, Ein 
Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 135. Thus finally the Grail Knight 
becomes the Fisher King’s lineal grandson, as for instance, Galaad. 

® Martin, Parzival, Introd., p. lviii, states that *‘ ueberzeugend hat iho 
Rhys, Arth. Leg., 367, wiedergefunden”’ in the Cronus legend related by 
Plutarch as current among the Britons. Martin refers to the Fisher King, 
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him, like Osiris, Adonis, Dionysos, as dead upon a bier 
with a broken sword by his side (Wa., E.). Probably more 
primitive is the concept that he lies in a room (the autre 
chambre of C.), which the Fisher King alone can enter, or 
in a sumptuous palace or island (Huth-Merlin' and Perl.), 
where the Grail hero finds him. I take it that it was he 
originally who was wounded by the lance or sword, in the 


vital (generative) part like Adonis (Osiris), and that he was 
not so much to be avenged as to be healed. Him the Grail 
serves with its miraculous food *; to him the mystic question, 
cui on en sert, doubtless refers. In Q., especially, he is 
called the “ Lame King,”’ though this name is more suitably 


though the similarity is rather with the father or ‘double’ in the room, 
island, or sumptuous palace. Cronus is, of course, the Gr. xpévos, not only 
in name, see Plutarch, but also in attribute, cf. Roscher, Lexikon, col. 
1481 ff., and O. Gruppe, (riechische Mythologie, pp. 392, 395. Roscher 
maintains that the story is ‘‘ zum gréssten Teile alles andere als keltisch u. 
gehért durchaus in die klassische Mythologie’? but is compelled to admit 
Northern elements in it. The idea of the ‘slumbering god’’ is wide- 
spread; cf. Merlin, Barbarossa, Endymion, Arthur (even in Sicily), 
Ogier, ete. But the version of Plutarch cannot be explained on that basis 
alone; making all due allowance for syncretism with Greek concepts, it 
must have had a basis in local Celtic beliefs : people who reach the island 
where Cronus is imprisoned and watched over by Briareus must serve him 
for 13 years; the island is so fine a place that then they prefer to remain ; 
Cronus himself lies in a cave between crags, buried in slumber, and waited 
on by deities, formerly his companions, now his servants. According to 
Pliny, Nat. His., 4; 94, 104, the Arctic Ocean was called xpémov wédayos, 
perhaps after the planet Saturn. Cf. Rhys, Htb. Lect., passim. 

On the idea of the ‘‘ double,’’ ef. A. Lang, op. cit., p. xxv. 

‘wy, 27: here he is Joseph of Arimathea, possibly too in Perl., as Hein- 
zel suggests, though there he may be Evalach ( Avalloc), since no name is 
given. Cf. above. 

? Conte del Graal, vv. 7796-7800 : 


D’une sole oiste li sains hom 
Quant en ce Gréal li aporte, 
Sa vie sostient et conforte, 
Tant sainte cose est li Graaus. 


f 
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given his son or brother, the Fisher King; but I see yy 
reason for supposing that the latter had it originally. 


IV. The Grail—in some instances, the Rich Gyqi/'\— 
paralleled in the mysteries by the «éorn or Holy Box, is the 
receptacle for the divine food (wafer or blood) by partaking 
of which the mortal establishes a blood-bond with the god, 
Thus it comes naturally to possess talismanic properties, 


primarily providing food, but also preserving from disease 


and decay, distinguishing the faithful from the sinners, and 
even ensuring victory in battle.’ This leads by easy stayes 
to its identification in the twelfth century, through the 
medium of a holy blood legend, with the relic of Calyary, 
and thence with the cup of the Last Supper. The avenue 
of transmission may have been a monastery, possibly (ilas- 
tonbury or Fécamp. The special importance of Gilaston- 
bury I hope to point out in my edition of the Perlesruis 
Here, however, I desire to call attention to an interesting 


point in connection with Fécamp. 


Fécamp, according to legend, owes its name to a fig- 


tree*: ‘Fescamp pour le figuier nommé.”’? The story 


'In ms. B. N. f. 12,576 (the best Gerbert Ms. according to Jessie 
Weston, Aith. Rom. Unrepres. in Malory, v1, 1903, p. 76). 

2 Heinzel, Gralromane, 178-179. 

3 Jessie L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, London, 1906, pp 
Another account not cited by Miss Weston is found in Gallia Ch 
x1, 204: ‘‘ Eo in sanctuario asservant religiosissime et venerantur monac! 
pretiosum, ut aiunt, sanguinem, id est ex majorum traditione aliquantum 
terrae aut pulveris, ipso Jesu Christi sanguine pateretur respersi. ‘Terra 
illa plumbeos tubos duos essarcit in argentis duobus aliis tubis inclusos, 
quos complectitur pixis ex auro inaurata, et ipsa in pulcherrima, seu turri 
seu conflata ex eodem metallo pyramide comprehensa. Quo tempore, 
quave ratione, tanto pignore locupletati sint Fiscannenses non produnt 
monumenta. Docent tamen diu absconditum fuisse ; dum vero quo loci 
depositum esset ignoraretur ab omnibus, repertum esse feliciter xi) 
Calend. Augusti anno 1170 in muro, seu potius in columna quadam, quam 
muros undique circumvestiebat. Non desunt qui religiosum pretiosi liujus 
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runs that after the Crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus remove the blood from Christ’s wounds, and 
that Nicodemus conceals a portion of it in a glove. In 
course of time this glove is passed on to Nicodemus’s heir 
Isaac. The latter goes to Sidon, and being warned there 
of the impending destruction of Jerusalem, he conceals the 
relic in the trunk of a fig-tree, together with another relic, 
presumably the knife with which the blood had been 
removed. Finding that the country is no longer safe, 
Isaac cuts down the tree and commits the trunk with the 
two relies, now encased in leaden tubes, to the sea. The 
trunk is washed ashore at Fécamp, where after sending 
forth “ three saplings,” it is found by the children of a certain 
Bos, and afterwards transported by an angel disguised as a 
pilgrim to the spot where the abbey stands. Later, during 
Lothaire’s reign, the history of the relics is made known to 
St. Waninge in a trance.' In this way Fécamp comes, 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, to 
have strong claims to the possession of the Holy Blood— 
claims which the Norman kings, especially Henry II, 
tended to exploit. Certain of the Perceval Mss. even, in the 
section relating to Mont Dolorous, cite as their authority, 


“le conte... . quia Fescans 
est toz escris,’’ 


though we need not go so far as Miss Weston, to whom this 
discovery is due, and regard that testimony as necessarily 


trustworthy. 


sanguinis cultum elevare conati sunt; sed sacrae theologorum Parisien- 
sium facultatis decreto satis confutati sunt v. Cal. Junii anno 1448, in 
hune modum : Non repugnat, inquiunt illi, pietati fidelium eredere, quod ali- 
quid de sanguine Christi effuso tempore Passionis, remanserit in terris, ut refert 
Argentraeus Collect. Judicior. de novis errorib. tom. 1, p. 250.’ This 
passage was known to Heinzel, Gralromane, 40. 

‘Leroux de Linsey: Essai sur ’ abbaye de Fescamp, Rouen, 1840; Gour- 
don de Genouillac, Histoire de I’ abbaye de Fécamp, 1875. 


ai 
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Now the tree containing the blood of the slain god js a) 
important feature in the rites of the Mediterranean vegetg- 
tion-deity. Frazer’ says: “The character of Osiris as 4 
tree-spirit was represented very graphically in a ceremony 
described by Firmicus Maternus. A pine-tree having been 
cut down, the center was hollowed out, and with the wood 
thus excavated an image of Osiris was made, which was they 
buried like a corpse in the hollow of the tree.” Or, aceond- 
ing to the myth of Osiris,’ a “coffer containing the body of 
Osiris had floated down the river and away out to sea, til] a: 
last it drifted ashore at Byblus, on the coast of Syria. Here 
a fine erica-tree shot up suddenly and enclosed the chest }) 
its trunk. The king of the country, admiring the grows) 
of the tree, had it cut down and made into a pillar of his 
house. Word of this came to Isis and she journeyed to 
Byblus and sat down by the well, in humble guise, her fie: 
wet with tears.” Finally, “in the likeness of a swallow 
[she] fluttered round the pillar that contained her d 
brother, twittering mournfully.” In the rites of Attis 
pine-tree was cut down, swathed like a corpse and decku 
with violets, then an effigy, doubtless of the god himself, wa- 
tied to the stem. In the ensuing ceremony the clergy 
“gashed their bodies with potsherds or slashed them with 
knives in order to bespatter the altar and the sacred tre 
with their flowing blood.” * 

These citations are sufficient to show that in the Fécamp 
story we are face to face with an almost identical vegetation 
myth. The sacred tree, the blood ceremony, the knives, 
the recovery from the sea, the sprouting of the tree, and the 


1 Adonis, 276; Plumptre, Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Franc, 
London, 180, 111, 187, mentions a Breton tale in which Merlin’s mistress 
encloses him ina tree (see Rhys, Hib. Lect., 157-8). 

2 Frazer, Adonis, 214. 

’Adonis, 167 ; Hepding, Attis, 158 ff. 
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concealment of the dead god in it are all in the Fécamp 
story. That the tree itself should be a fig-tree does not 
affect the argument. The fig-tree was sacred also at Eleusis ; 
and especially in Rome,’ where the feast celebrating the death 
of Romulus took place under the wild fig—the caprificus, as 
the Romans called it. Lack of space prevents my treating 
the question here fully. Besides, I prefer to leave it in 
abeyance. It should be noted, however, that from the dis- 
covery of a Gallo-Roman cemetery near Fécamp it is not 
precluded that Fécamp was open to such eastern cults as 
Roman civilization carried with it into the north. The 
Cybele-Attis cult was one of these; and the mention of the 
Phoenician Sidon in the Fécamp story is certainly curious. 
Without examining further the question of the fish-goddess 
Derketo or the fish-god Dagon (see above), it will be suffi- 
cient to note that Sidon is the diminutive of Sid, which 
means ‘fisher,’ the eponymous god of the place Sidon.? 
“His Sumerian name,” says Eisler,* “‘ Zag-ha, has been sin- 
gled out by Thureau-Dangin in the Gudea inscriptions, the 
earliest records of civilized mankind.’ Furthermore, the 
special Nicodemus‘ episode that is found embedded in the 
Wauchier account of the Gawain-Grail visit—in which 
Nicodemus commits to the sea a crucifix which he had 
carved “after life”—suggests the images of their deities 
which the Egyptians carved out of the sycamore wood, the 
sycamore like the tamarisk being sacred to Osiris. Finally, 


' Frazer, Kingship, 270. 

*See C. P. LaGrange : Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, Paris, 1903, pp. 
130, 374. 

5 Op. cit., 2; Frazer, Adonis, 13. 

*Heinzel, Gralromane, 45, with list of references on the episode ; for 
text, see Jessie L. Weston, Sir Perceval, 1, 162. Cf. E. von Dobschiitz, 
Christusbilder, Leipzig, 1899, and Foerster, Sainte Vou de Luques in the 
““Mélanges Chabaneau,’”’ on which see Schultz-Gora: Zeit. rom. Phil., 
XXXII, (1908), 458-59. 
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in Perl.,' in the hall in which the Fisher King receives thy 
Grail knight, there is a piler de coivre sur quot un aigle seoii 
qui tenoit une ecroiz dor ov il avoit de la veraie eroiz i Dicy 
fu mis, autretant conme la croiz auoit de grant, que li preudons 
aouroit.? 


V. The Lance, known rarely as the lance of Longinus; 
is the weapon with which the deity’s strength has heey 
impaired, It is the instrument of sacrifice. This is stil] jt, 
characteristic in W. Thus, too, it is represented as drip- 
ping blood, like the sword of John the Baptist in Perl, 
which bleeds at noontide, and the sword whereby Joseph 
of Arimathea is injured in GS. 

In the Mabinogi of ‘Math, son of Mathonwy,’ a lance is 
the weapon whereby Llew (—Ir. Lug, Gaul. Lugus) is 
slain, as he stands with one foot on the back of a he-goat 
(evidently Capricornus), and the other beside a pail of water 
(Aquarius)—a clear instance of nature symbolism.’ By a 
lance, too,—a poisoned one—Bran is wounded in ‘ ran- 
wen, daughter of Llyr,’—Bran ° the brother of Manawyddan, 


1 Potvin, Perceval li Gallois, 1, 1866, p. 86. The Oxford text (Tatton, 
82) has substantially the same reading. 

*Cf. Mussatia: Ueber die Legende v. d. heil. Kreuz, in Sitzwagsler. der 
Wiener Akad., 182, 189. 

3On the lance of Longinus see Heinzel, Gralromane, 9; also Bugge- 
Schofield, Home of the Eddic Poems, London, 1899, Xxxv11; and Burdach, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, xxiv, 352. 

*Hucher, m1, 217. With the lance should also be compared the 
venomed spear of Pezar, king of Persia, whose name is ‘ Slaughterer’ ; cf. 
“The Fate of the Children of Turenn”’ in Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, 5°. 

5 J. Loth, op. ecit., 1,117 ff. On the structure of the Mabinogion see the 
interesting articles of E. Anwyl: The Four Branches of the Mabinogin, 
beginning in vol. 1 of Zeit. fiir Celt. Phil. Math, according to Loth, 11/, 
again occurs in the names Mathonwy, Matholwch, as a Plutonic character ; 
cf. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Phonology, 2nd ed., 413, 414. 

6 Bran = ‘‘ raven”’ (cf. Holder, briino-s). See the material in Loth, op. 
cit., 1, 65-66, 83 and 94, and in Rhys, Celtic Folklore, u, 552-553, where 
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the guardian of the cauldron of regeneration. Rhys sees in 
him “one of the principal names of the Celtic Dis.’ But, 
like his brother, he is essentially a water-god, and Goidelic 
in origin. He wades through the sea with “musicians on 
his back,” he spans rivers so that armies pass over him, and 
after he is decapitated his head keeps his companions com- 
pany, preventing them from growing old, until they bury it 
in the white hill of London. A number of saints in Welsh 
hagiology are connected with him.' In the Llangollen dis- 
trict his name appears in place-names; for instance, Castell 
Dinas Bran, lake Llyn Bran and Dinbran.* Presumably he 
is the Barintus* of the Vita Merlini, and the Brennus‘* of 
Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Brittaniae. The name Danbran,° 
given Perceval’s sister in Perl., is perhaps a link. Is it 
not, therefore, clear, that he survives, as Nutt affirmed, in 
Brons the Fisher? In other words, that he is in Welsh (or 
Breton) myth what our Fisher King is in the Grail rites ; 
primarily the dark deity of the waters, who is friendly to 
man? Like Mimir in Norse myth,’ the master of the 
Binnengewdsser, the fertilizing power inherent in pond and 
pool, whose wisdom all creatures acknowledge ?* 


he is compared to Cernunnos, mainly because of his size. Also Nutt and 
Kuno Meyer: Voyage of Bran, son of Febal, London, 1895; Zimmer, 
Brendan’ s Meerfahrt in Zeit. deut. Alterth., (1889). 

1 Rees, Welsh Saints, 77; Iolo mss., 100, 8, 40; Zeit. Celt. Phil., 1, 287. 
See also Whitley Stokes, Zeit. Celt. Phil., 1, 63: 

‘“‘ Brénainn (of Clonfert) loved intense devotion, according to synod and 
assembly. Seven years on the back of the whale, the arrangement of 
devotion was a hardship.’’ See Zimmer, op. cit., 181, 303, ff; also A. 
Schulze, Zur Brendanlegende in Zeit. rom. Phil., Xxx, 276 ff. Brendan’s 
assuciation with the whale is, I believe, more direct than Schulze admits. 

*Anwyl, Zeit. Celt. Phil., 132. 

C. L. Brown, Revue Celtique, xx1t, 339-344. 

*Anwyl, Zeit. Celt. Phil., 1, 287. 

5 Potvin, 1. In Mod. Phil., 1, 250, I sided with Heinzel, Gralromane, 
94, wrongly, I now believe. 

°W. Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1895, p. 179. 

‘The Black Fisherman in Campbell, see above, p. 367, n. 1. 
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So the independence of the lance from the Grail, notice 
by several scholars,‘ has much in its favor. Sacramentally 
they are opposites: the one impairs life, the other sustains it 
Yet as a part of the ritual the lance is of prime importance. 
since it impairs life only in order to sustain it elsewhere, th 
process being imitative or rather ‘sympathetic’ of wha 
occurs in Nature. Thus the sacrifice is vicarious. Hene 
it becomes technically possible, as in P., to have a Grail 
romance in which the Grail is replaced by an equivalent; 
namely, the head on the salver.’ 


VI. The Sword, which in at least three versions (C., \V,, 
G.) Perceval receives as a gift from the Fisher King, and 
which is then broken and remade, is a symbol similar to the 
sword of Manannin, foster-father of the Irish light-god Liuy, 
and the mythic counterpart of our Fisher King. In gener, 
it is thus identical with the well known Celtic Sword of 
Light, the quest of which figures in the Irish version of the 
Werewolf story, in connection with which it has been 


discussed by Professor Kittredge.* To this discussion | 
can add nothing, except to repeat that in the Irish mérc/es 
of Morraha* the Sword of Light is in the possession of tl 
Rough Niall of the Speckled Rock, whereas in the tale of 
Art and Balor Beimenach its owner is King Under the Wave. 

The original account of the Grail ®° sword has been much 


1 In G(erbert) the country folk rejoice because Perceval has asked afte: 
the /ance, thus restoring the fruitfulness of the land ; see Weston, Sir /’e- 
ceval, pp. 140 ff. 

? Loth, 1, 60. 

3 Arthur and Gorlagon in Harv. Studies and Notes, vit, Boston, 1903, pp. 
213 ff. On marvelous swords in Celtic material, see also Lucy A. Paton, 
Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Boston, 1903, pp. 199 ff., notes. 

*William Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, London, 18°, 
p- 15. 

5 Jeremiah Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, London, 1894, p. 325. In the 
tale of Coldfeet and the Queen of the Lonesome Island, ibid., 246, “the 
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obscured by the romancers, deliberately, it seems, by Wol- 
fram,! who connects it, however, with the question con- 
cerning the Grail? : 
dé was er vragens mit ermant. 
Yet the following characteristics of it are clear * :— 
It is made by a smith called Trebuchet ; ef. O. F. tré- 


buchet, an engine of war.‘ 

He has made three weapons of the type. 

It will stand but one blow, a second one breaks it—and 
in fact it does break against the gate of Paradise. 

Thereupon it is mended in a lake, beneath a rock before 
daybreak ; and the smith, who has mended it, at once dies. 


sword of light that never fails, the loaf of bread that is never eaten, and 
the bottle of water that is never drained’’ are the property of the Queen 
of the Lonesome Island. 
1 Parzival, 434, 25 has the following verses, which evidently rep.esent a 

condensation : 

Sin swert, daz im Anfortas 

gap d6 er bime grale was, 

brast sit d6 er bestanden wart : 

d6 machtez ganz des brunnen art 

bi Karnant, der da heizet Lac 

das swert gehalf im priss bejac. 


*Parz., 240, 6. 

*Crestien, vv. 4314-21, 4332-35, 4845-46, 4836 ff.; for variant read- 
ings, see Miss Weston, Sir Perceval, 134; Manessier, vv. 41495-41582 
(here the smith is called Tribuet); Gerbert in ms. B. N. f. 12,576 fo. 54v0 
or Potvin, Perceval li Gallois, v1, 168-169 ; cf. Miss Weston, tbid., 140 ff. 
The passages in Wolfram are Parzival, 239, 19 ff.; 240, 6; 253, 24 ff.; 434, 
25 ff. On Miss Weston’s arguments, see E. Brugger in Zeit. franz. Spr. wu. 
Lit., XXX1, review section, 122-162 ; I do not, however, agree that Garlon 
‘diirfte mit Wieland identisch sein ;’’ see below. Further material on the 
Grail Sword I hope to publish elsewhere. 

‘See Weston, op. cit., 150, where the name is connected with trebucier 
‘to stumble’ or rather ‘ to fall’, with a view to linking it with the lameness 
of Wayland. Miss Weston, however, herself adds: ‘‘this is only thrown 
out as a suggestion.”’ 
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The Sword of Light is of common occurrence in { |. 
lore. Arthur’s. sword, Excalibur,’ noted for its jntens 
brilliancy, belongs to the same class ; so, it appears, does thy 
sword of Heimdall? in Norse mythology, which is eaj|xq 
Hoefud or ‘ Head’—and Heimdall, we remember, is the soy 
of nine virgins, whose names designate waves of the sa, 
The Sword of John the Baptist in Perl.,* for which Gayyaiy 
undertakes a quest, shows traces of the same type : it has t 
be recovered from King Gurgalon, whose cannibalistic trait, 
clearly identify him with the Welsh Gwrgi Garwliy); 
whom the Triads hold up to scorn, the Garlan of th 
Huth-Merlin, the Garlon of Malory and the same name a 
Gorlagon,’ equating with the Welsh for “ werewol{” 
size varies according to whether it is sheathed or drawn, an 


as I have shown elsewhere,® it has the same part in the Gri! 


'Cf. J. Loth, op. cit., 1 (Rhonabwy’s Dream), 301; ‘‘c’ était si saisissant 
qu’ il était difficile 4 qui que ce fait de regarder I’ épée.”’ 

2? W. Golther, Germ. Myth., 362. 

3 Potvin, 1, 75 ff.; here the sword is as clére comme wne esmeraude « 
tresint vert; in the hilt is a seintime pierre put there by Enar, emperor of 
Rome. Cf. the Lapidary, publ. by Paul Meyer, Romania, xxx viii 
57, 66 and 68. 

* Triads, 1, 37, m1, 45, 46; Rhys, Arth. Leg., 73, 121. 

5 Kittredge, op. cit., 205 ff. Brugger, op. cit., 132 says: ‘‘ An der Rich- 
tigkeit von W.’s (Weston’s) Hypothese, dass das Schwertmotiv (wenig- 
stens theilweise ) nordischen (normannischen) Ursprungs ist . . . kann man 
kaum zweifeln.’? That I accept, if the theilweise means by meuns o/ 
identification with Germanic myth in French form (ef. Maurus, Je |\'v- 
landsage in der Literatur, Leipzig, 1902). But because Garlon is a magi- 
cian and is concerned in a tale about a sword that breaks at one blow, this 
cannot be regarded as showing, as Brugger affirms, that he is originally the 
same personage as Galaan (< Vallandus). On the contrary, his name and 
his traits show him to be a ‘‘ dark divinity’’ like our Fisher King, opposed 
in the story to Balaain or Balyn, Geoffrey’s Belinus, the Apollo Belenus of 
the inscriptions. But he may later have been confused with Galaan, to 
whose forging Gawain’s sword is attributed in the M. E. Golagros and 
Gawayne. For the inscription on Gawain’s sword, see Paul Meyer, Rom. 
XXXIV, 98. 

® Grail Romance Perlesvaus, 55. 
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« service” (le service du saintisme Graal) as the Grail Sword 
in C. 

To the French romancers Gawain is par excellence the 
knight of the sword.! Moreover, one of his notable traits is 
that his strength varies with the hour of the day, which 
Gaston Paris? interprets as “ évidemment en rapport avec 


le cours du soleil.” The Expee as estranges renges which 


he goes to find in C. (vv. 6090 ff.), at Montesclaire, judging 
by the last name, might have a similar meaning ; that is, it 
may also be a symbol of light. The Conte del Graal,’ how- 


ever, later identifies it with the sword of Judas Maccabaeus, 
which, it says, Joseph of Arimathea brought into the land : 
vet it lies concealed in a vault, the door of which closes 
itself, and it renders its wearer victorious. In the Dutch 
Walewein * it belongs to King Amores, to whom it ensures 
victory, and in Q.° and GS.° we find it again, this time as 


| Histoire littéraire, Xxx (Gaston Paris), 29 ff.; Le Chevalier a U épée, ed. 
Armstrong, Baltimore, 1900 ; Jessie L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain, 
London, 1897. In Pierre Berguire, Reductorium Morale, bk. x1v, prologue, 
Gawain finds by chance a Palace under the Water, where there is a seat 
prepared for him and a table set with food ; but as he starts to eat he sees 
a dead man’s head in the platter, and a giant lying on a bier near the fire 
rises up and strikes his brow against the roof | the head speaks and forbids 
him to eat. In connection with this, it should be noted that on the journey 
to the kingdom of Gorre in Crestien’s Lancelot, Gawain chooses the first of 
the felons passages, namely, Li Ponz Evages (Charrete, y. 660). Obviously 
Gawain has a marked relationship with an under-the-sea kingdom, all of 
which is in accord with the theory advocated in this paper. Compare the 
Perseus-like adventure related of him in Perl., 252 ff., and especially 
in the De Ortu Waluuani, ed. Bruce, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xv, 326 ff. 
Peredur’s adventure at the Court of the King of Suffering (Loth, op. cit., 
11, 85) is also deserving of note on this question ; the Avance which he slays 
with the aid of the invisible-making stone, is evidently a water-spirit ; see 
Rhys, Celtie Folklore, 430. Cf. E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 
London, 1894, vol. 1, ch. 1. * Hist. litt., xxx, 35. 

* Weston, Sir Perceval, 225. ‘Hist. litt., xxx, 83: met de vreemde ringen. 

Ed. Furnivall, London, 1861-63, 182 ff. 

* Ed. Hucher, 11, 446-452 ; Lonelich, Seynt Graal, London, 1861-63, ch. 
XXVIII, v. 202, 
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the Sword of David in Solomon’s ship. Like Exealily; 
which has two snakes depicted on it in gold, and the swop) 
of the Helgi Lay ' with “the blood-stained serpent along th 
edge” (liggr med eggju ormr dreyrfaidr), its hilt is here made 
of the bones of two divierses biestes: “La premidre est); 
dune maniére de serpent qui convierse en Calidonie plus que 
en autres tiére, si est apielée Papaguites ; icelui serpent 
tex la force qui se nus hom tient nule de ses costes u aucun. 
de ses autres os, il n’a garde de sentir nule trop grant calouy 
ne par force de soleil ne pour escaufement de travail ; ancois 


est toutes eures en mesureible calour tant com il le tient. 
D’itel maniére et d’itel force est la premiére coste et |’autre 
si est un poisson qui n’est mie moult grans et si conviers: 


ens u flun d’Eufrate et non pas en autre ewe. Chil poisson. 
a non Cortenans, et ses costes sunt d’itel force que se uns 
hom en prent une, jd tant comme il le tenra ne li souyenrs 
des joies ne de deus que il ait eu, fors seulement d’icelui cose 
pour quoi il aura prise; et maintenant que il l’aura jy 
mise, si repensera autressi com il est acoustumet  manitre 
de nature honme.”* When broken by Nascien, the sword 
is mended by Mordrain. It can be carried only by the p/u 
preus and the plus hardis. In Q., Perceval’s sister supplies 
it with hangings made with her own hair, and names its 
scabbard memoire de sens, which may or may not have 
mystical meaning.*® 


IV. 


In conclusion be it said, that the above views are pre- 
sented mainly as suggestions made on the basis of present 


1 Bugge-Schofield, op. cit., pp. 326-327. 

Hucher, 1, 447. 

5Cf. note, p. 395. In P. the hero’s training is mainly in the use of the 
sword, though his epithet is Paladyr Hir ; that is, ‘‘ of the long lance. 
See Loth, op. cit., m1, 71. 
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material. Though the Grail ceremonies and the ancient 
mysteries have the same /eit-motiv, there exists no reason for 
claiming any direct connection between them. While the 


fundamental concept of the Fisher King is doubtless a 
Mediterranean cult, it is quite possible that in the Grail 
romances it descends in direct line from the primitive Celts, 
the Urkelten, in Gaul, Wales and Ireland. As we have 
seen, the underlying fact is the identification of Life and 
Fertility with the creative power of moisture—and this idea 
is well-nigh universal. For example, we find it’ among 
the Dakotas in North America, where the institution of the 
life-giving medicine-bag was in the control of Onktehi, “ the 
great spirit of the waters ”; and many other examples could 
doubtless be cited. It has recently been suggested ? that this 
concept, in another form, lay at the basis of the earliest Greek 
ideas of the genesis of the universe: “Thales, the Milesian, 
declared that the first principle of things is water. ... For 
he says that all things come from water and all are resolved 
into water.” The particular Gallo-Roman Dévona-Diana 
cult which I have tried * to point out in Crestien’s Yvain is 
but another manifestation of the same belief. Into the 
Druidie beliefs concerning the other life which classic 
writers have handed down, I have not been able to go. 
Their Pythagorean coloring is discussed by Nutt* with the 
net result that the Celts had definite ideas of immortality 
and rebirth to which the doctrine of Pythagoras bore a 
resemblance. To this hypothesis our conclusions broadly 


'G. H. Pond, Dakota Superstitions, St. Paul, 1867, pp. 35, 37-40; Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, 111, 432. 

* By G. D. Hadzsits in an article on Aphrodite and the Dione Myth, in 
Amer. Jour. Phil., xxx, 53. 

* Modern Philology, 111, 267 ff.; vii, no. 3., where I have considerably 
amplified my former argument, with certain modifications. 

‘Voyage of Bran, 11: The Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, 11, 113. 
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conform.’ The ritualistic nature of Celtic beliefs is attesteg 
by such classical writers as Pomponius Mela, P ssidoniys 
Strabo, and others. Of especial interest in this connectioy 
is the description Mela gives of the priestesses of Seng: 
who are able to “ cause the sea and the wind by their incap. 
tations, to turn themselves into whatsoever animal form they 
choose, to cure diseases which among others are incurable,” 
It is admitted that the Celtic rites were agricultural, 4; 
the same time the degree to which they were assimilated to 
non-Celtic cults brought in by the Romans is not known, 
and yet it is a matter of great importance. It would not } 
in place here to outline the many possibilities of such syp- 
cretism in the Grail question, but doubtless the very diver 
gent views taken by such scholars as Nutt and Wesselofsky 
might here find some basis of reconciliation, And the long 
period of years from the introduction of Christianity until 
the appearance of Crestien’s and Robert’s poems is certainly 
ample time to allow for other eastern influences to have an 
effect. Thus the Grail might be originally Celtie in thy 
concept of the Fisher King, and yet Diez’s etymology 
be correct that the word graal = Prov. grazal, < eratalis’, 
e., cratus (see Ducange, Gloss. med. et inf. litin., ». 

eratus) for erater (ef. above the crater in the mysteries 
of Mithra). Pelles, also, may be the equivalent of th 
Welsh Pwyll and nevertheless reflect, through the medium 
of Ovid and the Provencal poets, the story of Peleus and 
the “ wounding and healing lance,” with which Wesselof-ky 
connects the name‘ (ef. the mention of Achilles in Perl.) 
Bron may be Bran and still we find Hebron as 2 variant. 
The Beste glatissant has several eastern parallels ‘“—and +0 


Rhys, Hib. Lec., 196 ff. 

?Pomponius Mela, De Chorographia, ed. Parthey, 11, ch. 6. 
3 Warterbuch, 1887, p. 602. * Op. cit., 374. 

5] bid., 379-80. 
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on, The centers of syncretism would seem to be the monas- 
teries, Glastonbury and Fécamp. Here Celtic, Gallo-Roman, 
Oriental, and Medival-Christian strains would have an 
opportunity to mix and to be fused together ; but the evi- 
dence to that effect is limited, in the case of Fécamp, to the 
assertion of several Wauchier Mss., an authority not above 
suspicion. To be sure, the evidence for Glastonbury rests 
on the firmer foundation of internal evidence * (description 
of the Grail castle== Glastonbury abbey, Arthur’s chapel 
ride in Johannis Glastoniensis, Perceval’s ancestor Glais = 
Glast, ete., ete.); but here, too, the Grail theme was probably 
attracted by local Joseph and Arthur traditions, since Glas- 
tonbury records know nothing of it. Thus the stages 
whereby the primitive cult became the Grail legend of the 
twelfth century are likely to remain conjectural. Much 


depends certainly on the testimony of names, when they are 


attached to very similar ideas. Wauchier’s Bleheris * who, 


1 Brugger, op. cit., 136 ff; Jeanroy, Revue des lang. rom., L, 541-544. 

2 Modern Philology, 1, 247-57. 

*Romania, XXxiv, 333-43 ; Legend of Sir Perceval, 288 ; Lot’s ‘‘ Bleder- 
icus de Cornwall’? in Romania, xxvii, 336. Concerning Bleheris, it is to 
be noted : 

(1) The name is of commen occurrence in Cymric territory. 
(2) The ms. reads, 


si com le conte Bleheris 

qui fu nés e engeniiis 

en Gales dont je cont le conte 

e qui si le contoit au conte 

de Poitiers qui amoit l’estoire , 

e le tenoit en grant memoire 

plus que nul autre ne faisoit.—Fo. 241vo. 


That is, the story was presumably oral, and Bleheris may have been simply 
a narrator. 

(3) The ‘Elucidation’ states that Gawain overcame Blihos-Bliheris, 
whom no man at Arthur’s court knew, but he 


si trés bons contes savoit 
Que nus ne se peiist lasser 
De ses paroles escouter. —Potvin, vv. 170-2. 
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as Miss Weston discovered, told his conte to the Count of 
Poitiers (B. N. Add. 36,614, fo. 241°), was perhaps the 
purveyor of a Gawain-romance before Crestien’s time, ty 
which Wauchier and the Elucidation are indebted ; but we 
are left in the dark concerning the contents of that work 
which seems to have been a compilation of divergey; 
stories. Though it may be urged, as regards the Grail, tha; 
the incidents Wauchier has in common with the Elucidatioy 
were probably contained in it, yet that question, too, needs 
to be probed further. 

For the present we are thus thrown back on Crestien’s 
romance as the earliest extant text. In the Christianizing 
process his influence seems to have been inconsiderable ; js 
this due to his failure to understand the meaning of the 
story? In any case, the Grail episodes occupy relatively 
little space in his poem; they do not by any means domi- 
nate as they do in the other French Grail works, and the 
only possibly Christian elements in the procession are the 


‘plate’ and the host (oiste) which sustains the life of the 


He tells of the court of the Fisher King, etc. Hence again a narrator. 
(4) The same text further on in one group of mss. (B. N. f. 12577 fo, 
133) contains a reference to a grand conte of which this is only a part, 


ending thus: 
Cil de Loudon racontera 


Que ce riche romans dira. 


Miss Weston remarks, Rom., xxxtv, 335, that cil de Loudon was not Wau- 
chier nor the reputed author of the story, but a jongleur. Exactly. But 
that does not prevent us from regarding him as in the Comte de Poitiers: 
immediate entourage, since Loudon is near Poitiers. 

(5) Bleheris is thus most likely, as Heinzel already suggested, the famous 
ile fabulator Bledhericus of Giraldus Cambrensis, and one must agree with 
Gaston Paris (and Brugger, op. cit.) that he antedates Giraldus but bya 
little. Miss Weston informs me that Mr. Owen identifies him with a Bled- 
hericus known in the Brut y Tywgsogion and charters as Latinarius or ‘ in- 
terpreter,’ whose dates are 1091-1147 ; cf. the Gwentian Brut, Rolls Series, 


London, 1860, p. 106. 
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Fisher King’s father. A critical text is urgently needed, 
In the meanwhile it is idle to speculate on the basis of 
material consisting often of a single word or two. Of great 
moment, of course, is the book that Philip of Flanders gave 
the Champagne poet. Crestien' calls it a livre, the subject- 
matter of which is a conte, which he presents in the form of 
a rounanz. This sounds much like the verses in Cligés 
(vv. 20-23) : 

An un livres de l’aumeire 

De la fu li contes estrez, 

Don cest roumanz fist Crestiiens. 
And knowing the sources there, we can judge to what extent 
he elaborated a situation by means of motifs taken from his 
general literary equipment. In the Conte del Graal his 
actual source may thus have been a sort of synopsis in 
which the Grail theme existed only in the barest outline ; 
for Crestien’s emphasis is on the biography of his hero, and 
this I take it need not have been in Count Philip’s book. 
Yet Crestien builded better than he knew. He made the 
Grail legend enjoy literary vogue, and therefore those coming 
after him returned to the sources of which the livre gave only 
an imperfect synopsis. But the form of the tale they were 
powerless to change ; that Crestien had fixed for all time. 
And so Wolfram reproduces the tale practically as Crestien 
had conceived it, as a test of chivalric conduct and moral 
fitness, in which the interest centers not in the Grail but in 
the knight whose worth has been revealed : 

Wie Herzeloyden kint den gral 
erwarp.” 
Not so the author of the metrical Joseph. He knows 

nothing of Perceval. He is bent on explaining the Grail, 


‘Potvin, 11, 308, v. 67. 2 Parzival, § 827, 6. 
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the precious vessel containing the blood of the slain go, 
which he likens to the eucharist. The extant text is ascyy. 
edly Christian ; so much so, indeed, that one wonders at th: 
insistence of the author and suspects his motive. Yet in one 
respect the primitive basis seems to me nowhere more eyi. 
dent. For if the Joseph were really Christian, would no; 
Joseph and Peter have sufficed to bring the holy vessel ty 
England? And if, as Heinzel' maintains, the ecclesiastica| 
view was that Joseph remained in the Orient, though legend 
allowed him to come to Glastonbury, then could not Nicode- 
mus have brought the Grail? The author of the Joseph knew 
the apocrypha; moreover, he mentions Nicodemus as ass- 
ciated with Joseph. In Perl. we have an example of the 
Grail lineage springing from him. Hence it is clear, as 
Nutt? and Heinzel* have affirmed, that the author has 
amalgamated two traditions; namely, the Joseph story and 
that of Brons and the fish. The latter, we recall, Nutt con- 
nects with Finn through the medium of the Welsh Bran, 


In this I agree with him, for Bran, as we have seen, is an 
evident water-deity, and his attributes and the curious 
incident of his ‘head’ are indications of an agrarian 


nature.* Thus the Joseph preserves for us, in spite of its 
Christian garb, the one clear instance of the connection of 
the Grail rites with the class of primitive beliefs from which 
they sprang. 


1 Gralromane, 92, 95. Cf. also Hulme, The Middle-English Harrowing of 
Hell, E. E. T. S., 1907, pp. lxxvii ff. 

2 Studies, 66, 218. 5 Gralromane, 92. 

‘Rhys, Hib. Lect., 666, where Bran is said to be a Chthonian deity; 
ef. also, Celtic Folklore, 552. Of great interest is the Amaethon, son of 
Don, mentioned in the Kulhweh and Olwen (Loth 1, 240); his agrarian 
nature has long been recognized (see Rhys, Arth. Leg., 42, 157, 245-210), 
but Rhys’s identification of him with the Amangons of the ‘ Elucidation’ 
(v. 63) seems open to question. Amangons suggests Mangon ; cf. above, 
p. 397. For further details see Miss Weston, Sir Perceval, 1, 276-282. 
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But granting that the basis of the Grail theme is an 
agrarian cult, the various elements of myth which helped to 
shape the poetic story remain to be determined. Many of 
these are accessible, I believe, in Celtic literature. In 
making this statement I am aware of the great liability to 
error involved in such an investigation ; for we are in danger 
of identifying what was originally quite distinct, and story 
motifs repeat themselves like the plots of the drama. But 
though the historical and purely literary elements in 
Arthurian story demand our attention first, because they 
provide the securest footing, nevertheless the mythic side is 
of very great importance. The problem, of course, is to 
single out what part is myth, what part history, and what 
part individual fancy. Difficult as this is, it is made less so 
by the fact that the mediseval romancer often failed to grasp 
the significance of his material, which thus assumed curi- 
ously contradictory shapes in the woof of his undiscrimi- 
nating fancy. 

As a working hypothesis Rhys’s' suggestion, after all, suc- 
ceeds best in defining this mythic side, from the point of view 
of the recurrent elements in the stories. I cannot refrain from 
recapitulating his view here as it appears to work out in the 
instances I have studied. The dark divinity, living beyond 
or beneath the water, is the task master of the hero of light ; 
by one means or another, directly by his own efforts or indi- 
rectly through a messenger, beautiful or loathsome—as cir- 
cumstances require—he lures the latter to his abode; there 
he remains until freed by the efforts of a friend, often the 
culture-hero himself. Variations on this theme are as many 
as the human fancy can conceive; but the initial, organic 
idea is constant. In the particular story group we are con- 
sidering, Gawain or Perceval, Lancelot or Galaad are con- 


‘Arth. Leg,, 233, 37. 
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stantly being summoned by messenger or incident to the 
court of the Fisher King, and King Arthur’s main effort i: 
to recover them and maintain the integrity of his order, 
Thus the mythic foree of Arthurian Romance in general js 
the primitive struggle of man to compel and control the 
natural, specifically agricultural, forces on which his exist. 
ence depends; the particular form in which the Grail 
stories have handed it down is as a life-cult resembling the 
Greek mysteries. 
Wm. A. Nivze, 
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XVL—THE LITURGICAL BASIS OF THE 
TOWNELEY MYSTERIES. 


The Towneley Mysteries have two remarkable character- 
istics which have attracted the attention of scholars: they 
contain a number of plays borrowed directly from the 


York cyele and they also contain a number of other plays 
so conspicuous for their highly dramatic form that the 
eyele may be said to have reached in them the highest 
point in the dramatic development of the English Mystery. 
Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
presence of these two sets of plays in Towneley and es- 
pecially for the relationship, and its extent, of Towneley 
and York. The two theories of greatest interest are those 
of Professor Davidson! and Professor Hohlfeld.2 A 
third, advanced by Mr. Pollard,* is practically the same 
as Professor Hohlfeld’s, with one or two slight modifica- 
tions, which hardly concern us here. 

Professor Davidson’s theory is, in one respect, peculiar. 
He thinks the Towneley cycle to be the work of a single 
compiler, working in couplets and quatrains, and drawing 
his plays from various sources. Subsequent studies of the 
nature of the cycles, however, have proved them to be, 
not the work of single editors, but a growth, a gradual 
accumulation of the work of a number of editors. A 
closer examination of the cycle reveals the fact that David- 
son’s editor working in couplets and quatrains was in 
reality two, one using couplets, and the other quatrains, 
and that a considerable interval of time separated them. 


*Davidson, English Mystery Plays (Yale Thesis, 1892), p. 129. 
* Anglia, x1, 219 ff. “Die altenglischen Kollektivmisterien, etc.” 
*Introduction to The Towneley Plays, E. E. T. 8. edition. 
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There is, in fact, evidence here of a certain amount of 
growth. 

The Hohlfeld-Pollard theory, on the other hand, par. 
tially recognizes the fact of growth within the cycle. |; 
attempts to answer two questions: What is the extent and 
nature of the relationship between York and Towneley: 
—What is the relationship between the two groups which 
give Towneley its importance?* Hohlfeld has made 
careful comparison of Towneley and York, play by play, 
and arrives at the following grouping of the T plays in 
regard to their relationship with Y :— ? 

1. Word for word borrowing of entire plays: Plays 8, 
18, 25, 26, 30. 

2. A general imitation of entire plays with a borrow- 
ing of isolated passages: Pl. 10, 14, 15. 

3. A general imitation of entire plays without the 
presence of parallel passages: Pl. 16, 20. 

4. A word for word borrowing of certain parts and a 
general imitation of others: Pl. 22. 

5. General imitation of isolated portions: Pl. 21. 

6. Parallel passages without other agreement: P|. 23, 

7. Without direct evidence of any influencing by Y: 
Pl. 1, 2, 3, 7, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 21, 27, 28, 31, 32. 

8. Not present in Y: Pl. 5, 6, 9, 24. 

Without going into the question of the correctness of 
this grouping, it is te be noted that Hohlfeld found, gen- 
erally speaking, that Y had influenced T in two ways. 
First, there were the direct borrowings, and, second, there 
was a certain amount of what seemed to him general imi- 


‘The first of these may, for convenience, be called the York, or 
Y group; the second because of references which it contains, to 
Wakefield, the Wakefield, or W group. 

? Anglia, x1, 307. 
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tation, extending in certain plays to the borrowing of 
isolated phrases. His conclusion upon these data is * that 
the original author (Verfasser), of T was a man who was 
acquainted with Y, from which he made the direct bor- 
rowings. In certain cases he did not have a copy of the 
plays, but constructed from his recollection of the struc- 
ture of Y, incorporating such phrases as he could re- 
member. In other cases he seems to have written in- 
dependently. He always followed biblical sources closely. 
He was followed by another author, who wrote, with little 
reference to biblical sources, the humorous plays to which 
T owes its greater interest. Mr. Pollard modifies this 


view, giving three stages of growth instead of two, by 
placing in a first or earliest stage those plays in which 
Hohlfeld finds no direct relationship between T and Y.? 
So much for theories concerning Towneley alone. 

There is a third theory of the highest importance to 
the present discussion: the general theory of cyclic growth 
advanced by Mr. E. K. Chambers. In the light of this 
theory, it will be possible to discover the limitations of 
the other two just described. Chambers’s theory is later 
than the two just given. It is applied to no special 
evele, but attempts to outline a course of development 
which is common to all. Hohlfeld* and Davidson,‘ as 
well as other scholars, recognize that the ultimate source 
of the eyeles was in the liturgy of the church; but they do 
not concern themselves with tracing the connection between 
the liturgical and the guild plays with any exactness. It 
remained for Chambers to collect the data upon this larger 
question. A statement of his conclusions is a statement 


1 Anglia, x1, 307 ff. 
*The Towneley Plays, Introduction, xxvii, xxviii. 
* Anglia, x1, 239. Davidson, p. 6, ete. 
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of his theory.’ He believes that the growth of the cycles 
is a literary evolution embracing three periods :— 

1. Liturgical. The development within the liturgy of 
plays on Christ’s Birth, Resurrection, and possibly his 
Passion. 

2. Transitional. The secularization of these plays by 
translation into the vernacular and by enlargement, cithiey 
within already existing scenes, or by the addition of new 
scenes from biblical or apocryphal history; until the cycle 
came to embrace the whole cosmic order from Creation to 
Judgment. The completion of this historie cycle closes 
this period. 

3. Final. Secularization of the plays is complete. 
They are in the hands of the guilds, where they remain, 
suffering constant change; acted now by one trade, now 
by another; re-written and re-arranged to suit new con 
ditions; but firmly fixed in the cyclic form. 

Emphasis must be placed upon the fact that this growth 
is an evolution. The limits of the periods are not sharply 
defined. They merge into each other. Not all cyeles 
reached the full development, nor did all grow with the 
same rapidity. 

It is evident at once that both Hohlfeld and Davidson 
have approached the question of Towneley’s growth from 
a different point of view than would have been probable, 
if they had been acquainted with Chambers’s theory. 
Their field of vision is narrower. To their minds the 
growth of Towneley is a question. of definite authors or 
compilers. For them, the cycle did not grow normally 
out of its liturgical source. They recognized that, geu- 
erally speaking, the ultimate source of all cyclic plays 
must have been the liturgy, but they did not seem to realize 


+E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, vol. 2, chap. xviii-xxii. 
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that the ultimate source of this very Towneley cycle might 
well have been specifie liturgical plays from which the 
present eyele had developed by gradual growth; a growth 
in which all questions of editors or of compilers can refer 
only to the final stages. For the cycle, as it now exists, 
exists in the final stages of its development. The plays 
which make it up are none of them liturgical or transi- 
tional in form. In other words, the theories of Davidson 
and Hohlfeld do not look beyond the Final, or at most the 
Final and late Transitional stages of growth, as given by 
Chambers. It would not be strange if this narrower view 
of the ease has led to a misapprehension of the facts; or 
at least has laid open to question the conclusions at which 
Hohlfeld and Davidson have arrived. 

Hohlfeld bases his theory upon the following facts. 

1. Certain plays are borrowed directly from York. 

2. Others resemble York closely in general structure 
and arrangement; some of these contain parallel phrase- 
ology in places. 

3. Certain other plays show a dramatic power much 
in advance of the rest of the cycle. It is upon the 
first two that he has based that part of his theory 
which assigns most of the plays to an author acquainted 
with York, who worked in three ways: either writing 
on a York framework; or borrowing directly from York; 
or doing independent, original work of his own. Lay- 
ing aside the question whether one author would use 
such remarkably divergent methods, especially in a day 
of little originality, it is apparent, when we come to con- 
sider, in the light of Chambers’s theory, the facts which 
Hohlfeld has discovered, that a legitimate question may be 
raised concerning the second. May not the resemblance 
in general arrangement, we may ask, have arisen from a 
common liturgical source of which the parallel phraseology 
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is a remnant in translation, surviving through years of 
independent growth? It is out of this interesting question 
that the main inquiry of the present paper has developed, 

Turning to Davidson’s theory, we find it to be based 
upon a single fact. He discovered that certain quatrains 
and couplets seemed to be an editor’s work and concluded 
that this man compiled the cycle as it now is. This theory 
takes no account of any theory of growth. It asks no 
questions as to the method by which the various plays ar- 
tained such a development that the compiler could make 
use of them in his cycle. It simply suggests that he col- 
lected them. That this theory should have been advanced 
by Davidson is rather surprising, since he devotes a good 
part of his discussion to tracing the development of the 
guild plays from the liturgical, and, in fact, finds evidence 
of this development in certain isolated scenes in Towneley 
and York.' 

These two theories are thus found to be limited to 
Chambers’s Final Period. The present discussion, on the 


other hand, will concern itself primarily with his firs 
period. It will deal with the question of Towneley’s litur- 
gical source and is, therefore, of necessity, limited to those 
portions of Towneley, which according to Chambers’s 
theory, might have had a liturgical source, leaving for 
another time any discussion of plays possibly, or obviously, 


* Davidson, pp. 6ff. I have already remarked that Davidson's 
compiler is in reality two editors, one using couplets and the other 
quatrains (see above, p. 419). It is of importance to note that the 
couplet man has worked only in the two groups (of the Hohilfeld- 
Pollard grouping) which do not contain direct borrowings from 
York. These borrowings contain no couplets, whereas all three 
groups contain quatrains, and they are especially characteristic of 
the York borrowings. The inference from this is that, contrary 
to Hohlfeld’s idea, the borrowings are the last addition to the 
eycle. 
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Transitional or Final additions to the cycle. The problem 
is: Is the liturgical source of Towneley traceable? If 
traceable, how extensive was it? And in addition to these 
questions another may be asked, to which the exigencies 
of the argument will compel an answer: Are there any 
other extant cycles in which the same liturgical source 
is traceable? These questions are fundamental. Once 
they are answered, it ought to be possible to proceed to a 
coherent tracing of the complete course of development 
through which Towneley passed. 

For the solution of the problem raised in these questions 
certain things are necessary. On the side of the theory 
there must be a careful limitation of each of the three 
stages of cyclic growth, that they may be easily distin- 
guished. On the side of the cycle, there must be some 
opportunity for comparison with other cycles; a com- 
parison through which Transitional and Final accretions 
may, if possible, be eliminated. Such a cycle we have in 
York, with its many affinities to Towneley already noted 
by Hohlfeld and others.’ Such a eycle, it will appear,: 
we have also in the fragment of true Coventry left to us. 
The indications of such a cycle we have in the Beverly 
list of eyclie plays, which bears a striking resemblance to 
the lists of Y, T, and true Cov. 

A comparison such as I have indicated should result, 
if the cycles have a common liturgical source only, in the 
discovery of a common fundamental framework. But, 
that the comparison may be successful, it is obvious that 
certain cautions must be observed and some definite stand- 
ard for determining a common liturgical source must be 
evolved. In order to do this, a rather more elaborate 


*See above, pp. 419 ff. 
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description of the limits and nature of each of Chambers’ 
periods must be made.? 

The Liturgical Period closed, strictly speaking, whey 
translation into the vernacular commenced. In _ isolate; 
cases the vernacular and Latin may both have been sed 
in the service. Such the rubrics would indicate to |, 
the nature of the Resurrection Fragments discovered }) 
Professor Skeat at Shrewsbury.? But these isolated jn. 
stances only emphasize the rule, a rule of great import 
ance in the comparisons we are to undertake. For the 
presence of common rhymes in two texts of the same scene 
which are under comparison would indicate a common 
source in the vernacular, and therefore a common source 
from either the Transitional or Final Periods; whereas 
two texts derived from a common liturgical source woul: 
contain a similar development of the thought, and po- 
sibly similar phrases arising from translation of the same 
original, but hardly any number of similar rhymes. 

The liturgical period, then, is characterized by the tse 
of Latin. In addition to this, it is necessary to detin 
both its limits and the typical form of the liturgical plays. 
The earliest, or Resurrection Play, attained considerable 
development within the liturgy, containing scenes fron 
the time the Jews warn Pilate that the tomb should be 
guarded, up to and including the Resurrection, and there- 
after through the appearance to Mary, the Walk to Em- 
maus, and the Appearance to Thomas. Instead of being 
split up into a number of plays, this liturgical drama was 
a single play with a number of scenes. Internal develop: 
ment was subsequently to enlarge these scenes to such an 
_extent that the single play broke up into a number of 


1 For detailed discussion see Chambers, vol. 1m. 
?Academy (London), Jan. 11, 1890. 
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plays centering around the Resurrection. But this is a 
Transitional development. It is important to remember 
that in the liturgy these plays were simply scenes of one 
long play written in Latin. These facts have an import- 
ant bearing upon the cyclic development. Because of 
them any divergence from type in a liturgie play could 
generally arise in only three ways: (1) the order of the 
scenes might be changed; (2) new scenes might be added ; 
(3) old scenes might be dropped. The exigencies of the 
Latin text and the church service would prohibit much 
lengthening of scenes by extending the dialogue. 

The second, or Christmas Play, centering around 
Christ’s birth, also attained considerable development 
within the liturgy. By the close of the liturgical period 
it may be assumed to include scenes from the coming of 
the Shepherds to worship, through the Flight into Egypt. 

In connection with the Christmas service there grew up 
another play called the Prophetae, which has an important 
bearing upon the present discussion. It was originally a 
sermon, a portion of which purported to give prophecies 
of the coming Christ by sacred and profane historical 
characters. This portion was subsequently dialogued and 
then dramatized, so that out of it developed a series of 
incidents, like that of Balaam and his Ass, connected with 
Old Testament history. From them was evolved a series 
of Old Testament plays. This was the usual develop- 
ment.’ In certain cases, however, Chambers found the 
Prophetae as a prologue to the Stella, in which the main 
prophecies are hurriedly reviewed. This seems to have 
been the case in Towneley, York, and true Coventry. 
The greatest development of the Prophetae must neces- 
sarily have been Transitional. 


*Chambers, vol. 2, pp. 52 ff. 
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Chambers finds few indications of a Passion play within 
the Liturgy, though the earliest Passion Play in existence 
is wholly in Latin and remarkably like a liturgical play, 

Such are the limits of the liturgical plays, as Chamber: 
lays them down. It must remembered, however, thar 
his is a general theory, and that particular examples may 
show more or less variation from type. 

The growth during the Transitional and Final Periods 
may be summarized with much less detail. Developmen: 
within the liturgy was mainly confined to the addition of 
scenes to older plays. This continues in Transition, 
New scenes are added. A Passion Play appears. The 
Prophetae develops into a series of Old Testament plays 
from the Fall of Lucifer down. The events of the Christ 
mas play are linked to those of the Passion by scenes from 
Christ’s life. A Harrowing of Hell connects Passion and 
Resurrection, and all is closed by a play on the Judgment. 
The cycle is filled out. But the use of the vernacular 
gives a chance for dialogue before impossible. Conver 
sations are elaborated. Scenes which were merely dium) 
show are invested with a dialogue and drawn out to a 
great length. Comedy develops. The liturgical plays, 
long in themselves, become inordinately long and split 
up, each scene becoming a separate play. The Final 
Period begins when, completely separated from the church, 
the plays are handed over to the guilds, there to go through 
constant editing and shifting until interest in them finally 
dies out and they are abandoned. 

From all this may be deduced certain obvious cautions 
with regard to a comparison that attempts to bring out 
similarity in liturgical source. 

1. Not all the plays could by any possibility have 
developed from the liturgy. 

2. The chief indication of liturgical source will be a 
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similar framework in the texts compared, running, not 
through single plays in a series, but through the whole 
series of plays which may have made up the scenes 
of a single liturgical play, whether Christmas or Resur- 


rection. 
3. This framework may or may not be indicated by 


similar phraseology. In those scenes where there has been 
simply translation from the original, with little enlarge- 
ment, there may be considerable similar phraseology. 
But if enlargement has taken place, the similar phrases 
may be only tags or catchwords, remaining from the origi- 


nal episode. 
4. This similar phraseology must not contain rhymes 


common to the compared texts. The presence of rhymes 
is evidence of a vernacular, that is a Transitional, source. 

With these cautions in mind we may state our rule for 
determining a common liturgical source. If it is possible 
to discover running through the plays of the same litur- 
gical group in two or more cycles a common fundamental 
framework upon which all the variations in each cycle 
have been superimposed, we are warranted in assuming, 
for that group in these cycles, a common liturgical source. 
Our assumption is strengthened if a similar phraseology 
exists which corresponds in a more or less fragmentary 
way to the development of the story as it is shown in the 


common framework.! 


*Concerning these similar phrases it may be objected that they 
are nothing more than translations of the same biblical source, 
rather than of a liturgical original. And in some scenes this would 
appear to be the case, were it not that in other scenes they show 
a common variation from the Bible story, which is evidently origi- 
nally a liturgical variation. It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that each of these plays is but a scene in a long liturgical 
play, which is much elaborated, and must be considered in its 
relation to the other scenes of the play. 
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We come, then, to consider the growth of Towneley jy 
the light of Chambers’s theory. The method will be jy 
a comparison with York and true Coventry, which \; 
incidently help us to some conclusions concerning thos 


two cycles as well as Towneley. 

According to the limits for the liturgical plays |sij 
down by Chambers, those of Towneley which may ha; 
grown from a liturgical source are: from the Christinus 
Play, plays xi through xvi (Shepherds, Magi, Flight int, 
Egypt, Herod the Great); from the Resurrection Play, 
plays xxvi, xxvii, xxviii (The Resurrection, containing 
also an Appearance to Mary, The Pilgrims to Emmavs, 
and Thomas of India). It will be convenient to consider 
the Christmas series first. 


Tue Curistmas Puays. 


A glance at the titles of the plays preceding and fi- 
lowing those mentioned above as possibly the scenes of the 
liturgical play out of which T developed, shows that they 
do not include all the plays in T upon events connected 
with Christ’s birth and childhood. The series con- 
inences with play x on the Annunciation and runs through 
play xviii, Christ with the Doctors in the Temple. On 
the strength of Chambers’s theory alone we have no righit 
to include any but plays xii through xvii in our compari- 


son of T, Y, and true Cov. But we must remember 
that Chambers’s theory is general and from it particular 
cycles may in some measure vary. This consideration 
would lead us to include all of the Christmas plays in T 
in our comparison, in order to see whether any variation 
from type may be discovered in Towneley. The most 
superficial examination of the titles of scenes in York and 
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true. Cov. reveals a similarity which further impels us 
‘ this examination. The scenes of the Christmas plays 


in the three cycles are :— 


Coventry: Shear. 
Towneley: Pl. 10-18. fork: Pl. 12-20. Tailors ; Weav. 
1, Shearmenand Tailors. 
10. Prophetic Prologue. 12. Prophetic Prologue. —_ Prophetic Prologue. 


Annunciation. Annunciation. Annunciation. 
Salutation of Eliza- 
beth. 
Joseph’s Trouble 13. Joseph’s Trouble  Joseph’s Trouble. 
about Mary. about Mary. 
11. Salutation of Eliza- 
beth. 14. Birth of Jesus. Birth of Jesus. 
12 and 13. The two 15. The Shepherds. Shepherds. 
Shepherds Plays. 
14. The Magi. 16, 17. The Magi. The Magi. 
15. Flight into Egypt. 18. Flight into Egypt. Flight into Egypt. 
16. Herod The Great 19. Innocents. Innocents. 
(The Innocents). 2. Weavers’ Play. 
17. Purificationof Mary. 41. Purification. Purification. 
18. Christ with the Doc- 20. The Doctors. The Doctors. 


tors in the Temple. 


It is evident from this list that the extent of the group 
in the three cycles is practically the same. Discrepancies 
may be noted as follows :— 


The Salutation of Elizabeth precedes Joseph’s Trouble in York, 

follows it in Towneley, is not present in Coventry. 

2. Towneley contains no account of the Birth, but does contain two 
Shepherds plays. In Coventry the Shepherds play and the 
Birth are linked together in the following order: scene one of 
the Shepherds play, one of the Birth; a second Shepherds scene, 
a second Birth scene. 

3. The group consists in T of nine plays; in York of ten, one of 

which, the Purification, is out of place; * in Coventry of two. 


‘Miss L. T. Smith, The York Plays, Introduction, p. xxi, and 
note, p. 433. 
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Of the three, Coventry has the more primitive form, sine 
the original liturgical play has remained almost intae:, 
only two scenes having broken away. The discussion oj 
Chambers has shown that the direction of growth was 
towards the separation, rather than towards the grouping, 
of scenes. This is an indication that the transitiong| 
growth of Coventry was very incomplete. It seems almos: 
to have stood still for a long period. The other diserey- 
ancies noted above will be considered later. The one 
thing especially noteworthy is that the comparison reveals 
a marked similarity in the titles in these three cycles, 
Whatever value this comparison may have is increased 
upon examination of other cycles, Chester and so-called 
Coventry, which, while they reveal a superficial simi- 
larity in title, do not show so close a similarity to any 
of these three as these do to each other. That this is 
true will develop during the discussion. 

Unless the general similarity were supported by 
weightier reasons, the comparison might well stop here. 
But it is noteworthy that of the plays mentioned above ' 
in which Hohlfeld finds a general imitation of York by 
Towneley, either with or without borrowing of isolated 
passages, four (10, 14, 15, 16), are in this group, and 
all but one in the limited portion of the group which 
Chambers’s theory would lead us to think liturgical in 
source. Of course, if Hohlfeld’s theory of general bor- 
rowing from Y be not admitted, his general imitation 
becomes a general similarity, and a general similarity is 
the first of our tests for a liturgical source. That one 
of these plays, 10, is the first of the extant T series of 
Christmas scenes, would lead us to a more extensive in- 
vestigation of the whole series, rather than of plays 12 
to 16 alone. 


*See page 420. 
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But so far the discussion of these general points has 
produced no reason, other than similarity in titles of 
scenes, Why true Coventry should be included in the com- 
parison. There is still another characteristic which links 
these three cycles together and at the same time dis- 
tinguishes them from all other English Mystery plays. 
They each have, as noted in the list of titles, a prologue 
of prophets prefixed to the first of their Christmas scenes, 
the Annunciation. So peculiar is this characteristic that 
it has been the basis of considerable discussion and con- 
siderable tracing of relationships, by borrowing, between 
the eycles.' But I have already mentioned the fact that 
Chambers? discovered two distinct developments of the 
Prophetae, one into the series of Old Testament plays 
and the other into the prologue to the Stella, or Christmas 
play. Can the presence of such a prologue in each of 
these three cycles, and in no others, be a mere coinci- 
dence? In this connection is it not a remarkable fact 
that it has been impossible to discover any evidence of 
Old Testament Plays in connection with true Coventry ?* 
Is not the fact of a similar prophetic prologue in Y and 
T, when coupled with the fact of absolutely dissimilar 
Old Testament plays, a hint that Y and T developed 
from the same liturgical source? And is not the presence 
of the prologue in Coventry, coupled with the absence of 
Old Testament plays, a hint that, in any comparison for 
determining the liturgical relationships of Y and T, true 
Coventry should be included? Does not the fact that 
this prophetic prologue is prefixed to the Annunciation 


*See Davidson and Hohlfeld. 
* Chambers, vol. 2, pp. 52 ff. 
*While T and Y coincide in the titles of the Old Testament 
scenes through Abraham and Isaac, they disagree thereafter, and 
where they coincide in title the framework differs. 
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furnish an indication that the whole series from Annuppi. 
ation through the Flight should be included in the eo. 


parison, especially when this series is only one play iy 


Coventry ? 

This analysis and comparison of the Christmas series 
in Y, T, and true Cov. will endeavor to show the 
probability that this series in each of the three cycles j; 
a development under differing circumstances from the 
same liturgical source. But it must be remembered tha: 
such evidence as may be offered, wholly internal as i; is, 
ean establish no more than a probability, which can be 
argued for, but never positively proved. It points t- 
wards a theory but does not determine a fact. 

To bring out more clearly the points of this compari- 
son, a corresponding liturgical play is given, as 
there is such a play extant. As the liturgical play is only 
similar to, and not the direct source of, the cyclic play, 
there is not exact agreement in any one case. Nor has i: 
been thought necessary to use the same play throughout. 
Rather, scenes from different plays, which correspon 
most exactly to the cyclic play, have been chosen. For 
the scenes up to the Shepherds, a Benedictbeuern play,’ 
containing a prophetic prologue, has been used. or the 
Shepherds and Magi, and also for the Innocents, use has 
been made of a Magi from Fleury.” For the Flight a 
Freising * play has been used because it is more detailed. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of divergence in 
each cycle, due in large part to constant re-editing. Ther 
has been, besides enlargement of certain scenes, some shitt- 
ing in the order and a certain amount of omission. \s 
it is the purpose of this paper to discover whether, amidst 


*Du Méril, Origines Latines du Thédtre Moderne, p. 187. 
?Du Méril, pp. 162, 175. 5 Ibid., p. 171. 
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Coventry, Shearmen and Tailors.’ 


1. Prologue by Isaye. (1-46) ? 


Man having fallen by 


(Annunciation. 
Gabriel. 
Hayle, Mare, full of grace! 
Owre Lord God ys with the. 
(47-48) 
Mary expresses wonder. (51-54) 
Dred the nothyng, meydin, 
of this; 


(jah. 


(55) 


Wherefore in the grace schalbe 
(61) 
conseyve 


(62) 


fownde ; 
schalt 
this grownde 


For thow apon 


Il marvell soore how thatt 
(68) 
knev 


Vary. 
mabe. 

Manus cumpany 

vett, 


neyuer 


Gost in the 


(72) 


Gab. The Wholle 
schall lyght, 


Beholde 


cosyn clene, (S82) 


Gab. Eylesabeth thy 


Vary. Asse his hande- 


mayde | submyt me. (91) 


'The text of true Coventry used is that found in Manly, Specimens of the 


PreShaksperean Drama, vol. 1, pp. 


SCENE 1, THE ANNUNCIATION. 


York, Pl. 12, scene 1. 


Prologue. (st. 1-12). 


Ang. Hayle! Marie! full of grace 
and blysse, (13) 


Oure Lord God is with pe: 


Mary expresses wonder (13) 
Ang. Ne drede pe noght, pou mylde 


marie 


Consayue and bere a childe pou sall, 
(14) 


Howe sulde it be, I the praye, 
I knawe no man.... (16) 


Vary. 


Ang. The Halygast in pe sall lighte, 
(17) 


Ang. Loo, Elyzabeth, pi cosyne, 


Goddis handmayden, lo! me 
here, (18) 


Vary. 


120 ff. 


* Figures in ( ) indicate stanzas in Y and T, lines in Cov. 


i. 
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Towneley, Pl. 10, st. 1-14. 


Prologue by Deus. (st. 1-76 
lines). 


Annunciation. 
Ang. hayll, Mary, 
thou! (3) 
My lord of heuen is wyth the, 
wythouten end; 
No interruption by Mary. 
Ang. Goodly lady, haue thou no 
drede, 
That I commend; (3) 
Thou shall conceyue within thi 
sydys 
A chyld of myght. (4) 


well 


Mary. How shuld it be? (7) 


I cam neuer by man’s syde, (8) 


Ang. The holy gost shall light 
in the, (10) 


Ang. And se, Mary, (11) 
Elesabeth, thi cosyn, that is cald 
geld, 

I am his maydn at his 
hand. (13) 


Mary, 


Ang. Spiritus sanctus 


Benedictbeuern. 


A long dialogued prologue. 


Adam’s sin and the Serpent’s guile, a maiden shall bear a son who shall redeem Adam and all his race. 


Ang. Ave Maria, gratia plena. Domi- 


nus tecum, (Luke, 1. 28) 


Ang. Ecce concipies, et paries. ete. 
(Luke, 1. 31) 


Varia. Quo modo fiet istud, quia 
virum non cognosco? (¥ 
34) 


superveniet. 
(v. 35) 


Mary. Eece ancilla Domini. (v. 


38) 
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all this change, a certain fundamental likeness can be 
made out, it has seemed best to take up the scenes one by 
S §©6one and dispose of each in turn, rather than to attempt a 
: consideration and comparison of the whole group at once. 


Scene 1: The Annunciation. 


The comparison brings out :— 


The common prophetic prologue. 
2. The common fundamental framework. On comparison this fun- 
damental framework is found to follow scripture more closely 
than the liturgical play in two particulars. The liturgical 
play contains no expression of fear on Mary’s part, followed by 
the reassuring speech of Gabriel; nor does it contain any refer- 
ence to Elizabeth. This reference to Elizabeth is in all three 
of the cyclic plays, as is the reassuring speech of Gabriel. Mary 
expresses fear in Y and Cov., but not in T. This is probably 
lost from T; otherwise there would be no reason for Gabriel's 
reassuring speech. The fact of its presence in Y and Cov., with 


which T otherwise agrees, would also indicate its former pres- 
ence in T. These common deviations from Benedictbeuern only 


emphasize the common fundamental framework of the cyclic 


scenes. 
3. The great similarity in phraseology. This similarity does not 
extend to the use of common rhymes in the three cycles. It 
evidently arises from a translation of the liturgical source 
without extensive enlargement. This liturgical play must have 
followed scripture even more closely than does Benedictbeuern, 
since it contains the episode of Mary’s fear and the last refer- 
ence to Elizabeth. In the cycles scripture is followed even more 
closely than the citations would indicate, as only those parts 
necessary to bring out the fundamental framework have been 
quoted. Indeed, it might be thought that the similarity in 
phraseology arose from the use of the scriptures alone and not 
from the translation of a liturgical source, did it continue 
without variation from scripture throughout all the Christmas 
series. But subsequent scenes, for instance the very next one, 
contain similarities in phraseology where it is possible to dis- 
cover no direct scriptural source. The Christmas series must 
be considered as a whole. 
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This is one of the plays in which Hohlfeld found 7 
to be a general imitation of Y. We have discovered 
general similarity to true Cov. Davidson found this 
striking similarity in phraseology to run through the 
so-called Coventry and Chester as well. He thinks jt 
indicates that this scene in all the cycles had the same 
liturgical source. This is, however, but one scene of a 
long liturgical play; and, further, the fundamental frame. 
work of Chester and the so-called Coventry becomes radi- 
cally different from this series as the play develops. It 
is better, therefore, to consider that the similarity here 
noted arises from a literal use of the biblical source 
throughout this scene in the different plays from which 
the cycles developed. That Y, T, and true Cov. have 
a common source is only to be proved by the discovery 
that the common fundamental framework extends through- 
out the group. Davidson stated his conclusion thus:' 
“When agreeing passages are scriptural quotations one 
cannot base upon them a theory of direct interdependence 
among extant plays; but must rather consider that they 
had a common liturgical source.” This last clause | 
would modify by saying: provided the fundamental frame- 
work of the groups containing the passages is the same. 
Otherwise they must be considered to have grown from 
different liturgical plays each closely following the scrip- 
tural source. 

As far as this scene in T, Y, and true Coy. is con- 
cerned, we find it responding to the test we have set. 
The three cycles show a common fundamental framework. 
This is emphasized by a close similarity in phraseology, 
arising from translation of the original without extensive 
enlargement. 


* Davidson, pp. 158-163. 
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» scene is missing. 


SCENE 2, THE SALUTATION. 


York, Pi. 12, se. 2. 


Vary entering inquires concern- 
ing her relatives. 
Elyzabeth, myn awne cosyne, (19) 
Me thoght I coveyte alway mast 
To speke with pe of all my 

kynne, 


Elizabeth weleomes Mary. 
Welcome! mylde Marie, 
Myne aughen cosyne so dere, 
Joifull woman am I, 
pat I nowe see pe here. 


Elizabeth: Blissid be pou anely 

Of all women in feere, ete. (20- 
21). 

Translation of part of the Magni- 
ficat. (22) 


They part. 


Towneley, Pl. 11. 


te 


Elizabeth after welcoming Mary 
makes this inquiry: 

ull lang shall I the better be, 

That I may speke my fyll with 


the, 

(3) 

To wytt how thi freyndys fare, 
ete. 


Towneley had commenced with 
this, 
Welcom, Mary, blyssed blome, 
loyfull am I of thi com 
To me, from Nazareth. 
Then follows home news as un- 
der 1. 


Elizabeth: Blyssed be thou of all 
women, ete. (7-8). 


Translation of Magnificat. (9- 
13). 


They part. 


Benedictbeuern. 


1. The first of this play is Luke ; 
42, 43. 
Unde hoe mihi, ete.: Ex quo facta 
est vox salutationes, ete. 
These verses form part of 3 ir 
Y and T. 


3. Eliz. Benedicta te in mulieribus 
Tuque portabis, ete. (Vv. 41) 


4. Mary. Magnificat mea, etc. 


5. 


Deinde recedat Elizabeth. 
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Scene 2: The Salutation. 


This scene is lacking in Coventry. In T it follows 


4 Joseph’s Trouble; in Y it precedes it. As the chron- 


ology of Y is correct, the scene is given second. The 


comparison brings out :— 


1. The common fundamental framework of T and Y. This varies 
markedly from Benedictbeuern in that it discards scripture in 
the introduction, making this an inquiry after relatives. In 
Y Mary makes the inquiry and then Elizabeth welcomes her. 
In T Elizabeth first welcomes Mary and then makes the inquiry. 
The three remaining episodes are the same in both plays and in 
the Benedictbeuern. 

Considerable similar phraseology. In the introduction the wel- 
come of Elizabeth and the inquiry contain very similar phrases, 
but without the common rhymes which would indicate their 
transitional origin. The fact that the characters who speak the 
phrases are different in each cycle is of no importance. ‘These 
might vary with every editor. The phrasal correspondence in 
the last three episodes is so like that of the Annunciation that 
it did not seem necessary to detail it in the comparison. 


bo 


This fundamental similarity between Y and T would 
indicate a common source for them. The absence of the 


@ scene from Cov. may be accounted for in two ways. 
® Either it never existed and the scene in Y and T is an 
© addition from transitional sources, or it has been dropped 
® by an editor. The latter seems the more reasonable ex- 


planation; for, if from a transitional source, the Y and 
T scenes would have been likely to have had common 
rhymes as well as similar phrases. Nor would the varia- 
tion in order in the introduction have been so probable. 


| That in itself indicates a common source more remote 


than the transitional period. The introduction would 


® have become fixed by translation before it reached T and 


Y. On the other hand, the text of Cov. which we have 


Mis late and has been thoroughly revised by one Robert 
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Croo (See the finis of the play). The next scene resume 
the likeness to T and Y which we found in the preceding 
Annunciation scene. This is strong evidence that thers 
must have been at one time a similar scene of the Salytg- 
tion in Coventry. The variation in order between T an 
Y is doubtless editorial also and arose through the sep, 
ration of the long liturgical play into shorter plays: Y 
combining Annunciation and Salutation; T, Annunciation 
and Joseph’s Trouble. 

In this Salutation scene Davidson finds the same eon 
nection with Chester and so-called Coventry that he found 
in the scene of the Annunciation. Here the same objec- 
tions prevail, with the additional one that neither coy 
tains the introduction common to T and Y. 

So this second scene corresponds to our test in the eas 
of T and Y, with strong probability that a similar sem 
is lost from Coventry. 


Scene 3: Joseph’s Trouble About Mary. 


This scene is not in Benedictbeuern, nor in any othe 
liturgical and transitional plays which have come down 
to us. But it shows so many similar characteristics 
Y, T, and true Cov. that the comparison enables ws to 
judge with fair accuracy of the common source. The 
original scene certainly embraced the following events. 
Joseph greets Mary and reproaches her. She _protes's 
her innocence. He is incredulous and says she is deceiv- 
ing him. Again she protests and he leaves in sorrow and 
disgust, only to be told by the angel that she spoke thie 
truth. He returns, is forgiven, and they start for Bethle- 
hem. This outline is followed, with greatest exactness 
by Cov.; an indication that its transitional growth is far 
from as extensive as that of the other two. The great 
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Coventry. 


l. 


bo 


Begins (100) 
Josoff. Mare, my wyff so dere, 
How doo ye, dame, and whatt 
chere 
Ys with you this tyde? 


Mary replies. Joseph continues, 
Sey, womon; who hath byn here 
sith I went, (106) 

To rage wyth thee? 
Mary. Syr, here was nothur man 
nor man’s eyvin, (108) 
But only the sond of owre Lorde 
God in heyvin. 


Jos. Tell me, womon; whose ys 
this chyld? (117) 

Mary. Non but youris, husebond 
soo myld. 

Jos. Bot myne? allas! alias! 
why sey ye soo? (120) 

Wele-awey! womon, now may I[ 
goo, 

Be-gyld as many a-nothur ys. 


Mary. Na, truly, sir, ye be not 
be-gylde, (123) 

Nor yet with spott of syn I am 
not defylde; 


Joseph here makes a speech ex- 
pressing his incredulity and de- 
termination to leave Mary: Now 
fare-well, Mare, I leyve the here 
alone, (136) 


Ang. Aryse up, Josoff, and goo 
whom ageyne (143) 

Unto Mare, thy wiff, that ys 
so fre. 


Sche hath conseyvid with-owt any 
trayne (147) 
The Seyeond Person in Trenete; 
Jhesu schalbe hys name, sarten, 
Jos. Wherefore to Mare I woll 
in hast. (155) 

Jos. Forgeve me, swete wyff, 
here in this lond! (157) 

Mary. Now, that Lord in hey- 
vin, sir, he you forgyve! 
(164) 

And I do for-geve yow in hys 
name 
For euermore. 


Jos. But now to Bedlem must | 
wende. (168) 


Go we to-gedur in Goddis 
wholle name: (179) 


SCENE 3, JOSEPH’S TROUBLE ABOUT MARY. 


York, Pl. 13. 


Begins with account by Joseph of 

(1-9), his marriage with Mary. But 

on first meeting her he says: 

Jos. Gramercy, Marie, saie what 
chere, 

Tell me pe soth, how es’t with pe? 
(10) 

Without reply from Mary he goes on. 

Wha has been there? (10) 

Hir sidis shewes she is with childe. 

Whose ist marie? (11) 

Mary. Sir, Goddis and youres. (11). 


Jos. Nay, nay, now wate I wele 

I am begiled. (11). (Jo- 
seph, st. 11-21, inquires the truth of 
two women and tries to get Mary to 
confess. She replies as above (3), 
until at last she says,) 


Mary. Joseph, yhe are begiled, (21) 
With synne was I neuer filid. 


Jos. But sitte stille here tille I 
come agayne, (23) 
Me bus an errand here beside. 
(He goes out to sleep.) 


Ang. Waken, Joseph! and take bet- 
tir kepe 

To Marie, pat is pi felawe fest. (25) 

The childe pat sall be borne of her 

Itt is consayued of pe haly gast. (27) 


Jesus his name pou calle, 
Jos. Me bus pray hir halde me ex- 
cused (29) 
Saie, Marie wiffe, how fares pou? 
Mary. pe bettir sir, for yhou. 


(She says she has nothing to for- 
give.) 


Jos. Till Bedlem bus me it bere. 


Towneley, Pl. 10, st. 15-51. 


1. 


5. 


6. 


Joseph bemoans his folly in (15 
18) his marriage and greeting 
Mary for the first time says; 
Hayll, Mary, and well ye be! 
(19) 
why, bot woman, what chere 
with the? 
Mary’s reply is evasive. Joseph 
SaVs; 
Who owe this child thou gose 
with all? 
Mary. Sir, ye, and god of heuen. 
(20) 


Jos. That word had thou to 
tyne, (21) 
ffor it is right full fare me fro, 
(22) 
And I forthynkys thou has done 
80 
Thise ill dedys bedene; ete. 
Mary. At godys wyll, Joseph, 
(23), must it be 
ffor certanly bot god and ye 
I know none other man; 
ffor fleshly was I never fylyd. 
Joseph in an aside (25-42), re- 
lates the story of his marriage 
as in the beginning of Y (Apoc- 
rypha), and says at the end; 
To wylderness I will for thi 
Enfors me for to fare; 

And neuer longer with hir dele, 
But stylly shall I from hir stele. 
That mete shall we no more. 
Ang. Turne home to thi spouse 

agane, (44) 
Look thou deme in hir no trane, 
ffor she was neuer ffylde. 


She hase consauyed the holy gast, 
And she shall bere godys son; 


Jos. ffor thy to hir now Wy!l I 
weynde, (47) 
Jos. A, mary, wyfe, what chere? 
(48) 
Mary. The better, sir, that ve ar 
here; (49) 

Jos. fYorgyf me, I the pray. 
Vary. Now all that euer ye 
sayde me to, 

God forgyf you, and I do, 
With all the myght | 
may. 


Not in T. 
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addition in T and Y is the story of Joseph’s marriage ; 
but it is an independent addition in each, for it occurs 
at different places and is developed in different ways. 
In Y the puellae who first meet the returning Joseph are 
characters in the play. In T they are only referred to 
by Joseph in the course of his story. The points brought 
out by the comparison between the cycles are: 


1. The almost identical words with which Joseph first addresses 
Mary in each cycle. 
His request to know whose the child is. 
Mary’s reply. This has been elaborated in Cov., but the stanza 
brings out the same meaning as in Y and T. 
The common reply of Joseph, “I am beguiled,” varied in T. 
Mary’s reply. “Ye are not beguiled. With synne was I never 
fylde.” The common rhyme in Coventry and York is note- 
worthy. But Y has distorted the sense. In T the rhyme is 
missing. 
Joseph takes leave of Mary. 
The speech of the angel. 
Joseph begs Mary’s forgiveness. Note that Cov. and T agree in 
Joseph’s first speech given in the comparison; that Y and T 
agree in Mary’s reply; and that Cov. and T agree in the for- 
giveness by Mary. 
Cov. and Y make the two start for Bethlehem. 


I have indicated in 8 above how two of the eveles agree 
while one varies; and that it is not always the same two 
which agree. Other instances occur in the play :— 


1. In Cov. and T Mary replies to Joseph’s first greeting. Not 
so in Y. 
In Y and T Mary’s defence is the same, “Sir ye and god.” 
This is more elaborate in Cov. — 
The doubt of Joseph, “I am beguiled,”’ expressed similarly in 
Y and Cov., is different in T. 
Rhyme, begylde, defyled, in Cov. and Y. Not in T. 


If it had been found that the same two were always 
similar and the same one always different, it would have 


SCENE 


Coventry 


1. Mary. God haue mai 
soffe, my 
soo dere; ( 

All profettis herto 
beyre wyttn 

The were tyme now drai 

That my chyld wolbe 
wyche ys K 
blis. 


bo 


. Jos. Loo! blessid Mar 
schall ye lend, 


3. Joseph (194-203) go 
help. Compare Ches' 
109. (This seems to 
late change. Origina 
must have gone for | 
in Y; for he brings n 
and the last scene is li 
The child is born. 
(Here a shepherd scen 
venes.) 204-277. 

4. Joseph entering we 

(284) 

Now welcum to me, the 
of mon, 

With all the omage 1 
con ; 

5. Joseph takes the child 
arms to warm it. 
Mary asks it back he 
That schalbe done anor 

so myld, (295) 
For the brethyng of 
bestis hath warmyd 


well, i-wys. 


ENE 4, THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


marcy, Jo- 
my spowse 
e; (184) 
ierto dothe 
vyttnes, 
draith nere 
wolbe borne, 
ys Kyng of 


| Mare, here 
lend, (192) 


) goes for 
Chester, p. 
is to be a 


‘iginally he 
for fuel as 
ngs no help, 
» is like Y.) 
1. 

scene inter- 


worships. 
2, the Makar 
age thatt I 


child in his 
it. When 

ck he says; 

anon, Mare 

) 

ig of these 

myd (hym) 


York, Pl. 14:— 


Mary. God will vs wisse, full 
wele witt 3e, 
er-fore, Joseph, be of gud chere, 
For in this place borne will he be 
pat sall vs saue fro sorowes sere, 
bope euen and morne. 
(5) 
Sir, witte 3e wele pe tyme is 
nere, 
hee will be borne. 
Jos. pan behoves vs bide here 
stille, 
here in pis same place all 
pis nyght. 
Joseph goes out after fuel. 
(7-12). The child born. 
Mary worships and Joseph, out- 
side, complains of the cold. 


Joseph entering worships. 
Nowe welcome, floure fairest of 
hewe, 
I shall pe menske with mayne 
and myght. 


They put the child in the man- 
ger and say the beasts worship 
him. (17-19) 
Mary. To halde hym warme pei 
are full fayne (19) 
with pare warme breth, 
Joseph and Mary worship. 
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been possible to say nothing but that the varying one had 
a different source. When, however, we find the varia. 
tions running Y, Cov., T, T, Y, Cov., Y, T, and tha 
some of the differences even here, as in 2 above, are only 
a matter of elaboration, the result is to add to the argy. 
ment for a common source with individual variations, 
The similarity is fundamental; the dissimilarity, edj. 
torial. 

The rhyme in Cov. and Y,,noted above, would seem 
in itself to indicate a direct borrowing of one by the other, 
But I am not certain that an isolated example of that 
kind should be considered, especially when T does not 
contain the rhyme, though evidently from the same source, 
and when the meaning of the corresponding phrases diff-rs 
in the two. 

In Chester this scene has never been expanded beyond 
a single speech by Joseph and the angel’s reply. So- 
called Coventry is very similar to T, Y, and true Coventry, 
and suggests a borrowing from an older form of those 
cycles and, afterwards, a separate enlargement. 
So-called Coventry, p. 117, lines 22-23:—? 

Jos. How hast thou ferde, jentyl mayde, 
Why] I have be out of londe? 

p. 118, line 19: 

Sey me, Mary, this childys fadyr ho is? 
The fadyr of hevyn and ze it is, 
This childe is Goddys and jour. 
Goddys childe! thou lyist, in fay; 
But ;it I sey, Mary, whoos childe is this? 
Goddys and joure, I sey i-wis. 


Also p. 118, line 23:— 


Jos. ja! ga! alle olde men to me take tent, 


+The text of so-called Coventry is Halliwell, Ludus Coventriae. 
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Compare this last with true Cov., 65, 13:— 


Jos. All olde men, insampull take be me! 


As so-called Coventry does not contain the story of 
Joseph’s marriage, it must have been borrowed, either 
from the true Coventry or else from another play, before 
this story was added. It makes more evident the fact 
that the story is a late addition to the play. I have 
already shown that the differing treatment of the Puellae 
incident would indicate different editors in T and Y; that 
one was independent of the other as far as this addition 
was concerned. 

This discussion has developed the fact that here also 
the scenes in the three cycles respond to the test we have 
set. There was developed in the discussion a common 
fundamental framework or basis upon which many addi- 
tions and variations have been made. The plan of this 
framework is indicated by certain similar phrases without 
any common rhymes except in one instance. Even here 
the common rhyme is probably accidental, as it is found 
in only two of the three cycles, and there with a distorted 
meaning in one. 

In this scene the construction of the Chester eyele be- 
gins to differ from Y, T, and true Cov., and the agree- 
ment on the part of so-called Cov. is evidently a late 
borrowing. 


Scene 4: The Birth of Christ. 


The scene of Christ’s birth is missing from T, its place 
being taken by the first of the Wakefield Shepherd Plays. 
This omission is probably due to editing. The superior 
interest of the W plays has led to the insertion of both 
and the crowding out of the birth. A similar condition 
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of affairs exists in the Passion Group. In T the second 
trial before Pilate follows directly after the trial befoy, 
Caiaphas. In Y three scenes, The Dream of Pilate’ 
Wife, Jesus before Pilate, Trial before Herod, interven, 
between Caiaphas and Pilate II. The trial befoy, 
Caiaphas in T and the first scene of the Second Tria! 
before Pilate are in the meter peculiar to the Waketicld 
plays. This is evidently another place where the superior 
interest of these W scenes has crowded out other less 
interesting matter. In Coventry and Y there is much 
confusion in the birth scenes, but even here the genera! 
plan of the original can be traced. On page 431 it wa- 
noted that the Shepherd and Birth scenes in Coy. wer 
confused; each divided into two scenes, the birth alter. 
nating with the Shepherds. In the other cycles, whey 
each scene is a play by itself, this would be impossil)e. 
If however, we consider the two birth scenes and the two 
shepherd scenes in Cov. together, in relation to the She; 
herd and Birth plays in the other cycles, their funds 
mental similarity becomes apparent. Benedicthevern 
covers the scene with a rubric: “ Deinde Maria vader in 


lectum suum quae iam de spiritu sancto concepit, et paria’ 
tilium. Cui assideat Joseph in habitu honesto et prolixa 


barba: Nato puero, appareat stella et incipiat Chorus han: 
antiphonarum. ‘ Hodie Christus Natus est.’?” Then fol- 
lows the Stella proper. 

The points of correspondence between York and Cov. 


are obvious :— 


1. Mary gives her reason for desiring to stop. 

2. Joseph says they will stop where they are. 

3. Joseph goes out. 

4. The babe is born. 

5. Joseph comes in and worships. 

6. The incident of the warming by the breath of the 
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LI 


It must be noticed, however, that when Joseph goes out, 
he does not go for the same purpose in both plays: in Cov. 
it is to get help; in Y, to get fuel for a fire. In the 
comparison, the probability that Cov. originally agreed 
with Y is noted, and the scene is compared with the same 
in Chester. There Joseph goes out for help and brings 
back two midwives. Here he goes out for help and brings 
back none. There is no further reference to bringing 
help in the play. But there is reference to the cold in 
the last seene, when Joseph has returned. On _ the 
other hand, in Y there is no reference to midwives; 
but the cold is made a motive, leading to the tender 
scene where the cattle, warming the baby with their 
breath, are said to worship him. It is also referred to 
by Joseph when without. There he complains of the 
bitter cold. This, it seems to me, must have been the 
original motive in Coy. as well. In that last scene, it is 
true that in Coy. the babe is held in Joseph’s arms, while 
in York it is put into the manger. But there is a hint 
in Coy. that there also the child was originally in the 
manger. After the quotation from Coventry given as 5 
in the comparison, Joseph says :— 

Josoff. Now, in my narmys [| schall hym fold, 

Kyng of all kyngis be fyld and be fyrth; 


He myght haue had bettur, and himselfe wold, 
Than the breythyng of these bestis to warme hym with. 


This might be taken to indicate that Joseph lifted the 
babe from the manger. The basis of the scene is evi- 
dently the same as in Y. 

[ take it, then, that in this instance Y is in many par- 
ticulars closer to the original source than Coventry, which 
shows evidence of editing, at least in the particular of 
Joseph’s departure to seek help. The fundamental like- 
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ness between the two scenes is further illustrated by the 
similar, though not identical, phraseology of sections 1. 
2, 4, 5 in the comparison. Chester and the so-called (yy. 
have quite a different development. 


Scene 5: The Shepherds. 


This scene appears in each cycle: in T twice, with 
different development in each case. I use for comparison 
the Fleury Magi noted above and the first, the simpler, 
of the T plays. The Fleury play is evidently not the 
basis of the cyclic play; in fact, it can be taken as nothing 
more than an illustration of a liturgical Shepherd for 
comparison with the others. It introduces Herod at the 
first because the Stella is simply a scene of the Magi, in 
which Herod figures. In 2 of Fleury, the Shepherds 
show amazement as in the cycles, but in 4 is introduced 
a scene with the Obstetrices, not in the cycles. Nor is the 
close the same. 

Of the eyclie plays, we know that T is a late play j 
its present form, since it is by the W editor. He ha: 
made the play appear, at first sight, very different fro 
the others by the interest he has shown in developing *ly 
first scenes where the shepherds feast; but there 
various things which indicate that the whole was written 
on the basis of an older play similar to York and Cov. 
It is of interest here, as formerly, to note the variations 
brought out by the comparisons :— 


In 1 of the comparison, T and Cov. agree. Y differs. 

In 2 Cov. and Y, as the quotations indicate, agree. T differs 
In 4 all agree; but Y and T more closely than Cov. 

In 5 Cov. and T agree. Y differs. 


Here we have the same phenomenon witnessed before. 


j 
— 
q 
: 
4 
1. 
4 2. 
4. 
— 


Coventry. 


1. One shepherd complaining of the 
cold and the loss of his sheep is 
met by two others. They sit 
down to eat. (204-241) 

Here awhyle lett vs rest, 

And repast owreself of the best; 

{vll thatt the sun ryse in the est 

“Let vs all here abyde. (238- 
241) 


2, A star appears in the sky. 
Shep. Asse long ase eyuer I haue 
wachid my fold, 
Yett sawe I neyuer soche a syght 
In fyld. (244-246) 
(Here the prophets are quoted.) 


The angels having sung the Glo- 
ria, the Shepherds start to seek 
the baby. (Here birth scene in- 
tervenes. ) 
The angels, telling them not to 
fear, say; (297-302) 
Hyrd-men hynd, 
Drede ye nothyng 

Off thys star thatt ye do se; 
For thys same morne 
Godis Sun ys borne 

In Bedlem of a meydin fre. 


The shepherds worship, giving 
simple gifts. (307-324) 


5. Mary. Now, herdmen hynd, (325) 
For youre comyng 
To my chylde schall I prae, 
Asse he ys heyvin kyng, 
To grant you his blessyng, 
And to hys blys that ye may 
wynd 
At your last day. 


SCENE 5, 
York, Pl. 15. 


A shepherd quotes the prophets. 
Then all hasten to find their flocks, 
but are stopped by 


A vision in the sky. 

Als lange as we haue herde-men bene, 

And kepis pe eatell in pis cloghe, 

So seleouth a sight was neuere non 
sene. (6) 


The Angels appearing sing and while 

conversing about the prophecy (9) a 

shepherd repeats their song. 

An aungell brought tythandes 
newe, 

A babe in Bedlem shulde be borne, 


‘ollowing a star, 

gone sterne to pat lorde sall vs lede. 
(10) 

They worship, offering simple gifts. 


THE SHEPHERDS. 


Towneley, Pl. 12. 


The first shepherd comes on com- 
plaining of his ill luck. Two 
other shepherds with their boy 
meet him and they feast. (All 
this is elaborated at such length 
that it forms the most of the 
play.) 


Having eaten they sleep and are 
awakened by the angels’ song 


which began 
herkyn, hyrdes, awake! / 
gyf louyng ye shall, (34) 
he is borne for(y)oure sake./ 
lorde perpetual, ete. 


Following a star; 
(Here the prophecies come in.) 
It commys on a rase/ 
yon sterne vs to. (51) 
They worship, giving simple gifts. 
Mary. he that all myghtys may/ 
the makere of heuen, (55) 
That is for to say/ 
my son that I neuen, 
Reward you this day/ 
As he sett all on senen; 
ete, 


Fleury Magi. 


Parato Herode et ceteris personis, 
tune quidam 


angelus cum multitudine in excelsis 


appareat; Quo vise, Pastores per 


territi 
salutem annuntiet eis (angelus) ce 
ceteris adhue  tacentibus. Nolite 


timere vos, eecce enim euvanyelizo vo 


bis gaudium magnum quod erit: omni 
populo, quia natus salvator 
num de,” ete... . Et subito omnes 
multitudinis cum angelo dicat: “ Glo 


ria in excelsis, ete.” 


Past. Transeamus usque Bethleer 
(Seene with “duae Mulieres custo 
dentes praesepe.”’) 

func Pastores procidentes adorent 

infantem. 
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The variations are not confined to one cycle, but run Y, 
T, Cov., Y. The agreement of T, when we know it is 
an editor’s work, is remarkable and can be accounted for 
only in the way I have indicated; namely, that he must 
have re-written an older play, enlarging it in the special 
shepherd scene. That he did the same with play 13, 
using the same basis, is evident on analysis :— 
i. The first shepherd comes on complaining. The 
others meet him and the Mak episode takes place. 
This part of the play is very elaborate, extending 
through the first seventy stanzas. 
Having punished Mak, the shepherds rest. St. 71. 
Bidden to rise by the Angel’s song, 


Ryse, hyrd men heynd!/ for now is he borne (72) 
That shall take fro the feynd/ that adam had lorne: 


Following a star (here the prophecies come in), 


That betokyns yond starne. (73) 
let vs seke hym there, 
they worship, giving simple gifts. 


Mary. he (Jesus) kepe you fro wo! 
I shall pray hym so; 
Tell furth as ye go, 
And myn on this morne. 


There is one variation common to all the cycles, but not 
occurring in the same place in each: a number of quo- 
tations are introduced from the prophets. In Y these 
are at the beginning; in Cov., when the shepherds see the 
star in the sky; and in both of T, on the way to Bethle- 
hem. -Whether this is a variation which has crept into 
each play separately, or a scene common to all independ- 
ently shifted in each, I am not able to say. The general 
order of the original is apparent. The play opened with 
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the meeting of the shepherds and their sitting down to 
feast and then to sleep. Then the angel host appeared 
and the shepherds were terrified. Again the angels ap- 
peared, singing the Gloria, and spoke the “ Noli timere” 
(See Fleury Magi). At this the shepherds went to Beth. 
lehem, following a star, and worshipped. On their leaving. 
Mary blessed them. On this scheme the variations have 
been grafted. York deleted the feast of the shepherds 
and put the prophecies there. ‘T developed the feast inty 
an elaborate farce in each play. Confusion crept in be- 
tween the appearance of the angel and that of the star 
(See Cov. and Y). And the prophecy was_ inserted jy 
Cov. and T wherever it seemed to fit the best. 

Similarity in phraseology, while not extensive, serves 
to mark the plan of the framework; and from this it 
appears that the T plays are a re-writing of the older 
transitional form by the W man. 


Scene 6: The Magi. 


In the comparison of this scene the liturgical Magi used 
is that of Fleury, only parts of which are taken, as it 
differs from the cyclic play in certain particulars. First, 
the presence of the shepherd scene, as a scene in the Magi 
itself, causes the omission of Herod’s vaunting speeches 
at the beginning and gives the opportunity for the Magi 
to meet the shepherds on their way back from Bethlehem 
to their flocks. Another incident peculiar to the Magi is 
the introduction of the obstetrices. Otherwise the -Fleury 
play is very similar to the cyclic plays, although when 
Herod talks to the Magi a speech by his son is intro- 
duced. But the lack of resemblance in the Fleury play 
only emphasizes the resemblance between the cyclic plays. 
In this particular scene, however, only resemblance in 
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SCENE 6, THE MAGI. 


Pi. 16, 17. Towneley. Fleury Magi (In parts) 


Coventry Y ork, 


|, Herod vaunts; orders Messenger Herod vaunts; orders Messenger to Herod vaunting orders his sol- Pastores precedes this scene. 
to proclaim a tax of five marks go through the land and hale to him diers to arrest all striving against 
on all foreigners. all disbelievers in “ Mahowne.” (PI. law and order. 


(475-528) 16) 


much discourse concerning the star, ride The three kings meet and after The Magi meet and greet each other 
(Pl. 17) much discourse concerning the Then: Eamus ergo et inquiramus 


star ride on together. eum, ete. 


The three kings meet and after 
on together. 


Herod and Messenger. Quibus visis, Herodes mittet ad eos 


Herod and Messenger. 


Herod and Messenger advance. 


Mess. Hayle, lorde, most off Mess. Mi lorde ser Herowde! Kyng Mess. Mahowne, that is of greatt Armigerum. He inquires who they 
myght! (603) with croune! (7) pausty, (44) may be as do interpreters. 
And announces arrival of kings. And announces arrival of the kings. My lorde, sir herode, the saue 
(8) and se! 
And announces the coming of 
kings. 


Herod orders Mess. to bring the Omitted in Y. See above. 4. Herod orders kings brought be Herodes mittens Armigerum — pr 
kings before him. (613 ff.) fore him. (55-56) magis, 


Messenger gives Herod's com- Omitted in Y. See above. 5. Messenger gives Herod's com- fim. Regia vos mandata vocant 
mands to the Kings. mands to the kings. (57-59) non segnitur ite. 


Herod salutes kings and inquires As in Cov. In addition the kings 6. As in York; but councillors quote Agrees in general with T. Herod 
their reasons for the journey. In quote prophets. prophets. tall ith kings; consults scribes 
dismissal he orders them to re- and rage lis son speaks. He ot 
turn to him. (643 ff.) devs kings to return to him 


The Magi miss the star and kneel to pray for its return. Their prayer 7. The Magi miss the star and kneel f I la in Oriente praevia 
is answered. to pray for its return. Their te. Hlere shepherds and 
Yondur, brothur, I see the star, A! siris! I se it stande prayer is answered, Magi meet.) 
Where-by I kno he ys nott far; A-boven where he is borne, (19) Yond is the place that we haue 
Therefore, lordis, goo we nar Lo! here is pe house at hande, soght (89) 
Into this pore place. (698) We haue no3te myste pis morne. ffrom far cuntre; 
yond is the chyld that all has 
wroght, 
Behold and se! 
s. The three kings make their offerings in turn and receive Mary’s blessing. 8. The three kings make their of Admitted by obstetrices the Magi 
(699-716) (22-25 ferings in turn and receive Mary’s inake their offerings. 


blessing. (90-96) 


The three kings decide, because of weariness, to sleep before returning to 9. The three kings decide because Istis factis, Magi ineipiat dormir 
Herod. (722) (26) of weariness, to sleep. (97-99) ubi ante praesepe, 


They are warned by an angel to return home another way. This they do. 10. They are warned by an angel to donee angelus moneat in somnis ut 
(725 ff) (27-28) return home another way. This redeant in regionem suam per aliam 
they do. (100-106) viam, dicans, ete. 
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general development is found. In the ten divisions of 
the comparison only two, 3 and 7, show similarity of 
phrase, and these are not so close as in some other scenes. 
But the similarity in structure is marked, and here, as 
in the preceding cases where there is variation in any 
division, the variation exists only in one cycle. Nor are 
the variations in every case in the same cycle. In di- 
vision one, where there is an apparent difference between 
the three, it is only apparent. Each editor has developed 
in his own way Herod’s demand that the messenger go 
out and discover all who are disaffected toward him. The 
general meaning is the same in each case. In 4 and 5 
Cov. and T agree, Y differs. The difference in 5 is a 
logical development of that in 4. In 6 Y and T agree in 
having quotations from the prophets which are not in 
Cov. In Y the Kings, and in T the Councillors quote 
the prophets; but variations in actors, to whom lines are 
assigned, are not of value enough to be noticed, since they 
may easily be changed at the whim of an editor. In 
every other respect the plays agree in their development 
in the three cycles. 

This is the second of the plays in which Hohlfeld 
thought he had discovered a certain number of parallel 
passages in T and Y, as well as a “ general imitation.” 
But the parallelism in this play seems to be either purely 
accidental or else the result of late borrowing. St. 100 
of the T play is without doubt a direct quotation of Y, 
pl. 17, st. 27. But such a direct quotation must be a 
very much later addition to the cycle than any similar 
passages that might have come down by way of translation 
from liturgical times. It presupposes full development 
in the Y play before quotation is possible; and full de- 
velopment means growth into the Final Period. It seems 
best, therefore, to consider this to be a borrowing made 
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at the time of the other direct borrowings from Y, |, 
contains the Angel’s warning to the sleeping Magi, an) 
might easily have been inserted in place of a similar T 
stanza. 

Another passage which Hohlfeld considers decided), 
similar to Y is that in which Balaam’s prophecy is cited, 
It probably arose through separate use of the same scrip. 
ture by the T and Y editors, as it occurs in T in the “i 
versation the Magi have at their meeting, but in Y 
the point in the conversation with Herod where the king: 
quote the prophets to him. The similarity is marked, }y: 
not more extensive than would arise from the use | 
common scripture by different editors. T. 


runs 


Certan, balaam spekys of this thyng, 
That of Iacob a starne shall spryng 
That shall overcome kasar and kyng, 
Withoutten stryfe; 
All folk shalbe to hym obeyng 
That berys the lyfe. 


Y is as follows (pl. 17, st. 14) :— 


Sir, the thar meruayle no-thing, 

Of pis ilke nott pat pus-gate newes, 
For Balaam saide a starne shulde spring 
Of Jacob kynde, and pat is Jewes. 


The scripture is Numbers xxiv, 17: “ There shall come 
forth a star out of Jacob,” ete. These must be considered 
simply independent quotations of the same prophecy. 

A second similarity Hohlfeld thinks to exist in the ex- 
clamation of Herod, Y, st. 11: “ Kyng! in Pe dewy! way, 
dogges, Fy!” ; and T, 49: we fy! fy! dewyls on thame 
all thre!”; or 48: “ King! the dewill! bot of what em- 


*Anglia XI, p. 293. 
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Wakyn, Joseph! and take en- 
tente! 

par-fore I bidde pe slepe no 
mare, 

A! myghtfull lorde, whatevere 
that mente? 

So swete a voyce herde I neuer 
ayre. 

For | am sente to pe, 

Gabriell, goddis aungell bright, 

For Horowde the kyng gars do 
to dede 

All knave childer 

With 3eris twa 

pat are of olde. 

lille | witte the for to saie. 

Marie, my daughter dere, 

A! leue Joseph, what chere? 

| durk, I dare 

Whoo may my care 

Of balis blynne? 
llis harte aught to be ful 

sare, 
On slike a foode hym to 
for-fare, 

pat nevir did ill. 

Do tyte, pakke same oure gere, 

Allas! Joseph for woo, 

Was neuer wight in worde so 
will! 

Joseph, full woo is me, 

Fare wele and haue gud day! 


SCENE 7. 
Towneley, Pl. 15. 


line. 
1. Awake, Ioseph, and take in- 
ent! 
2. Thou ryse, and slepe nomare! 


A! myghtfull god, 
what euer this ment, 
So swete of toyn? 


I am an angell to the sent, 
it is I, an angell sent to the. 
ffor herode dos to dy 


All knaue chyldren. . 
within two yere that be of eld 


tyll L wyll the at say. 

Mary, my darlyng dere, 

A! leyf Joseph, what chere? 
{ lurk and dare! 

Who may my doyllys dyll? 
86-88. his hart shuld be full sare 
Sichon foroto fare 

That neuer yit did yll. 


bot tytt pak vp oure gere. 
Alas! I am full wo! 
was neuer wyght so wyll! 


Alas, full wo is me! 
And haue now all good day! 


‘Comparison of Y and T from O. Herttrich, Studien zu den York Plays, 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


Coventry. 


Angellus. (818-829) 
Mare and Josoff, to you I sey, 
Swete word from the Fathur I 
bryng you full ryght: 
Owt of Bedlem in-to Eygype forth goo 
ye the wey 
And with you take the King, full 
of myght, 
For drede of Eroddis rede! 
Josoff. A-ryse up, Mare, hastely 
and sone; 
Owre Lordis wyll nedys mvst be 
done, 
Lyke ase the angell vs bad. 
Mere. Mekely, Josoff, my none 
spowse, 
Towarde that cuntrey let vs rey- 
peyre; 
Att Eygyp to sum cun off howse, 
God grant hus grace saff to cum 


there! 


Freising. 


Ang. Joseph, Joseph surge; Josepl 

in Aegyptum cum matre feras ci 

Christum. 

Ne cum mactandis pueris rex macts 
et ipsum 

Admonitus redeas ubi nex fraus rey. 
que quiescit. 

Joseph. Angelus a patria nos prac. 
cipe ire, maria; 

Rex fugiendi erit, Puerum qui per. 

dere quaerit. 

Omnia dura pati vitando 
pericula nati 

Mater sum praesto; jam vidam ty 
comes esto. 

Jos. pergans in Aegyptum 


Maria. 


York, Pl. 18, 
| 
Line. 
10, 
| 
12. 
$2. 13. 
5. 
14. 
55. 21. 
58. 23. 
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pyre!” But this can only have been an accidental simi- 


larity in curses. 

It must be considered, then, that in this play in the 
three cycles we have a fundamental similarity in frame- 
work. This has made it easy for the York editor of T 
to replace an older T stanza by the corresponding one 


from York. 
Scene 7: The Flight into Egypt. 


The Flight into Egypt is the third and last scene in 
which Hohlfeld notes a borrowing of isolated phrases 
along with a general imitation of Y by T. So marked 
is this similarity in phrase that I have quoted my com- 
parison of Y and T from Hohlfeld’s authority, O. Hert- 
rich, Studien zu den York Plays. It is at once apparent 
that the similar phrases are much more numerous than 
would be the case if they were simply tags or catehwords 
remaining from the liturgical episodes, such as have been 
discovered in other scenes. Furthermore, a number of 
these phrases contain rhymes common to the two cyeles. 
There are at least four of these: Y, entent, nomare; T, 
intent, nomare; Y, dere, chere; T, dere, chere; Y, sare, 
fare, yll; T, sare, fare, yll; Y, woo, wyll; T, wo, wyll. 
On page 426 attention was called to the fact that the pres- 
ence of common rhymes in any number would make 
possible only one conclusion: the plays containing these 
rhymes must have been taken from a common source al- 
ready translated into English, that is, already transitional 
in nature. This must be the conclusion here. 

It is no surprise, then, to find Cov. entirely different 
from Y and T. The comparison contains the whole scene, 
which is an episode in the long scene of the Innocents, 
after the soldiers have been sent to Bethlehem and just 
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before the slaughter. This is the position of the seey: 
in the play from Freising, quoted as the liturgical ey. 
ample, where it is very similar to Coventry. The on)y 
possible conclusion is that in Cov. we have the play " 
almost its liturgical form, while T and Y have inserted 
another more elaborate scene. This was transitional jy 
its nature. When the insertion took place cannot be told, 
It may have caused the change in the position of the scene, 
making it a separate play before the Innocents, as a scene 
of such length could not easily have been incorporated 
into that play. Evidently neither Y borrowed from T, 
nor T from Y, since the characters are differently (e- 
veloped in the two. In Y Joseph is all sympathy and 
patience with Mary. His fault-finding in T is in sad 
contrast to this. He there says (T, st. 12) :— 


So wyll a wyght as I, 
In warld was neuer man; 

howsehold and husbandry 
ffullsore I may it ban; 

That bargain dere I by. 

yong men, bewar, red I; 

wedyng makys me all wan. 


This diverse development could easily have taken place 
after the time when a common transitional source had 
been used; and does not make it necessary to consider 
that there was any contrast between Y and T during 
that period. It might, on the other hand, be thought, 
as Hohlfeld, indeed, does think,’ that this similarity be- 
tween Y and T arises from the fact that the T editor 
wrote the play from his remembrance of Y, incorporating 
such phrases as he could. But this has not been found to 
be the case in other plays, notably 10 and 14, in which 


* Anglia, x1, 293, 307. 
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SCENE 8, THE INNOCENTS. 


ventry. York, Pl. 19. Towneley. leury Magi. (In part.) 


Messenger announces departure Herod, amidst his vaunting, learns 1. Same as Y. (1-22) After the Flight Mess.says to Herod. 

of Magi. (768-776) that the Magi have returned another Rex in aeternum vive! Delusus es 
way. (1-17) Domine; Magi per viam_ redierunt 

alium. 
Herod orders children killed. The same. (18-24) 
786-792 ) 2. The same as Y. (22-36) Herod: Armiger limine, pueros, fac 
ense perire. 

\fter the Flight, 816-829). Knights kill children; women la- 

Women enter; knights kill chil- ment. (24-30) 3. The same as Y. (37-45) Matres: Oremus, tuae, natorum par 

dren; women lament. (830-883) cite vitae. 


lhe knights report to Herod who is angry because Christ has escaped . The knights report to Herod who Follows the model illustrated by the 
884-000 (31-35) rejoices thinking Jesus must cer- Chester plays which differ from T, 
tainly have been killed. (47-57) Y, and Cov. 
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he has supposed the same conditions to exist. Why, then, 
should it be more probable in this? Some color is lent 
to the contention, however, by the fact that st. 11 of play 
1 may possibly be a memory of York. But st. 11 is in 
couplets, and there is no evidence that the couplet editor 
worked on the T play of the Flight. In fact, the meter 
is regular throughout. We must, then, consider the Flight 
in Y and T to have been derived from the same transi- 
tional source, and that Cov. alone shows the original form 
of the scene. The place from which this transitional 
source of Y and T was obtained cannot be stated. 


Scene 8: The Innocents. 


This is the last scene in the Coventry Shearmen and 
Tailors. The relationship between the three cycles, 
broken in the last play, is here resumed, though there are 
no corresponding phrases. I again compare with the 
Fleury Magi. This lack of correspondence in phrase is 
explained, as far as T is concerned, by the fact that the 
T play is the work of the W editor. Hohlfeld thinks ' 
it one of those plays which are founded on a memory of 
York but contain no phrases common to both cycles. 
But we have already seen how in the two shepherd plays 
the W editor rewrote old plays. That this play is doubt- 
less an instance of the same thing, the comparison reveals. 
Here, however, his work seems to have been more bal- 
anced and not confined so largely to the development of 
a single episode. There is only one variation from the 
regular outline, and that in the work of the W editor 
in the final episode where the knights report. The other 
two cycles agree and show the original purport of the 
scene. 


* Anglia, x1, pp. 293, 307. 
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We have now considered all the scenes in the Christmas 
series to the close of those plays which, on the authority 
of Chambers, might have had a liturgical source. \ 
striking correspondence in fundamental framework has 
developed. There remain two plays, the Purification and 
the Doctors, which are connected more closely with the 
Nativity than with any other episode in Christ’s life and 
would naturally be closing scenes in a Christmas play. 
That this was the ease is probable, though the evidence js 
not so clear as in the plays already considered. There 
the fact that all the scenes are found in a single Coy. 
play is evidence that all are to be grouped under one head; 
of which grouping additional evidence is brought out by 
the fact that we have other plays in Latin, and therefore 
liturgical, of about the same content. None of these plays 
also contains the episode of the Purification and the Doc- 
tors. Cov., it is true, has them both, but in a separate 
play, the Weavers’ play. There are about this play, how- 
ever, some things which suggest that it might have split 
off from the Shearmen and Tailors. One is the peculiar 
development which the prophetic prologue has received 
in Cov. Before the Magi seene a dialogue of prophets is 
inserted, which recounts preceding events and thus be- 
comes a modified prophetie prologue to the scene. At this 
point there would otherwise have been an abrupt transi- 
tion in scene from the manger in Bethlehem te Herod’s 
palace. At such a place a break in the play might natur- 
ally occur. Turning now to the Weavers’ play, we find 
it introduced by an exactly similar prophetic prologue. 
As the prologue to the Magi in Shearmen and Tailors 
rehearsed the story of Christ’s birtn and the coming of 
the shepherds, which were the events recorded in the 
preceding scenes, so the prologue to the Weavers’ play 
rehearses the coming of the kings who followed a my: 
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terious star; this all as an introduction to the story of 
Marv’s Purification and of the Doctors. Here, then, the 
break in the play has evidently occurred. The Purifica- 
tion shows signs of considerable enlargement in Cov., and 
this may have been the cause of the break. It might be 
said in opposition to this view that the prophetic intro- 
duction to the Magi marks the beginning of a play origi- 
nally separate from the Birth and Shepherds, which has 
later been joined to it; but it must be remembered that 
the tendency, as the plays grew, was for scenes to break 
off and form separate plays, that the single play em- 
bracing all the scenes on Christ’s nativity is the earlier 
form. In this connection it is noteworthy that the pro- 
logue to the Weavers’ play only rehearses the coming of 
the Magi and not all of the preceding scenes, as though 
it deliberately refrained from repeating the preceding 
prologue. This would indicate an originally organic con- 
nection. We must, then, hold the theory that originally 
all these plays were one and that they furnished two 
points of cleavage where prophetae had been inserted as 
dialogued introductions to the Magi and Purification. At 
only one of these points had cleavage actually taken place ; 
that is, between the Magi and Purification. If we con- 
sider that the T and Y cycles developed from the same 
source as Coy., that would account for the position of 
the Purification after the Innocents and before the Doe- 
tors in T. In the Y text it has been misplaced, but in 
Burton’s list’ of Y (1415) it is in the same position as 
in T. This we may conclude to have been its original 
position. If now a comparison is made of the two plays 
in the three cycles, the Purification will be found to con- 
tain the same fundamental relationships which we have 


*Miss L. T. Smith, York Plays, Introd., xxi, and note. 
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found in the other plays of the group, while the Doctors 
presents certain new characteristics in that it is in bor) 
instances a late borrowing from Y ; from which both have 
in most places borrowed word for word. There is no 
liturgical nor transitional play extant with which to com- 
pare the eyclie play. 


Scene 9: The Purification of Mary (T 17, Y 41). 


Unfortunately the T play is a fragment, two leaves of 
the ms. being lost. Compared, as far as it goes, with Y, 
it shows the following scenes :— 


Y. 1. Simeon and Anna proph- T. 1. Not in T. 
esy. 

2. Simeon bemoans his age 2. Same as Y. At the close 
but calls to mind the Simeon hears the bells 
prophets and prays for calling him to the 
life until he can see the temple. 

Christ. The angels prom- 
ise this. He praises God. 

. Mary and Joseph pre- . Same as in Y, but much 
pare to go to the temple shorter. 
for the Purification. 

. Joseph and Mary offer . Not in T. 
doves. Anna welcomes 
the babe. 

. Angel summons Simeon . Angels summon Simeon 
to the temple. to the temple. T breaks 

off. 


With the exception of the scenes with Anna, which T does 
not contain, the two plays have practically the same de- 
velopment, though there is no correspondence in phrase- 
ology. The Cov. play ' is much longer and more complex 
than either of these, but on analysis shows striking simi- 
larities to them. 


* Anglia, xxv, 212. 
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Cov., Se. 1, 1-174. A long prophetae rehearsing events of the Magi. 
Se. 2, 175-287. Speech by Simeon in which he calls prophets to 
witness that Christ will be born and prays to see that babe. 
A scene between Simeon and Anna seems to have been in- 
serted into the original scene here. At line 202, after re- 
counting the prophecies, Simeon begins his prayer that he 
may see the babe before he dies; ending it, 
Yett, lorde, pi grace to me now extende! 
Suffur me rathur yett to lyve in peyne, 
Then to dy, or thatt I thatt solam syght haue seyne! 

This corresponds to the last stanza of Simeon’s prayer in T. 

T,st.9. Bot, lord, that vs thy grace has hight, 

Send me thy sond, both day and nyght, 

And graunt me grace of lyfys light, 
And let me neuer de, 

To thou sich grace to me send, 

That I may handyll hym in my hend, 

That shall cum oure mys to amend, 
And se hym with myn ee. 

or Y, lines 161-164. 

A! trowes thowe these ij eyes shall see 
That blyssed babb, or they be owte? 
Ye, I pray God so myght it be. 

then were I putt all owte of dowte. 

In T and Y the speech of the Angels to Simeon directly follows. 
But in Cov. there is a long scene between Anna and Simeon, 
rehearsing the prophets again and closing with another 
prayer by Simeon after Anna goes out. 

275. Now, lorde, that madist all thyng of noght, 

Both hevyn and hell and eyuere creature, 
Asse thow knoist myn inwarde thoght, 
Reycomforde (me), when hit ys thy plesure! 
Then the tyme of thy natevete 
With my mortall yeeis thatt I myght se, etc., 

ending, 
Or that I unto slepe do goo, 
I commytt my warkis with all the sireumstance 
wholly unto thy lawis and ordonance. 

Then follows the angel’s speech. Both the scene with Anna and 
the second prayer seem like late insertions; where the prayer 
is used to make connection with the angel’s speech, lines, 
288-309. 

Se. 3, 310-362. Simeon and his clerics go to the temple. The bell 
rings as in T. 
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Se. 4, 363-581. Mary and Joseph go to the temple. As in Y there 
is brought out the need of two doves. In Y Joseph has 
them, but in Cov. he is made to hunt them in a long scene 
full of ill managed fun, so-called. They end by going to the 
temple. 

Se. 5, 582-718. Angels call Simeon to the temple as in T and Y. 
He goes with his clerics and Anna to greet Joseph and Mary, 
They welcome the babe. The scene and play ends. : 


Three scenes are common to all three plays :— 


A prophecy and prayer by Simeon, ending with the Angel's 
song. 

Mary and Joseph take the babe to the temple. 

Angels call Simeon and he welcomes the child. 


This is all there is in T. In fact, the break oceurs before 
Simeon has time to welcome the child. To this Y has 
added the seene with Simeon and Anna and Anna’s wel- 
come of the child. These two Cov. has also added, but 
in different places. In Y Anna is first introduced after 
the opening prologue and speaks a monologue detailing her 
eareer. She holds no conversation with Simeon, whose 
regular speech follows. Her speech appears to have been 
prefixed to the first scene in which Simeon appears. [er 


other appearance in Y is in a scene in which Joseph and 
Mary make their sacrifices, a scene which occurs neither 
in T nor in Cov. I have already noted how the first 


appearance of Anna in Cov. seems to be inserted in Sime- 
on’s first speech. Her second appearance as well is man- 
aged otherwise than in York, for here she comes in with 
Simeon and his clerics. 

These scenes in Cov. in which Simeon appears with 
Clerics are a development found in no other cycle. Ina 
similar way this cycle alone gives a humorous cast to tlie 
scene in which Mary and Joseph prepare to go to Jeru- 
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salem, and thus lowers, to a great extent, the tone of the 
play. Considering all these things, I am inclined to think 
that we have in T a remnant of the play which is nearer 
the original form than are the others; that the three 
scenes in T which are the only three common to the three 
eveles constituted the three of the original play, to which 
Y and Cov. made independent additions of the character 
of Anna. That these were independent is proved by the 
fact that Anna’s speeches are introduced at different places 
in the two eyeles and do not correspond to each other. 
That Cov. introduced the device of the clerics at the same 
time that the character of Anna was introduced is proved 
by the fact that Anna’s second appearance is an essential 
part of the appearance of Simeon and his clerics. Says 
Simeon, lines 620 ff. :— 


Then, Surs, cum forthe (with me) apase, 
And myrrele the bellis ryng! 

An(n)e systur, goo ye (alse) with me, 
For to reyseyve thatt prince of (h)onowre, 
And hym to welcum reuerently, 

Ase of this world lorde and governowre! 


We have thus determined that in the case of the Puri- 
fieation the same fundamental similarity between the 
eycles exists which we have discovered in connection with 
the preceding plays. This is an additional proof that it 
was a part of the original liturgical play from which the 
Nativity scenes of the cycle have sprung, and that our 
theory of cleavage in Cov. is correct. It further offers 
a solution of the difficulty arising from the fact that the 
Purification is out of the right chronological order in T 
as well as in Y. Its position in T is that which it had 
occupied since liturgical times. 
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Scene 10: The Doctors. 


The connection in the Coventry cyele between this 
play and the Purification, as well as the fact that it js 
the only play on Christ’s boyhood, would lead us to place 
it among the Christmas plays. Unfortunately we have 
no further direct evidence to bear this out, as the play 
as it now stands in both Cov. and T. is evidently a dirce: 
borrowing from Y. In T the borrowing is almost wor 
for word. In Cov. it has undergone considerable editing. 
Tt is evident at once that such a word for word borrowing 
could only have taken place late in the eycle’s growth, 
because it is only late in its growth that a cyclic play 
reaches its full development. We must conclude, on this 
account, that, whatever basis of comparison between the 
eveles may have existed, none exists now; that is, nw 
direct basis. Indirectly we may come to some conclusion. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the late Y borrowings. 
whenever they are only portions of plays as the plays now 
exist, have replaced older scenes along the same lines that 
already existed in the T cycle. Otherwise it would have 
been impossible to adjust these new scenes to the old 
plays as well as has been done in most cases. Therefore, 
the very presence of this borrowing from Y is an indi- 
cation that it has, in both T and Cov., simply replaced 
older scenes along the same lines and that the whole was 
a part of the Nativity in the liturgical source of these 
eyeles. - 

In the light of this analysis it seems probable that the 
Christmas Groups in T, Y, and true Cov. grew out of 
the same liturgical source. The similarity in framework 
which runs through the series in the three cycles show: 
them closely bound together. With such a similarity it 
becomes practically certain that the prophetic prologue 
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was part of the liturgical source, especially when we re- 
member that no Old Testament plays developed in Cov. 
and that there is no fundamental similarity in the Old 
Testament plays in T and Y. This liturgical source was 
more extensive than any extant liturgical play. Besides 
the Annunciation-Imnocents series it contained scenes on 
the Purification and the Doctors. York is the only one 
of the eyeles which retains all of the scenes. The Birth 
is lost from T and the Salutation from Cov. The loss of 
the birth scene from T is due to editorial revision. The 
greater interest of the two shepherds’ scenes by the W 
editor has crowded it out. The loss of the Salutation 
from Cov. must also be laid to an editor, as Cov. was 
largely re-edited and as the T and Y plays show no marked 
evidence of a Transitional source. In one case, that of 
the Flight into Egypt, Cov. alone retains the original 
form. Both T and Y have evidently inserted a scene 
from a Transitional source. In T there is evidence, in 
plays 12, 13, and 16, that the W editor has simply 
re-written older plays already in the cycle. 

This conclusion is emphasized by a comparison with 
the Chester ? Cycle, which shows marked dissimilarity in 
framework. The Chester Nativity opens with an Annun- 
ciation without the Prologue of Prophets. This is fol- 
lowed by an extended Salutation, which is without the 
inquiry concerning the kin, and ends with Elizabeth’s 
leading Mary to Joseph. The account of Joseph’s trouble 
is merely an incident. The Birth introduces a disgusting 
scene with the midwives and in itself forms merely an 
episode in a long scene between the Emperor Octavian, 
his councillors, and the Sibyl. The councillors wish to 
deify the Emperor, who consults the Sibyl. She prophe- 


'T. Wright, The Chester Plays. 
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sies Christ’s birth, and after it has oceurred announers 
the event to Octavian. He thereupon refuses deificatioy, 
The Pastores differs from T, Y, and Cov. in a scene ip 
which the shepherds make fun of Joseph, who explains 
at length his relationship to Mary. In general the Magi 
follows the lines of T, Y, and Cov. though much, if no; 
all, of the detail is very different. It introduces Joseph 
again, explaining his relationship to Mary. The angel 
warns the Magi while they are awake. The Innocents 
differs considerably from T, Y, and Cov. Herod calls 
his knights together, and they boast at great length before 
going out to slay the children. The astonishing climax 
comes, when it develops that a child of Herod’s has been 
slain in the massacre. Naturally he is displeased. The 
play ends with his death, for a Demon comes to carry hin 
to hell. Then the Angel comes to Joseph in Egypt and 
tells him to return. 

It is not necessary to carry this comparison further. 
It is evident that Chester could not have been developed 
from the same liturgical source from which T, Y, and 
true Cov. are derived. So-called Coventry differs even 
more, introducing a number of additional scenes connected 
with Mary’s birth, ete. The divergences in these two 
eycles but emphasize the similarities in the other three. 


Tue Resurrection P rays. 


In regard to the Resurrection Plays it is not possible 
to make quite so definite an assertion of the probability 
of a liturgical source as was possible with the Christmas 
plays. A statement of the points of comparison reveals 
a similarity; but it is hardly so evident as in the pre- 
ceding series. Of course the probability in the Christmas 
series increases the probability in the Resurrection plays. 
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rate, John xx, 11-18. 


v. ll. Maria autem stabat ad 
monumentum foris, plorans; Dum 
ergo fleret, inclinavit se, et pros- 
pexit in monumentum. 
12. Et vidit duos angelos in 
ibis, sedentes unum ad caput, 
unum ad pedes, ubi positum 


fuerat corpus lesu. 


Dicunt ei illi: Mulier, quid 
loras’ Dicit eis: Quia tulerunt 
Dominum meum; et nescio ubi 


posuerunt 


i4. Hinee cum dixisset, con- 
rsa est retrorsum et vidit Ile- 
stantem; et non sciebat quia 


15. Dieit ei Tesus: Mulier, 


il ploras quem quaeris ? 

istimans quia hortulanus 
dicit ei; Domine, si tu sus- 
eum, dicito mihi po- 


uisti eum; et ego eum tollam. 
Dicit ei Tesus: Maria. 


illa, dicit ei; Rabboni 


licitur magister). 


Dicit ei Tesus: Noli me 
nondum eum ad Patrem 


ad fratres meos et 
Ascendo ad Patrem 
et Patrem vestrum, Deum 


t Deum vestrum. 


Venit Maria 
ns discipulis: Quia vidi 


haee dixit mihi. 


THE APPEARANCE OF CHRIST TO MARY MAGDALENE ALONE. 


Prague 12th Century Resurrection. 


1. Accedentes vero sorores cantent: 
Maria stabat ad monumentum 
foris plorans, dum ergo fleret; 
inclinavit se, et prospexit in 


monumentum. 


Predicta soror inspecto sepulcro 
convertat se ad clerum et can- 
tent: Tulerunt dominum meum 


et nescio ubi posuerunt eum. 


Angelus: Mulier, quid ploras? 


quem queris? 


Soror: Domine, si tu sustulisti 
eum, dicto michi ubi_posuisti 


eum, et ego eum tollam. 


Chorus: Maria! 


Et illa inelinando: Rabboni. 


At ille paululum  retrocedens: 


Noli me tangere, Maria. 


Not in Prague. 


Vade autem at fratres meos et 
die eis, ascendo, at patrem meum 


et patrem vestrum. 


Chorus: Venit, Maria, annunci- 


ins discipulis. 


York, Pl. 39. 


St. 1-3. Mary stands at the 
tomb lamenting. 


Not in Y. 


St. 4-5. Christ as gardener ap- 

pears and asks her why she 

weeps. 

Why wepis pou soo als pou wolde 
wede.... ? 

Whome sekist pou pis longe day? 


After a few lines of conversation, 

Mary replies; 

St. 6, 38. Swete sir, yf pou hym 
bare awaye, 

Saie me pe sothe and thedir me 
leide, 

where pou hym didde withouten 
delay 

I schall hym seke agayne, goode 
speede. 


After some little talk, Jesus 
says, st. 8, that she is to behold 
his “ woundes wyde.” 


St. 9. Mary recognizes him. 


St. 10, 32. Jesus: Negh me noght 
my loue, latte be! 

Marie, my doughter swete. 

To my fadir in Trinitie 

Forpe I stigh no3t yette. 


St. 11-17. Conversation between 
Mary and Christ in which he 
describes his armor figuratively. 
Mary rejoices. 


St. 18. Christ sends her to meet 
the disciples and tell what she 
has seen. 


Towneley, Pl. 26, sc. 2. 


Not in T. 


Mary, line 563. Say me, garthy- 
nere, I the pray, 
If thou bare oght my lord away. 
Tell me the sothe, say me oa 
nay, 
Where that he lyys, 
And I sliall remeue hym if | jaay 
On any kyn wise. 


Jesus. 569. Woman, why wepis 
thou? be still! 
whom sekys thou? 


Mary, 571. ffor my lord 1 lyk 
full yll; 

The stede thou bare his body tyi! 
Tell me I the pray; 

And I shall if I may,/ 
his body bere with me. 

Vnto myn endyng day/ 
the better shuld I be. 


After some talk, Jesus says: 
585. Mary, thou sekys thy god. 
and that am I. 


Mary recognizes him. 


Jesus: St. 99. Nay, mary. neghe 
thou not me, 
ffor to my fader, tell I the 
yit stevynd I noght; 


Not in T. 


St. 100. Christ sends Mary to tell 


the disciples what she has seen 
Mary rejoices. 
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Without the similarity in the Christmas series it would 
be possible to draw no conclusions concerning the Resur- 
rection series; with that similarity, it is possible to assume 
a probable liturgic source for this group. However, the 
comparison is made more uncertain by the fact that we 
have no text of Coventry, though the Cov. lists contain a 
reference to a Resurrection and a 1540 Castle of Em- 
maus.! The scenes included by Chambers in the typical 
liturgical Resurrection play all appear in T and Y: T, 
plays 26-28; Y, plays 38-40, 42 inclusive. 


38. The Resurrection. 26. The Resurrection. 


39. Jesus appears to Mary. 26. Jesus appears to Mary. 
40. The Visit to Emmaus. 27. The Visit to Emmaus. 
42. The Incredulity of Thomas. 28. The Incredulity of Thomas. 


Unfortunately the Resurrection scene in T is borrowed 
directly from Y at a late date and comparison is, there- 
fore, impossible. But in the remaining scenes the com- 
parison shows a common fundamental framework, as in 
the Christmas group. 

The first unborrowed scene is the Appearance of Christ 
to Mary. The Y play is much the longer and more elabo- 
rate of the two. As it does not belong to the parent 
cyele, or oldest stratum of Y,? it has probably been re- 
written. While Y and T have the same biblical source, 
it is possible to establish a somewhat closer connection 
between them than this alone would allow. The biblical 
source is: John xx, 11-12; Matt. xxvim, 10. I have in- 
serted in the comparison the Vulgate and a part of a 
Prague Resurrection Play * containing this scene. 


‘Chambers, vol. 2, App. x, p. 423. 
*Davidson, pp. 137-157. 
*C. Lange, Die Lateinischen Osterfeiern, p. 146. 
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The first scene, based on John xx, 11, is not in T. 
This can be explained as the result of editing; for +, 
connection between se. 1 and se. 2 of T, play 26, is yery 
abrupt. Pilate says, line 561, 


The blyssyng of mahowne be with you nyght and day, 


and 562 is the 


Say me, garthynere, I the pray, 


of Mary. The second episode is missing from Y. [In the 
Vulgate the angels first ask Mary why she weeps, and 
she replies that it is because they have borne away her 
Lord. In Prague she makes that statement after looking 
into the tomb, without the angels’ question. In T she 
addresses the gardener with the demand of John xx, 1), 
which is later repeated in its proper place. In John xx, 
15, Jesus asks the same question, “ Quid ploras?” which 
the angels ask in verse 13. Confusion of the replies is 
evident in T. It is not impossible that Y originally con- 
tained a similar speech by Mary. Christ appears as 
gardener in st. 4. St. 3, which should contain this speech, 
is defective, as it has only five lines. As Mary’s first 
speech in T is repeated a few lines further down, it would 
not be unnatural to suppose that these missing lines in Y 
were originally similar to the T lines and were dropped 
because the same thought was expressed in its correc’ 
position a few lines below in st. 6. That st. 3 is a de 
fective stanza is proved by comparison with other stanzas 
in the play. The normal stanza rhymes ababal; but 
stanzas 6 and 7 are twelve-lined, rhyming ababedededed 
and ababababcded respectively. It might be thought. 
then, that st. 3 was really part of st. 2, making that stanza 
like 6 and 7, did it not contain five lines, rhyming aba/u, 
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instead of four, and thus show that it is really irregular, 
ling without the last bab rhymes. The third episode is 
common to all four. Y and T vary from the Vulgate in 
compressing all verse 14 and clause 2 of 15 into a stage 
direction (implied at least). In this way they agree with 
Prague. This similarity with Prague, rather than with 
scripture, is continued in the fourth episode. In the fifth, 
Y and T each has its own enlargement of the Vulgate and 
liturgical “ Maria!” In the sixth episode the liturgical 
play has inserted a stage direction, “ Et illa inclinando.” 
It may be that T, st. 98, is a development of a similar 
rubrie. 
Maria Magdalene: Rabony, my lord so dere! 
Now am I hole that thou art here. 
Suffer me to negh the nere, 
And kys thi feete; 


Myght I do so, so well me were, 
ffor thou art swete. 


The seventh episode has a similar direction in the Prague 
play. The eighth is peculiar to Y alone. It is allegori- 
cal in its nature and evidently a later insertion. The 
tenth is not found in Y or T. 

The scene is a good illustration of the fact that Y and 
T, though dependent on the same biblical source, are not 
dependent upon that alone, but have in common certain 
fundamental characteristics, which indicate that they 
sprang from the same liturgical source. It also illustrates 
the different ways in which even a liturgical play, al- 
though following the biblical source closely, may yet vary 
from it in certain particulars. 

The next scene is the Visit to Emmaus, Luke, xxrv, 
13-33. In both cycles it follows the account of the Vul- 
gate, with certain distinctive similarities such as were 
illustrated in the scene above. 
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1. Y, st. 1-8; T, st. 1-16. The two disciples, meeting, lament over 
Christ’s death. They recall his tortures and feel their ow) 
sorrows to be ever fresh. They rehearse the events of his 
crucifixion. Luke xxiv, 14: “Et ipsi loquebantur ad _ jp. 
vicem de his omnibus quae acciderunt.” 
st. 9-16; T, st. 17-33. Jesus meets them; inquires their 
trouble. They express surprise that he has not learned oj 
the events of the last few days, which they recount. Luke 
XXIV, 15-25. 
st. 17-18; T, st. 34-37. Christ reproaches them and recounts 
the prophecies. Luke xxiv, 26, 27. 
st. 19, 20; T, st. 38-46. They invite Him to stay with them. 
They sit down to eat. He blesses the food and vanishes, 
Luke xxIv, 28-32. 

Y st. 28-29; T st. 47-62. The two recognize Him. Wondering, 
they rejoice that they have seen the risen Lord. They gp 
tell the disciples. 


It is not probable that the extensive similarity in the 
first episode, a similarity more or less characteristic of 
the others, could have arisen from the Bible verse quoted. 
There must have been some other source, as the similarity 
is only one of structure and does not include parallel 
phraseology extending to common rhymes. Whatever 
similarity in wording there is can be explained as tle 
separate translation of a common liturgical source. 
The last scene is the Incredulity of Thomas: T, pl. 25; 
Y, pl. 42. This play is much longer in T than in Y. 
In T it opens with a portion of a scene in which John and 
Peter prepare to run to the sepulchre according to John 
xx, 3-10. But an editor has changed John to Paul in 
order to have this part agree with the Thomas scene which 
follows. There Paul and not John figures. The first 
scene is not in Y. This may possibly be explained by the 
fact that all the resurrection plays in Y have been re- 
edited—that is, are not part of the parent cycle. So this 


* Davidson, pp. 137-157. 
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may have been dropped. It is known that the Y cycle 
onoe contained six more plays than are present in the 
extant manuscript.!. Or, it may be a late addition to T. 
3ut it is only the introduction to what was, apparently, 
a play of considerable length, and one can see no reason 
for deliberately borrowing this introduction from outside 
to prefix to a wholly different scene. It seems more 
logical to consider its presence as the result of a bungling 
attempt to condense two already existing T scenes into 
one, especially as the Thomas scene has been entirely 
rewritten by the quatrain editor. This would make it a 
late revision. The presence in the liturgy of the scene 
where Peter and John run to the sepulchre is so well estab- 
lished that it would be more natural than otherwise to 
consider that it was originally present in the liturgical 
souree of T and Y and has been lost or condensed, as 
indicated above.? 

The following analysis of the Thomas scene will do 
equally well for both T and Y :— 


7See Burton’s list, York Plays, Introduction, especially p. xxviii. 
*Note in this connection the following more highly developed 
scene from Augsburg, 11th or 12th century (Lange, 182). I quote 
simply this scene from a longer play:— 


Ee post intervallum stantes in medio, linteum in publicium 
ostendes canent: 
Cernitis socii 
Tune duo ad hoc parati, expersona discipulorum petri et 
iohannis, et currendo ad monumentum wnus precedat, quo 
non intrante, posterior introeat choro cantent a: 
Currebant duo simul 
Interum sacerdotes predicti: cruce undata aspersa et thuri- 
facta, pronuntient omnibus resurrectionem cantando a 
Surrexit dominus de sepulchro. 
Chorus autem, audita resvrrectiones, prorumpens in gaudium, 
alta voce communter imponet: 
Te deum laudamus. 
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T, st. 12-18; Y, st. 1-5. The assembled disciples mourn. Chris 
appears and vanishes. 

T, st. 19-37; Y, st. 6-16. Christ reappears; discourses with the 
disciples; is given food, a honey-comb and roasted fish, 
which He blesses and breaks and eats before them. They 
He exhorts them in closing (In T certain disciples finish the 
scene with conversation). 

T, st. 38-40; Y, st. 17-20. Thomas, without, mourns over Christ’; 
death. 

T, st. 40-73; Y, st. 21-28. Thomas enters and listens, incredy. 
lous, when the disciples say they have seen Jesus. They try 
to convince him. 

T, st. 73-84; Y, st. 29-33. Christ appears again and calls on 
Thomas to touch Him. Thomas asks grace of Him and the 
scene closes with a paraphrase of John, xx, 29. “ Dixit ej 
Jesus Quia vidisti me Thoma, Credisti: beati, qui non vide. 
runt et crediderunt.” 


The scenes both have the same sources and combine them 
in the same manner. The first part of each, until episode 
3, is from Luke, xxiv, 36-43. Episode 2 ends, however, 
with John, xx, 23. Episode 3 is not in the biblical ae- 
count. Four and 5 follow the account in John, xx, 24-29. 


In the first episode in both cycles Christ appears and 


vanishes after the ‘ Pax vobis,” appearing again in epi- 


sode 2. Neither biblical source gives two appearances, 
though John xx, 21 repeats the “ Pax vobis.” Here ani 
in episode 3 the scenes show a common fundamental di- 
vergence from the biblical account. It happens that the 
Chester Thomas scenes (Ch, pl. 20, Wright’s edition, vol. 
2, pp. 108-112) have the same sources but have not the 
two entrances by Christ ; nor have they the scene in which 
Thomas mourns without. This emphasizes the resem- 
blance between T and Y. But this resemblance includes 
no common phraseology, except such as may be accounted 
for by separate translation of a common biblical source. 
It is above all a resemblance in fundamental framework. 

In the light of these facts I am inclined to assume for 
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T. Y, and Cov. a common liturgic source in the Christmas 
cries, and the same for T and Y in the Resurrection 
series. From whence this source is derived I cannot say, 
though the natural assumption would be from the Use of 
York. The Beverley list’ bears out this assumption as 
far as a mere list may; for it contains, allowing for differ- 
ent grouping of some scenes, all the scenes of these litur- 
gical plays. Beverley and Wakefield are near to York 
and would naturally follow that Use. Coventry, on the 
other hand, is at some distance from York, and I have 
been able to discover no indication, either that it ever 
followed the Use of York, or that it might not have done 
so. Unluckily there is no record of such liturgical plays 
in the York service. There are certain indirect references 
in the Missal (date 1509), which Davidson ? thinks refer 
to the acting of liturgical plays, written down outside the 
Missal itself. With this idea I have no quarrel further 
than to say that these could hardly have been the old 
plays out of which the cycle developed. The Missal as 
we have it is later than the Final period. The drama 
grew away from the liturgy as well as out of it, and in 
its growth would have taken with it all the liturgical 
scenes. They could not have grown into cyclie plays and 
still be left in the liturgy. There must, rather, have been 
a period, about the time of the complete secularization 
of the plays, when the York liturgy contained no drama. 
This would also coincide with the period of reaction 
against drama within the church, so that when additions 
were afterwards made to the liturgy, they would be of 
the simplest nature. Thus we find left in the Missal the 
elaborate ceremony of the Adoration of the Cross,? which 


*Chambers, vol. 2, pp. 340, 341. 
* Davidson, pp. 18, 19. 
*York Missal, pp. 105-106. 
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never received dramatic development, though so closely 
connected with the Easter Service. But the Visit of the 
Maries is compressed into the Victimi Paschali' sung 
simply as a Sequence without dramatization. Thus it js 
impossible to take the Missal as any indication of what 
plays originally grew up in Y. Nor is there any evidence 
outside of this common liturgical source to prove that the 
Use of York was ever followed in Coventry, during the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. So the fact that the 
source may have been the Use of York remains simply a 
conjecture. 

In addition to the plays herein discussed, the Towneley 
Cycle contains a well developed Passion Group, which has 
been subjected to most elaborate re-editing at various 
times; a series of Old Testament plays; a few plays on 
Christ’s ministry; a play called The Talents and one on 
the Harrowing of Hell, between the Passion and _ the 
Resurrection Groups; and two, one on the Ascension, and 
the other on the Judgment; all of which must, according 
to a strict following of Chambers’s theory, be classed a: 
transitional. In connection with these it is enough for 
the present to say that many of the difficulties with re- 
spect to the plays of the Passion Group are best ex- 
plained by considering them to have been derived, in 
common with York, from some late liturgical Passion play. 
It is within this group that the remaining plays, in which 
Hohlfeld traces a general imitation of Y by T, are found. 
There are no similarities in rhymes which would lead us 
to think such a Passion play transitional. This late litur- 
gical origin is borne out by the fact that the T, Y, Cov. 
liturgie Christmas play must have been a late one because 
of its great length. But consideration of these questions 


* York Missal, p. 129. 
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concerning the T Passion play must be postponed until 
some future time. Nor is this the time to discuss the 
Ascension and the Judgment, themselves apparently late 
liturgic in origin. It is sufficient at present to say of the 
Old Testament plays and the Ministry plays that they 
are so markedly distinct in framework from similar plays 
in York as to indicate their transitional origin and to em- 
phasize the similarity in the Christmas and Resurrection 
Groups. But all these matters may well be the subjects 
of future discussion and analysis. 
F. W. Capy. 


XVII.—THE FAMILY OF MAURICE SCEVE. 


One of the earliest members of the important Scave family 
at Lyons was Henri Scéve, great-grandfather of Maurice 
Scéve,' the leading poet of the Lyonnese renaissance. Henri, 
who was still living in 1471,? seems to have had two sons, 
Frangois and Léonard. Of Frangois, the younger of these 
sons, we learn that about 1480 he suffered considerable 
damage @ la barre du pont du Rosne tant pour la mortalité, 
gens d’armes, que pour les grans eaues.° 

In 1493, he possessed des prés et des terres labourables in 
the parish of Vaise. Ten years later (1503), he and his son 
were proprietors of the inn Ste-Catherine, which, however, 
was maloustru et mal prouffitant.* 

Léonard Scéve, who was probably the eldest of the cliil- 
dren of Henri, was born in 1425. He married Jeannette 
Lanczot, or Langot, the daughter of a notary whose oflice 
he inherited.’ Furthermore, he received from his wife's 
dowry a house for which he was taxed 5 sous in 1455 
Léonard died in 1468 and left a number of children, among 
whom were the sons Maurice, Pierre, Jean, Michel, and 
Barthélemy, and the daughters Ancelis, who married Antoine 
de Ladoi, Jeanne, who married Michel Vignat, and Per- 
nette, of whom we shall speak later.’ 


'In his excellent work on Maurice Scdve et la Renaissance lyonnaise ( Paris, 
Champion, 1906), M. Baur has failed to supply any new information con- 
cerning the family of the poet. For that reason it is hoped that the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest. Compare also my review of the above 
work in the Mod. Lang. Notes (November, 1908, pp. 229-231). 

2 Archives communales de Lyon, CC 90. 

3Tbid., CC 480. *CC 18 and 110. 

5 Bibl. nat., Cabinet de Titres, Cabinet de d’ Hozier, 311. 

Arch. com., CC 74. 

7 Cab. de Titres, Pidces originales, 2698. 
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Of Maurice Scéve, the father of the poet, we learn that in 
1493 he and his mother possessed each /a tierce partie d’une 
maison haulte, moyenne et basse, avec ung jardin en la rue de 
Bourgneuf. In 1496, he and his brothers were taxed 20 
livres; and four years later, they advanced a large sum for 
the reception of the queen who was soon to visit the city.’ 
Having received the degree of doctor of laws, Maurice Scéve 
pere, was appointed juge-mage of Lyons, a charge that he 
held until 1517. He was elected échevin of Lyons in 1503, 
and again in 1505-06, 1508, and 1510-11.? In 1506, he 
was selected by the city officials to deliver the doctoral 
oration on the day of St-Thomas. When the newly elected 
échevins were received into their offices, some distinguished 
scholar, usually a Lyonnese, was chosen to deliver an oration 
in Latin in honor of the event. Two years before this, the 
orator selected was Symphorien Champier, the celebrated 


physician.* 
During the next few years, there is no further mention of 


Maurice Scéve pére, save in the tax-receipts.* In the month 
of January, 1515, Pierre Renouard, Claude Gravier, secre- 
tary of the Consulate, and Maurice Scéve pére, were sent 
by the échevins of Lyons vers le roy Frangois Ler de ce nom, 
nouvellement venu & la couronne pour faire le serment de fidélité 
de la ville. ‘These envoys were allowed 103 livres to pay the 
expenses of the trip.° 

From a document of the same year (1515), we learn that 
Maurice Seéve pére, and his wife, Claude Pacot, possessed 
considerable property at Lyons, Eeully, and Anse. Three 


‘Arch. com., CC 4; 532; and 541. 

*Tbid., BB 370; CC 568 and 598. 

* BB 377 ; cf. also Les Oraisons doctorales de la St-Thomas, par A. Bleton, 
TIyon, 1891. 

‘In 1512, he was taxed 14 livres, 9 sols and 7 livres, 4 sols; in 1513, 13 
livres; in 1514, 17 livres, 2 sols. CC 116; 117; 122. 

°OC 627; 628; 632; 641; 644. 
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years later he and the widow of Pierre Scéve, his brother, 
owned landed estates in the parish of Ecully.' Mauric 
Scave pére, probably died about 1522. During the year 
1528-29, a Florentine, Julien Nerini, occupied the hou 
of the deceased, which was situated in the rue de I’ Auméne 
between the mansions of Guillaume Mellier, lieutenant par. 
ticulier of Lyons, a wealthy and prominent lawyer, and 
André Dumas, also doctor of laws.? 

Maurice Scéve pére, left four children, one son and three 
daughters. Of the daughters, Jeanne was married on the 
fourth of May, 1530, to Jean Choul, doct. of laws, son and 
heir of Guichard Choul, doct. of laws, a wealthy citizen of 
Lyons.’ Sibille became the wife of Jér6me Tolomé and lef 
two daughters. And finally Claudine, to whom Charles de 
Ste-Marthe addressed an epistle in 1540, was married to 
Mathieu de Vauzelles, one of the celebrated trio of brothers, 
and left two sons, Mathieu and Léonard.‘ 

Of the son, Maurice, the poet, it is interesting to 
note that, in 1539, he and Guillaume Mellier, the distin- 


tinguished lawyer, are ordered de faire un gect et fori des 
ystoires qwil conviendra faire for the entrance into Lyons of 
Hippolyte d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, who had just been 
appointed Archbishop of Lyons. This ceremony took place 
the twenty-sixth of February, 1539.° 

In 1547, Jean de Tournes published an edition of Dante, 
which was prefaced by an epistle addressed al molto ingenioso 


1CC 22; 53. 

2CC 24; 37; and cf. Pernetti, 1, pp. 317-20. 

5 Cab. de Titres, Carrés de d’ Hozier, 583. 

* Cf. Ste-Marthe’s Poésie, Lyon, 1540, p. 157; L. de Vauzelles, Notice 
sur Mathieu de Vauzelles, 1870, p. 8; Cab. de d’ Hoz., 311. In 1563, Henry 
Scéve, contrerolleur ancien pour le Roy, has charge of the property of ses chers 
cousins Mathieu et Léonard de Vauzelles, enfantz héritiers de feu Mathieu de 
Vauzelles. CC 1118, etc. 

5 BB 58. 
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a dotto M. Mauritio Sceva. In this epistle, dated the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1547, the printer acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the poet and begs him to act as sponsor for the 


work.’ 
In the same year Philibert de Vienne addressed a sonnet 


to Seve in his Philosophe de Court; while in the Temple de 
Chasteté of Frangois Habert, which appeared in the latter 
part of 1547, there is a poem by Maurice Sene (sic), poete 
frangoys, demourant a& Lyon (fo. F). 

In 1551, Jean de Vauzelles, one of the three well-known 
brothers mentioned above, sent a letter to his friend, Pietro 
Aretino, in which he speaks highly of the emblems in the 
Délie? of Maurice Sc®ve—i quali, says he, a giuditio mio, 
non posporesti tn gran elegantie, inventioni e bei discorsi a 
molti vostri moderni et antichi. “‘~, perché le rime nostre 
sono assai difficile a chi non le ha usate, non mi sono altra- 
mente disposto a mandarvene, bench’io non dubito che le giudi- 
caresti degne @esser italiane per pit gratia.® 

In 1556, Francois Habert addressed a huitain to Scdve in 
his Eveellence de Poésie (p. 22); and the Erotasmes of Phili- 
bert Bugnyon, published in 1557, contain a quatrain dedi- 
cated to the Lyonnese poet (p. 75). In addition to the 
above, we may mention the acrostic by Scéve in the Divers 
Rapport: (p. 273) of E. de Beaulieu. 

To return to the uncles of the poet, we may first consider 
Pierre Scéve, the draper, who occupied, in 1493, a large 
house in the rue de Bourgneuf. He possessed besides des 
maisons, vignes, terres et prés in the parishes of St-Didier, St- 


‘Il Dante, // Con argomenti, & dechiaratio- | ne de molti luoghi, nuonamen- | et 
reuisto, & stampato. / In Lione, | Per Giouan di Tournes. / 1547. In-16 of 539 
pp. Bibl. nat. Yd., 2117. Cf. pp. 3-4. Cf. also Picot, Les Frangais italia- 
nisants au X VIJe sidele, Paris, 1906, 1, pp. 171-2. 

* Lyon, Sulpice Sabon, 1544, in 8°. 

* Lettere seritte a P. Aretino, Bologna, 1874, II, 1, p. 328 ; ef. also Picot, 
Tbid., 1, pp. 156-7. 
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Cyr-au-Mont-d’Or and Ecully. His total tax for the yea, 
amounted to the handsome sum of 182 livres 15 sols, Pier 
died sometime before 1518.' | His son, Pierre Seave, was 
elected échevin of Lyons in 1544, and again in 1546, 1549. 
1551, 1554, 1557, 1559, 1561 and 1562.2 In 1548, he wa 
elected commis a la recepte, or treasurer, of the’ Au/mosi, 
généralle, a position that he filled for a number of years, [y 
1552, he and his wife, Clémence, were reimbursed for a large 
sum of money loaned to the city in 1542. At Christmas 
1556, Pierre Scéve and several other échevins gave their 
entire salaries for the two preceding years to the Hospital of 
the Pont du Rhone.’ The following’ year Charles Fontaine 
addressed some laudatory verses to Pierre Scéve in the (rp 
de  Antiquité et Excellence de la Ville de Lyon.‘ 

Another uncle of the poet, Maurice, was Jean Scdve, a 
merchant of Lyons, who became seigneur de Montelier. 
1510, he was elected échevin of Lyons. The tax-receipts 
for 1513 show that he and his son-in-law, Jean Coyaud, 


owned considerable property at Chasselay.° The following 
year, 1514, the échevins of Lyons returned to him more than 
13,757 livres, which he had loaned to the city at various 
times. Jean Scéve died before 1518, leaving property at 
Chasselay, St-Didier, and elsewhere.® It appears that he 
left a son, Jean Scéve, who became prieur de Montrottier in 
1559, succeeding Jean de Vauzelles. During the same 


‘It is possible that Guillaume Scéve, the wealthy Latin poet, was a son 
of Pierre. Cf. also CC 12; 53. 

2? BB 370; CC 972, 996, 1085, ete. 

986 ; 1010 ; 1035. 

*Baudrier, Bibliographie lyonnaise, U, p. 27. In 1597, there was a 
président et lieutenant-général en la sénéchaussée de Lyon by the name of Pierre 
de Scéve. B 328. 

5 BB 370; CC 119. Jean Coyaud loaned 20 livres for the ransom of 
Francois Ier in 1529, but died before 1535, when the sum was returned to 
his widow, Antonie Scéve. CC 871. 

®CC 117; 55; 56, ete. 
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year Jean Scéve published La Ruine et Trébuchement de 
Mars, Dieu des Guerriers, which contained a short eulogy 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine.’ He died early in 1560; and 
on the fourteenth of July of that year, his property was 
divided between the brothers, Pierre Scéve, seigneur de 
Montelier, Jean Scéve, seigneur de St-André, and Antoine 
Sedve.? 

Of the two remaining uncles of the poet, we know first 
that Michel was appointed royal tax-collector in July, 1512. 
ata salary of 300 livres. He died the following year, leaving 
his widow, Louise de Ville, and his children creditors of the 
city of Lyons to the extent of 467 livres which he had con- 
tributed for its defense.* And fiually, Barthélemy was 
appointed tax-collector in June, 1524. In 1527, he and 
several others were reimbursed for the sum of 9000 livres, 
loaned to the city in May, 1522.‘ 

Pernette Scéve, one of the aunts of the poet, was already 
widow of the capitaine des vaches, Brognon, in 1493. During 
that year, she sold two houses and a garden in Lyons to Jean 


de St-Romain, sgr. de Vaurys. In addition to other prop- 
erty, she owned a large house between the gates of Pierre- 
Scize and Bourgneuf, du cousté de la montaigne de Fourvieres, 
which the former treasurer and receiver of the city, Alardin 
Varinier, had bequeathed to her. She was still living in 
1514.° 


Joun L. GERIG. 


‘ Lyon, Jean Saugrain, 1559, in 4to, Bibl. de Versailles, E 416c ; Goujet, 
Biblioth. frangaise, x1, p. 451 ; Picot, Ibid., 1, p. 159. 

* Carrés de d’ Hoz., 583. The Jean de Scéve, sgr. de Froment et de Fléch- 
idres, conseiller du Roi, receveur-général de ses finances, échevin de Lyon, to 
whom Claude de Rubys addressed in 1603 the avant-propos of his Histoire 
réritable de la ville de Lyon (fo. 6) is possibly the seigneur de St-André men- 
tioned above. Baudrier, Bibl. lyon., 1, 311. 

°CC 116; 117; 253; 321, ete. 

CC 116 ; 117; 253; 321, etc.; 261; 263; 748. 

*CC 12; 321; 322, etc. 
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XVIII.—ON THE HISTORY OF PALATAL 1 IN 
FRENCH WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
o AND OPEN e. 


The normal sign for % in Old French is ign. The con- 
sonantal portion of this trigraph represents the value of 
Latin gn as felt or pronounced in the Merovingian period 
in such words as magnus, agnellus, the sequence of develop. 
ment probably being gn > yn > jn > % thru the fronting 
influence of n upon the preceding ». That the vowel j 
should have been added to gn with this new palatal value 
will not appear strange to anyone familiar with the history 
of palatalized consonants in Old French. It represents the 
vowel glide which is potentially present whenever a pala- 
talized consonant follows after a vowel. Its appearance in 
writing must therefore be due to a definite consciousness of 
its presence as a phonic element in the spoken syllable. In 
other words, the scribes who invented the trigraph ign must 
have heard and felt the vowel. And as a matter of fact, the 
modern pronunciation of this sound in final position and 
before consonant shows that this assumption is accurate ; for 
gain, coin, juin presuppose an earlier pronunciation giii, 
koin, dzyin, and plaindre and joindre must have passed thru 
plaindre, dzsindre. However, if this evidence may be ac- 
cepted as conclusive for the presence of the i under these 
conditions, there is equally strong evidence in the modern 
language that in medial position (montagne, gagner, Lesoyne) 
the palatal glide did not develop into a full vowel. It is 
assumed therefore that, tho present in the beginning under 
all conditions, it was maintained only when the group was 
final or followed by a consonant, while in intervocalic 
position it was early reabsorbed by the following palatal; 
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and this is the opinion maintained by Behrens ; Schwan- 
Behrens, Gram., § 203. Nyrop, Gram., §§ 228-231, goes 
even farther. He apparently denies the presence of the 
glide in medial position in the language at any time; so 
that for him the conditions of the development are clearly 
evidenced by the modern pronunciation, champagne, agneau 
but coin, ceindre. 

Yet this explanation plainly begs the question at issue ; for 
no one can deny the presence of the vowel involved, in 


writing at least, in Old French in all positions. If it be 


accepted, we are bound to conclude that the vowel, where 
ign stood between vowels in Old French, was purely graphic, 
a stand which is boldly taken by Brunot, when he says in 
his Histoire de la langue frangaise, 1, p. 487: “ Il faut done 
se garder de prendre dans l’a. fr. esloigner, empoigner, mon- 
taigne, les groupes oi, ai, pour des diphthongues (cela est 
vrai seulement pour quelques textes dialectaux): en francien 
on pronongait eslofier, Gpoier, motane.” If it should be 
objected that the modern pronunciation of soigner, moignon, 
chitaigne, araignée militates against this view, the answer 
would probably be made that we have in these and similar 
words a modern readjustment. Since ign has here been 
retained, the language has attempted to reproduce in pro- 
nunciation the now official orthography. 

But this view of the problem is not supported by the 
facts. In Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
XXxI, pp. 668 ff., I have shown that a and e + #, written 
ordinarily aign and eign, had an identical pronunciation 
during the whole Old French period, for the two are con- 
stantly found riming together. However, their common 
value varied with the dialects. On the one hand in Nor- 
man and Francian both were pronounced éne, and on the 
other in a large region, including Picardy and Champagne, 
their common value must have been ame. It follows that in 
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the one district the i, which is constant everywhere, must 
have been purely graphic, while in the other it must have had 
its customary phonic value ; for the pronunciation of * fo; 
aign presupposes the series Gin > én > & parallel to that of 
a+n> din > éin>é@, Furthermore, no difference is eyi- 
dent in the value of this syllable resulting from its position 
in the word ; so that the rule given in our Old French gram- 
mars, a-+ % medial = an, final = air (champagne, copain) 
has no actual value and in reality obscures the history of the 
syllables under consideration. 

The problem involved is equally present in the history of 
o+%. The modern orthography here shows in final position 
in (coin, loin, témoin), more rarely ing (coing, poing, vieur- 
oing), pronounced wé with the occasional variant va. In 
medial position ogn is most common, pronounced 9% (rey- 
gogne, besogne, rogner). However, in some words the older 
spelling oign has been preserved, and then the pronunciation 
varies between and wan as poigne and pywi), 
poignard, poignant, poignée, and moignon. In oignon the 
same trigraph has only the value of gf, while it is pro- 
nounced war in joignons, témoigner, soigner. . 

The object of the present study is to determine whether 
the conclusions made evident for the history of a + % apply 
equally to that of the other vowels. The investigation is 
based upon the comprehensive list of texts cited in my pre- 
vious article, pp. 638-642. Words with e+ ” cannot 
enter into the discussion, for here the i is always written, as 
in teigne, enseigner. However, the pronunciation would not 
be altered even tho this vowel sign were omitted ; ensegne 
would still be pronounced dsgn, so that it is possible to look 
upon the letter here as purely graphic. But it is different 
with o + %, as already indicated, and with ¢ + %; ef. engigne, 
peigne, and viegne. 
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It must be granted that the facts surrounding the history 
of o + may be similar in nature to those made evident for 
that of a+. Sincein Francian aign meant 2%, we should 
expect oign to have been éi% ; and since this 7 has left no trace 


in the modern pronunciation of either syllable, its disappear- 
ance presents a problem that calls for an explanation. 
Furthermore, if modern chdtaigne and araignée are remnants 
of the regular development of this syllable in the Francian 
dialect, the possibility must be recognized that moignon, 
soigner, and the like may have a similar history. 

The key to the problem should be found in the rimes of 
the same long list of texts utilized for the elucidation of the 
history of aign and eign, but unfortunately the conditions 
are much less favorable in the present study. The rimes 
here are obscure and indifferent. Words in oigne rime only 
with others having the same ending, so that no conclusions 
as to the pronunciation are possible from this source. We 
are thrown back upon the orthography. 

The earliest instance of % in writing occurs in degnet 
(Hul., 26). This text being Picard, the absence of the 7 is 
quite in harmony with what we can observe subsequently 
in other manuscripts of the same region. In ‘ater texts we 
find ign with numerous variants. In this trigraph, as 
emphasized above, the 7 can be explained only if understood 
as the graphic representation of a vowel glide that was 
clearly heard and felt. However, a vowel of such origin 
is dependent upon its surroundings. While it may rise to 
the value of an independent speech element, it may equally 
well remain dependent upon the conditions that produced it, 
and may eventually be reabsorbed. The former possibility 
lies at the root of the history of aign in Norman and Fran- 
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cian ; the latter explains its value as @% in Picard. Wy) 
this trigraph has been accepted as the symbol for medial j, 
we find it employed in the atonic as well as in the ton 
syllable. Suchier, Altfrz. Gram., p. 72, claims that tly 
glide developed in the atonic syllable and was carried from 
there to the tonic syllable. However, he advances nv aryy. 
ment to support this view, and it would seem that the oppo. 
site process is, theoretically at least, the more likely. In 
somewhat similar way be/s becomes beals, while BELLITA TREY 
remains be/té until it is changed to bealté under the influence 
of beals. At any rate, this point of view is apparently borne 
out by the orthography of the Montébourg Psalter. T\\s 
text presents 74 instances of seignur(s) as compared wit) 
an overwhelming list of examples of segnur(s) and segirs) 
—267 occurrences, if my count is exact. In the other 
vocables of this text containing % the relation of the two 
spellings (ign and gn) is more obscured, since the orth- 
graphy hesitates between them, yet on the whole gn appears 
more frequently in the atonic than in the tonic syllable. 
But this distinction, apparently felt in the Montéhoury Ps. 
ter, is completely obliterated in the other prose texts of this 
period, such as the Cambridge Psalter and the Quatre Livrs 
des Rois. In consequence, ign becomes the normal expres 
sion for % and appears as such in all the standard texts of 
the twelfth century, such as Enéas, the Roman de Troie, the 
Chronique des Dues de Normandie, the Roman de lov, 
Marie de France, and others. 

By its side, however, we find variants creeping in, and of 
this somewhat lengthy list ingn, gn, and ngn are the most 
important for our purpose. Ina question of orthography 
such as the present, the spelling of our texts as we read 
them now can of course not furnish any final arguments. A 
modern editor can reproduce only the orthography of one 
manuscript, and this is scarcely ever contemporary with the 
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author and is, moreover, frequently colored by the ortho- 
graphic habits and traditions of a different region. In the 
present problem we have the additional complication that 
the various methods of writing *% appear in complete confu- 
sion in the texts of the thirteenth century and later. And 
yet their original purpose and intention are fairly clear. 


Since the vowel before *% was nasalized in Old French, 
ign might readily have seemed an inadequate spelling. In 
consequence, ingn (aingn, oingn) was devised to obviate the 
obscurity. On the other hand, in a dialect where the 
palatal glide before % was so weak that it was not heard or 
could be neglected, gn (agn, ogn) would be established, and 
then ngn (angn, ongn) might be utilized to mark the nasali- 
zation of the preceding vowels. Thus the ordinary types 
of spelling for % give clear evidence of two main variants 
of pronunciation, and they authorize the inference that 
during the Old French period dir and dit were heard as 
well as G@% and én, The question is, to determine whether 
this division was in any way dialectic. The matter would 
be simple if our manuscripts were consistent. But this is 
not the case; quite on the contrary, the impression is 
ereated that the meanings which the various symbols must 
have had at first were completely lost, and that only whim 
and not consciousness of utterance decided their choice. 
This conclusion is without doubt largely correct, and yet 
closer scrutiny reveals a dialectic tendency in their usage. 
Norman and Francian manuscripts show ign and ingn 
almost exclusively, while certain Picard manuscripts, such 
as the Trouveres Belges published by Scheler, present a 
large preponderance of forms with yn and ngn. To be sure, 
this distinction is not observed with sufficient regularity to 
establish a dialectic difference of pronunciation beyond ques- 
tion. But, added to other evidence brought forward in my 
previous study, it forms a valuable argument in the discus- 
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sion, leading to the conclusion that aign and eign were py. 
nounced @ or a, depending upon the dialect. 

If this is correct, the general analogy of linguistic dey). 
opment and the fact that identical linguistic conditions pro. 
duce identical results must lead us to infer that a simils; 
variation existed for 0+ %. Where aign was a’, oign shou) 
mean 6n, and where the former was @ the other should hay. 
the value of 6im. As far as I know, the rimes contain 
absolute evidence for the pronunciation 62. The Vicar 
author of Octavian paired non: besoing, 1, 1527, but this 
rime might mean dn: di%. Certain rime habits of the Pari- 
sian Rutebuef show, however, that for the Francian dialect 
our inference is correct. If oign there had the value of dii, 
we should expect the diphthong oi of this syllable to par- 
ticipate in the general shift of 6% > de > 0é; dir should 
have become éer. The rimes just referred to in Ruteluef 
show that this took place in the words of our group. This 
author rimes oigne with aigne, eigne, iegne, and *PRENDEAX, 


The following is a list of these rimes already cited in my 
previous article, p. 672, the references being to the pages 
where they are found in the edition of Jubinal, Paris, 
1874-1875 :— 


Mainteingne : enseingne : veingne : tiengne : compeingne : «- 


loigne, 1-22; soustiengne : besoingne, 1-82 ; avaloingnes : lov- 
taingnes : essoingnes, 1-241; enseigne : besoingne, 1-85 : ou- 
vraingne : vergoingne, 11-176; coviegne : besoingne, 11-134; 
souvicgne : besoingne, 1-294; praingne : besoingne, 1-311; 
viengne : besoingne, 1-354 ; doingne : viengne, 1-376. Similar 
examples in other texts are exceedingly rare. I am able to 
add only saine : essoine, Rom. Rose, 1-73, remaigne : daiyi 
(= doigne) ibid., 1-257, and the laisse on p. 316 of Guessard 
and Chabaille’s edition of the Roman de Gaufrey, where «- 
soigne, Couloigne, Sessoigne, vergoigne, besongne rime with words 
in aigne and eigne, with entente and with jenne (= jeune). The 
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conclusion must be that we have to do with a rime licence. 
But in the nature of things this licence would not have been 
thought of if the pronunciation of the syllable had not sug- 
gested it. And since the only value of oigne which could 
suggest pairing with aigne (= éne) is oene, it follows that 
this was the pronunciation upon which Rutebuef founded 
his practice. 

But Rutebuef belongs to the period when o7, pronounced 
oe, had just shifted or was just shifting its accent to 0é. 
Guiot de Provins rimes oi +n with o+n; ef. Antoine: 
none (Bible, 574). Guillaume de Dole, which furnishes the 
earliest rime of aint : oint (maint : esloint, 4192) shows similar 
hesitancy with regard to the accent in compegnon : besoig, 
3376; and Rutebuef himself joins quenoille : besoingne, U- 
373.! This unstable position of the aecent probably con- 
tains the explanation of why the example set by Rutebuef 
was not followed by later authors. During the period of 
shift, dehe and othe must for a time have existed side by 
side. Rutebuef, daring with his rimes, used the advanced 
stage, but after a period of hesitation the language ended 
by deciding in favor of the older, and proceeded forthwith 
to modify it in such a way that the rimes of Rutebuef 

ame impossible. In fact, it is easy to see why dene 
should have become ére. The original glide 7 is here sup- 
planted by a vowel which thru its comparatively low tongue 
position is in reality antagonistic to its surroundings. It 
might be argued that the language would not have changed 
dike to dene if this were the case. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the change of 6i > 6e at this period was sweep- 
ing, and that from our general observation of phonetic 
processes we have every reason to believe that oi before % 


‘Couloingne : donne (subjunctive ), ibid., u-36, is not safe, since donne 
may stand for doigne. 
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underwent the same influence. A language does not cop. 
sciously protect a syllable against a fundamental process of 
phonetic development because the result might be distastefy} 
or uncongenial, but it accepts the change and then modifies 
the result according to its pleasure. Moreover, there are 
two related categories of words in which the shift tnder 
consideration did unquestionably occur :— 

1. Words ending in oine (moine, avoine) changed regu. 
larly 6e > 0é > modern vd. These words are occasionally 
found in rime with those of our group, the pairing of den 
being not impossible in Old French ; ef. essoigne : moive, 
Rom. du Mont 8. Michel, 101 ; moine : testemoine, ibid, 13,7), 
2384; persoine : moigne : chanoine : essoine, Livre des Mu- 
nieres, ceciv ; essoine : patrimoine, Rutebuef, 1-112; 
sovrainne ; moinne : essoinne, thid., 1-153; raine (REGNUM): 
chanoine, 1-119; ouvraingne :raine (REGNUM), 11-28); 
raine (REGNAT) : vilaine, U-206. 

2. Where the syllable di was final in the word, as in 
besoing, coing, it passed thru deh > obh > 08. 

Both categories must have had a certain influence in 
keeping medial oign in line with the general development 
of the language, at least until the stage dere had been 
reached. At this point, however, two possibilities are 
apparent. On the one hand, the second element in the 
diphthong could be made more sonant and then of neces- 
sity attract the accent (othe), a pronunciation which author- 
ized Rutebuef’s rimes. On the other, its natural weak 
sonancy might favor its suppression; and it was this 
second alternative which gained the day. Soon after Rute- 
buef’s time, perhaps even contemporaneously with him, 
medial oign became 6%, and from this point of view Eus- 
tache Deschamps’s rime, 11-330, Gascongne : besonqne :es- 
caloingne : doingne : ressoingne : Baionne : donne : essoingie, 
where our syllable evidently has this value, is perfectly 
accurate. 
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When this pronunciation had become established, ogn and 
ongn, already familiar to the scribes, gained the ascendancy 
in writing, and hence their predominance in the Francian 
texts of the later Middle Ages. The printed text of the 
Escoufle shows in the rimes the following proportion : aign 
41, aingn 3, eign 3, egn 1, engn 1, vign 9, oingn 1, ongn 2 ; 
Guillaume de Dole: aign 16, egn 5, oign 82; Roman de la 
Rose: aign 47, aingn 43, eign 27, eingn 3, egn 7, engn 6, 
oign 36, oingn 22, ongn 2. The difference between these 
and the manuscript of the Miracles de Nostre Dame is striking ; 
in the first two volumes of this text I have noted: aign 4, 
aingn 2, agn 3, eign 27, eingn 1, engn A, oign 2, oingn 19, 
ongn 31. In Villon’s rimes we find: aign 9, eign 3, ongn 
7; in Marot: aign 40, agn 2, eign 11, ongn 21, oingn 5. 
These figures are not in any way absolute, for they were not 
compiled with the idea of being complete, but they show 
nevertheless the gradual growth of the orthographic habits 
in the Franeian dialect, and they emphasize the conclusion 
of the present investigation, that modern om and ar owe 
their existence to different causes and chronologically belong 
to different periods in the history of the language. While 
the latter became established during the sixteenth century, 
owing to circumstances suggested in my previous article, 
pp. 684-685, the former is the result of the phonetic devel- 
opment of the Francian dialect during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In both cases the i written before gn represented 
originally a fully pronounced vowel in the syllable. When 
preceded by a it raised the tongue position of this vowel so 
as to change it to e and produce with it the diphthong ei. 
The resultant @im coincided with e + *% and rimed with that 
syllable as late as Marot. In the case of o + % the same 
glide i had no influence on the preceding vowel, and when 
the stage di > deh had been reached during the thirteenth 
century, the now disfigured glide disappeared because it 
failed to harmonize with its surroundings. 
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If this interpretation of the development is correct, y4 
apparently no other is permissible, the modern forms of th 
words of our group all find a satisfactory explanation. 


1. Wherever 0 + % is pronounced on, which is true of thy 
majority of words when the group in question is medial, we 
observe the regular development in the Francian dialect, 
Examples are hogne, cigogne, vergogne, rogne, charogue, 
trogne, ivrogne and geographical names like Gascoyne, 
dogne, Bourgogne, Bologne, Boulogne, Cologne, Pologne. 

2. In another list of words the group occurs in final or 
in medial position with regular development in either case, 
Cf. ecoing—cognasse, cognassier, coin—cogner, groin—groyier, 
besain—besogne, besogner, besogneux. 

3. In a third group the form of the syllable which devel- 
oped in final position or before a consonant, has influenced 
its pronunciation in medial position and caused the intro- 
duction of the diphthong. Cf. loin—éloigner, témoin—téioi- 
gner, soin—soigner, joindre—joignons, oindre—oignons. 

4. In the derivatives of poing (poigne, poignée, poignar, 
empoigner) both on and wat are current, and one is tempted 
to look upon the form with the diphthong as reaching hack 
into the period when Rutebuef paired the rimes which we 
have discussed above. On this assumption, however, the 
spelling poigne cannot be separated from the pronunciation 
puane, and pore remains unexplained. If, on the other 
hand, pore is the regular form, written poigne thru asso- 
ciation with poing, or because the medieval spelling has 


been preserved (as in moignon and oignon), the modern 
diphthong finds a satisfactory explanation when looked 
upon as due to influence of the written form of the word. 
This is certainly true of moignon, pronounced both moni 
and muand; while in the case of oignon the old orthography 
has been preserved without influence on the pronunciation. 
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5. Bourguignon, finally, is entirely irregular and isolated. 
Suchier, Alifrz. Gram., p. 72, cites the word together with 
joignons as proof for his theory that the glide vowel became 


prominent first in pretonic position. In this instance it 
even ended by becoming the sole vowel of the syllable. I 
doubt whether this point of view is correct. The regular 
Old French form of this word is Borgoignon or Burguignon, 
whose value is made clear by Bourgongnon, found in Charles 
d’Orléans, 1-163. The vowel of the modern form of the 
word is similar to that found in connissons (connoissons), 
chantissions (chantassions), travillier (travaillie), orgillous 
(orgueilleux), genillons (genoillons), desverilliés (déverrouillez), 
Avignon ; the weakened counter-final vowel becomes i under 
the influence of the following consonant. The age of this 
modern form, which may be, moreover, dialectic,' is difficult 
to determine ; the form seems to exist in Charles d’Orléans, 
1-55. 

This readjustment of the pronunciation apparently does 
not belong to the Old French period. As late as the six- 
teenth century the general pronunciation of our group seems 
to have been om, a fact which is clearly evident from the 
statements of the grammarians cited by Thurot, De la Pro- 
nonciation frangaise, 1, p. 525. The older spellings oign 
and oingn continued to be employed—we have seen that in 
a few words the old orthography persists to the present day 
—and the older grammarians insist that this way of writing 
is not in accord with the pronunciation. Ramus (1562) 
recommends the spelling fémonher, sonher, conker for this 
reason, and a similar intention is evident in the rules of 
Beze (1584) and Tabourot (1587). 

At the same time a grouping of our words resembling 


‘Cf. Chatelain de Couci, 886. The ms. printed by Crapelet has Bour- 
goingnons, but the other ms. (Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 7514) writes Bourghegnons. 
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somewhat the modern readjustment is given by Lanoue 
(1596). He writes hongne, congner, songner, bezongne, he- 
zongner, cigongne, vergongne, vergongner, empongner, eslon- 
gner, rongner, rongne, charongne, tesmongner, grongner, trongne, 
renfrongner, yvrongne, but he accepts ot in oigne, joigne and 
its compounds, poigne, espoigne and he adds hoigne, coigne, 
soigne, empoigne, esloigne, tesmoigne, groigne, “ qui peuvent 
recevoir ceste orthographe et la prononciation aussi.” He 
writes poignard, poignet without further remark, but he 
notes, of oignon and roignon, “ selon qu’on les prononce, i] 
les vaudroit mieux orthographier ainsi, ongnon et rongnon.” 

A similar hesitation between the old and the new pronun- 
ciation is evident from the phonetic transcriptions of Meiyret 
and Baif. They are contemporaries, and yet Meigret! (1550) 
writes jofant, potard, Bourgofie, joiet (= joignent), conjo- 
Rant, conjoiet (conjoignent), elofiee (éloignée), bezofies, yrroies, 
onons (from oindre), Bolofte, while Baif? (1569) notes dif- 
ferent values, tho his pronunciation does not always agree 
with the modern habit. Cf. soene, soneus, soneuzemant, 
eloenes, elone, eloner, eloneront, élonés, vergone, vergoneus, «n- 


poene, témoenaje, joenant, bezoné. 


II. 


The conelusion that the meaning of ign in Old French 
depends upon the dialect finds to a certain degree contfirma- 
tion in the history of g + %. The number of words in this 
category is not very large. We have to consider only 1N- 
GENIUM, INGENIARE, PECTEN and the present subjunctives 
of VENIRE and TENERE. 


1Tretté dela Grammere Frangogze, published by Forster, Heilbronn, 1888. 
*Psaultier, published by Groth, Heilbronn, 1888. 
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INGENIUM appears in two forms, engin and engien, which 
are clearly distinguished dialectically. 

1. Engin. This form represents the normal Norman 
spelling of the word; ef. Quatre Livres des Rois, 198-11, 
199-10, 246-5, 250-13, 252-3, 372-12, 434-12; Enéas, 
131, 504; and other Norman texts. It is confirmed by the 
rimes; ef. engin : mulin, Marie de France, Fubles, 11-3, 43 ; 
—:veisin, XII-31 ;—: parchemin, Milun, 254 ;—: Kaherdin, 
Thomas, Tristan, 1295, 2129, 2663, 3013 ;—: matins, 1707 ; 
—:escrin, Folie Tristan Oxford,’ 437;—:venim, 427 ;— 
:gardin, Escoufle, 3355 ;—: fin, Maitre Elie’s Art d’ Amour, 
809; —: lin, Partonopeus, 8269. One or two additional 
instances are noted by Godefroy, s. v. It is the regular 
Francian form used from Rutebuef to Marot. 

2. Engien. In this spelling the word rimes usually with 
bien; ef. Chev. II Esp., 2905; Galeran, 1140; Meliador, 
111, 639; Bodel, Jew de S. Nicolas, 186; Adam de la 
Halle, Jew de la Feuillée, 56; Rom. Renart, vi-97; Mous- 
ket, Chronique, 19568 ; engien : tien, Jeu de S. Nicolas, 206. 

This distinction is striking inasmuch as the first group 


represents the territory where aigne sounded éie, while the 


other contains texts in which the same syllable had the value 
of ave. Engin is thus clearly seen to be a reduction of 
engiein, while engien belongs to the region where the para- 
sitic i before % was absent. 


INGENIARE. The same distinction in the stem-accented 
forms of this verb should give us engigne or engiegne. The 
existence of the former is fully established by rimes in the 
Norman and Francian texts; ef. vingne:engingne : grinne : 
esgaugine, Livre des Manitres, CLXXV engigne :vigne, Guil- 


‘Les deux podmes de la Folie Tristan publiés par Bédier, Paris, 1907 (Soe. 
d. Ane. Textes). 
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laume le Clere, Bestiaire, 1157,—: rechigne, 1331; engignent : 
barguignent, Rutebuef, 1-113, engingne : barguingne, 
115; engigne : ligne, Guiot de Provins, Bible, 1390, enyi- 
gnent : lignent, 2518 ; bigne : foligne : engigne : vigne, Christine 
de Pisan, Débat de Deux Amans, 1388. The same rime 
exists also in the Rom. Renart; ef. engigne : hocepigne, \- 
1873, vigne:enginne, x—451, engingne : rechigne, 111-45, 
Forms with ie are also found, which is proof that this 
variant of the pronunciation existed ; but they are exceed- 
ingly rare, and are moreover not free from doubt. In the 
texts examined I have found only engiegne : tiegne, Row, 
Renart, 1-2408, 2429; and engigne: Conpigne (= Cow- 
piegne), thid., vu-75. Since tiegne might stand for fiyny 
(ef. vingne (VINEA) : avingne, Beaudouin de Condé, Prisons 
@ Amours, 1856), it is not impossible that the orthography 
of the former pair of rimes does not represent the pronun- 
ciation, and for the same reason Conpigne might be « 
legitimate variant of the geographical proper name. [ may 
cite also two sequences of rimes in the poems of the Renclus 
de Moiliens ; ef. engigne : progigne (*PROGENIA) : desconvigie ; 
sovigne : avigne: parvigne, Carité, 211 ; and coviegne : viegne 
soviegne : sorviegne : aviegne : parviegne, Miserere, 197. Here 
the possibility must be recognized that the orthography of 
one or the other strophe is inaccurate. Van Hamel, ed., p. 
exviii, decided in favor of i, and he was probably correct, 
for ain in this author’s speech had become ein,' and analogy 
leads us to infer that ain likewise had changed to eit. In 
that case ie + % passed thru tein, which was reduced to in. 


Pecren. After proposing, in Zs. f. rom. Phil., vii, p. 
237, an erroneous explanation, which he later abandoned, 


Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 1, § 157, cites pigne from the 


'Cp. Publications of the Modern Language Association, xx1, p. 666. 
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Rom. de Brut, 3905, and explains peigne as due to influence 
of the ending-accented forms of the verb, This statement is 
without doubt correct ; however, pigne is much more fre- 
quent than the single citation from the Brut would seem to 
suggest ; ep. pigne : signe, Chev. IT Exp., 4805 ; pigne (verb) ; 


quigne, Rom, Rose, 1-72; ligne : vigne : empigne : pigne, 
L’Amant rendu Cordelier, 1466. The same form may be 
found outside of the rime: Durmart, 3089; Charles d’Or- 
léans, U-104; Marot, 1-16; ef. also pingnes, Crieries de 
Paris, 144. It must be a reduction of pieine similar to 
engin and engigne, yet its presence in the Chev. II Esp. is 
strange, for there the trigraph ign in all probability denoted n. 

Peigne, Floris et Liriope, 866, may be found in rime with 
Espaigne, Guillaume Alexis, Le a b e des Doubles, 485. 
Other instances are cited by Godefroy, s. In Chrétien’s 
Lancelot, 1363, Foerster writes paingne with the value of 
pare. One of the manuscripts at this place writes piegne, 
a variant which can also be found elsewhere ; ef. pieigne, 
Beroul, Tristan, 4421. 


VentAM, TENEAM. The present subjunctives of venir and 
tenir are written in Old French viegne, tiegne, veigne, teigne, 
and vaigne, taigne. Forms like vieigne and ticigne are so 
rare that they may be disregarded. My examples include 
in general only the rimes of the texts upon which this study 
is based, but in this long list I noted only viegne : tieigne, 
Cher. IT Esp., 9449; souvieingne, Eustache Deschamps, 1- 
102. Other instances no doubt exist, but they are sporadic. 
This fact has its bearing on the general question under dis- 
cussion, for it shows a conscious handling on the part of the 
copyists of the vowel in the trigraph ign. If it could be 
constantly omitted in tiegne and viegne it must have had a 
definite value in other words where we find it equally con- 
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stantly written, at least at the time when the Old Frey¢) 
orthographic traditions were formed. 

In the older texts the regular form is viegne, tiegne.  \V, 
should expect vigne and tigne in the Norman and Francia, 
dialects, but these forms were crowded out thru the influence 
of the indicative forms. However, they are not at all intre- 
quent in the manuscripts of the Troureres Belges and can als) 
be supported by rimes; ef. vigne:avingne in the Prisyis 
d’ Amours already cited, and the rimes in the poems of the 
Renclus de Moiliens discussed above. Yet, they are not 
free from difficulty. While they are apparently regular 
in Carité and Miserere, Beaudouin de Condé belongs to the 
region where the parasitic i did not develop before 4, and as 
a matter of fact he pairs ouvragne: vaigne in the sane 
poem, 1. 503. 

If we now examine the use of these words in the Norman 
and Francian rimes, we shall find that as late as Benoit de 
Sainte-More the two words are only paired together. Hovw- 
ever, beginning with this author, we find them riming with 
aigne, eigne and *PRENDEAM ; and the evidence collected in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, XX1, ). 
671, shows that their pronunciation must have been 1) 
and tére. The explanation of this fact is difficult, but we sv 
a similar development evident in the case of tens and jrn'; 
ef. ibid., pp. 646 and 649. The unaccented { must have been 
absorbed by the following ¢, a process which finds a parallel 
in modern 6¢ and vé for bien and viens. When this had 
taken place, the orthography was altered accordingly, and 
we find veigne and teigne. This habit of pronunciation is 
evident in the Escoufle, Roman de la Rose, Miracles de Nostve 
Dame, and persists as late as Villon ; ef. ibid., pp. 674-075. 

The same coincidence of our two subjunctives with «ij 
and eigne is evident also in the ave territory, represented by 
such texts as Ille et Galeron, the poems of Chrestien de 
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Troies, Guillaume de Palerne, Richars li Biaus, and Philippe 
de Beaumanoir ; cf. the rimes cited, 1. c., p. 678. It is evi- 
dent that ire has here followed the other syllables to ane. 

At the same time iéne did not disappear, for there are 
other texts, such as the Cher. IT Esp., Durmart, Galeran, 
Robert le Diable, Froissart and others in which these verb 
forms are never paired with aigne and eigne. It is difficult 
to say whether this habit should be looked upon as a dia- 
lectic trait, but it should be noted that to a certain degree 
such difficult rimes as pigne : ligne, Chev. IT Esp., 4805, dis- 
cussed above, fall into this list of texts. 

Modern vienne and tienne are recent and probably based 
upon the present indicative ; cf. Nyrop, Gram., u, § 144. 


JoHN E. MATZKE. 
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XIX.—YSOPET II OF PARIS. 


I. Inrropuction. 


Amongst the many collections of fables which have con 


down to us from the middle ages none appears to have 
enjoyed greater popularity or to have been more widely 
translated than that in Latin elegiae verse nowadays ¢n- 
titled the Walter of England Collection. In addition 5, 
an unusually large number of extant manuscript versions 
of this collection in its original form, more than on 
hundred being actually listed, there is a host of printed 
editions, while translations and adaptations are to |. 
found in French, Italian, Provengal, Portuguese, Spanisi, 
German, and Hebrew. Among so many reworkings | 
a single one occurs in French prose, and it is this collec 
tion, not hitherto printed, which forms the subject of the 
present article. 

First of all let us take up for a moment the paren 
collection in Latin and briefly review its history, in order 
that we may have a clear idea of the exact place occupied 
by our particular collection in the fable literature of th: 
middle ages. 

a) The Walter of England Collection. Léopold Her- 
vieux, in his monumental work, Les Fabulistes latins: 
shows that with the exception of but two or three fables 
the Walter of England Collection is derived directly from 
the first three books of the Romulus Vulgaris,? which in 
turn comes from the Romulus Primitivus,? which gos 


‘7 vols., 2nd edition of Vols. 1-11, Paris, 1893, ss. Cf. 1, 472-068 
Cf. Hervieux, 1, 330-431; u, 195-233. 
*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 293-327. 
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back to Phaedrus.!' The other chief Latin derivatives of 
the Romulus Vulgaris are, in prose, the Romulus of Vin- 
cent de Beauvais,” Romulus of Corpus Christi College at 
Oxford,? Romulus of Munich,* Romulus of Berne,® and 
in verse the collection of Alexander Neckam.® 

For many years there was much and varied speculation 
with regard to the authorship of the collection, and even 
now the question can hardly be regarded as definitely 
settled, tho Hervieux gives the following not improbable 
hypothesis.* Depending chiefly upon internal evidence 
contained in several of the oldest manuscripts, Hervieux 
affirms that the collection was written by one Walter of 
England, sometime chaplain of Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, and later Archbishop of Palermo. As chaplain to 
his majesty it fell to Walter’s lot to direct the education 
of William the Good (or Young), Norman king of the 
Two Sicilies, who was betrothed to Henry’s daughter 
Joanna. It is natural to suppose that the fables were com- 
posed in the discharge of this duty and that the appoint- 
ment as archbishop was due to grateful recognition by the 
student of the good derived from the instruction. As the 
marriage took place in 1177, we may date the collection 
as of about 1175. 

Such evidences of authorship as the foregoing are far 
from conclusive, but Hervieux’s theory has been generally 


*Cf. Thiele, Illustrierter Lateinischer Aesop, Leiden, 1905. Her- 
vieux puts the Aesopus ad Rufum between the Romulus Primitivus 
and Phaedrus, cf. Hervieux, 1, 267-292; 1, 157-192. 

*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 432-460; 11, 234-245. 

Hervieux, I, 461-463; 246-261. 

*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 464-468; 1, 262-290. 

*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 468-471; 11, 302-315. 

*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 668-684; 11, 392-416. 

"Cf. Hervieux, 1, 491-494. 
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accepted in lieu of a better one, and the collection is com. 
monly known today as that of Walter of England.' 
The original collection of Walter’s fables consisted of 
sixty fables in Latin distichs, with morals of two, rarely 
four, lines. As said above, the fables with but two ex. 
ceptions are taken from the fifty-eight fables of the first 
three books of the Romulus Vulgaris, and, in many of the 
manuscripts, they are found in exactly the same order as 
the fables of that collection. The two exceptional fables, 
which are peculiar to Walter and his followers, are those 
of the Jew and Cup-bearer, and the Citizen and Soldier, 
It is only fair to Walter to state that while he followed 
the order and titles of his predecessor, he showed great 
originality in his choice of words and use of rhetorical 
figures, so that his fables easily stand first amongst medir- 
val collections for both beauty of style and elegance of 
expression. In addition to the sixty fables already men- 
tioned, several others came in time frequently to accom- 


* An interesting reference of possible bearing upon this theory was 
recently brought to my attention by Dr. George C. Keidel, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, who showed me the following passage 
from the Genealogia Deorum, where Boccaccio says: “ Et, ut demi- 
noribus et me ipso sinam, audiui iam dudum illustrem uirum 
Jacobum desancto seuerino, tricarici et clarimontis comitem, (i- 
centem se apatre habuisse suo, Robertum, karoli regis filium, postea 
inclitum ierusalem et sycilie regem, tam torpentis ingenij puerum 
fuisse, ut non absque maxima demonstrantis difficultate prima lite- 
rarum elementa perciperet, et, cum fere de eo hac inparte amici 
desperarent omnes, pedagogi ingenium eius, solerti astutia rimantis 
fabellis esopi in tam grande studendi sciendique desiderium tractus 
est, ut breni non tantum domesticas has nobis liberales artes didicerit, 
uerum ad ipsa usque sacre phylosophie penetralia mira perspicacitate 
transiret; talemque dese fecisse regem, ut asalomone citra regum 
nemo doctiorem mortales agnouerint.” (Book xiv. Cf. Hecker, 
Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, p. 218). Robert the Wise, 
1275-1343, succeeded his father, Charles II, as King of Naples in 
1309. 
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pany the collection, two of them with such persistency 
that they gained a lasting place in many of the manu- 
scripts and translations ; these fables are those of the Wolf 
and Shepherd, and the Capon and Hawk. 

The standard edition of the Latin text of the Walter 
of England collection is that published by Hervieux.' 
It is taken from a manuscript containing the sixty-two 
fables; an excellent edition of the sixty-fable form is that 
published by Foerster with his Ysopet of Lyons? In 
addition to the full text of Walter’s collection, Hervieux 
also prints the morals found in certain variant manu- 
scripts, which differ from the usual form both in length 
and character.® 

(b) Derivatives of the Walter of England Collection. 
Taking up now the redactions and translations of Walter’s 
fables, we find already in Latin prose a reworking of 
twenty-nine fables of the collection, published by Hervieux 
as Gualterianae Fabulae;* and in other cases, as in the 
Harvard <Aesop,® the Latin distichs are accompanied 


by a running commentary in Latin prose and by an expla- 
nation of the same in Italian. 

In Italy the fables were extremely popular, as is shown 
by the number of independent translations, not to mention 
“explanations ” such as that of the Harvard Aesop just 
cited. The Italian collections derived from Walter are 


*Cf. Hervieux, 11, 316-351 (he publishes a text of the sixty-fable 
version in the first edition of Vol. 1m). 

*Cf. Foerster, Altfranzésische Bibliothek, Bd. 5, Lyoner Ysopet, 
Heilbronn, 1892. 

*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 352-365. 

‘Cf. Hervieux, 383-391. 

* Zsopi Fabule cum interpretatione vulgare: et figuris acri cura 
emendate,” Harvard University Library, Charles Eliot Norton 
Collection. 
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those known as the Per Uno da Siena,’ Accio Zuceho.? 
Francesco del Tuppo,* Riccardiano,* Facio Caffarel|o! 
and A pologhi Verseggiati,® the Per Uno da Siena Collec. 
tion being one of the popular forms of Aesop’s fables on 
sale in the bookshops today. 

Translations or adaptations in other languages are the 
Ysopet of Vienna, a Portuguese collection recently ju)- 
lished,’ the two-fable fragment in Provengal published by 
Pio Rajna in Romania,* the eighteen fables of the Franco- 
Italian Ysopet published by the same scholar in the (iv;- 
nale de filologia romanza,® twenty-two of the twenty-seven 
fables found in the Libro di Buen Amor ® of Juan Ruiz, 
Arcipreste de Hita, and the Hebrew Ysopite."’ In Ger- 
man, Boner’s Hdelstein '* has certain of the fables, includ- 
ing the Jew and Cup-bearer and Citizen and Soldier, and 
a copy of Walter’s text accompanies the Steinhéwel trans. 


*For this and other Italian fable collections, cf. my edition of 
the Zsopo Laurenziano, Columbus, Ohio, 1899 (Johns Hopkins Dis- 
sertation). The best editions of the Per Uno da Siena Collection 
are those published at Padua in 1811] and at Florence in 1864. 

*ms. British Museum, Additional 10389; first edition, Verona, 
1479; no modern edition. 

* First edition, Naples, 1485; no modern edition. 

* Published by Ghivizzani, Jl] Volgarizzamento delle Favole di (al- 
fredo, dette di Esopo, Bologna, 1866, vols. 75-76 of Scelta di Curi- 
osita letterarie inedite o rare. 

*Incunabulum edition: “ Qui si tractano Je fabule de Exopo, trans- 
mutate dal dicto latino in vulgare per Maestro Facio caffarello da 
faenza” (Cf. Hain, Repertorium Bibliogr., No. 356). 

* Published by Monaci in Rendiconti della Accademia dei Lincei, 
Serie V, Vol. 1 (1892), pp. 666-681. 

*By Leite de Vasconcellos, O Livro de Esopo, Lisbon, 1906. 

* 111, 291-294. 

*1, 13-42. 

* Ducamin edition, Toulouse, 1901. 

“Cf. Steinschneider, Jahrbuch fiir Romanische Literatur, N.F., 1. 4. 

* Der Edelstein von Ulrich Boner, herausg. von F. Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 
1844. 
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lation! of the Romulus Vulgaris, tho I have been unable 
to find any traces of its influence in the German. There 
are one or two collections of fables in the Stiftsbibliothek 
at St. Gall? which may be from Walter of England; and 
in Wolfenbiittel * there is also a manuscript collection in 
German. In all of these derivatives, except the Italian, 
the correspondence with Walter’s fables varies greatly; in 
many cases we find only the same general motifs repro- 
duced. 

In French, finally, there are the Ysopet of Lyons,‘ the 
Ysopet I of Paris,° and the hitherto unpublished collection 
of which I am about to speak in detail. 


Il. Tue Manvscrirr. 


The collection of fables of which the text follows is 
found in a small paper folio of the end of the fifteenth 
century,® consisting of one hundred and one leaves, pre- 


ceded by three blank leaves and followed by the same 
number, the whole handsomely bound in a leather binding 
of the sixteenth century with gilt edges. The manuscript 
is in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, where it is listed 
as No. 983, fonds francais, having formerly borne the 
numbers MMcxci, 816.1, and 7304. As to the proveni- 
ence of the manuscript, a note at the end says: “ Ce liure 


* Cf. Steinhéwels Aesop, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, Tiibingen, 
1873 (Printed for the Litterarischer Verein in Stuttgart). 

*Manuscripts No. 625 and No. 643. 

*Walter von England, Fabeln in Prosa, Bibliothek Augusta, 81.16 
Aug. 4to. 

‘Published by Foerster in Altfranzdsische Bibliothek, Vol. 5, 
Heilbronn, 1882. 

“Published by Robert, Fables inédites des XIIe, XIIT’, et XIVe 
Siécles et Fables de Lafontaine, Paris, 1825. 

‘Cf. L. Delisle, Inventaire général et méthodique, Paris. 1876. 
p. 62; Hervieux, 1. 535-37, places it in the sixteenth century. 
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app(ar)tient a maistre P(ier)re Pantimer (or Paulmier) 
examinate(ur) de p(ar) le Roy n(ost)re s(ir)e ou Chas. 
tellet de Pa(r)is.” Furthermore, M. Ernest Quentin. 
Bauchart, in his work La Bibliothéque de Fontainehlen, 
et les Livres des Derniers Valois a la Bibliotheque na. 
tionale, 1515-1589, cites it amongst the manuseripis 
belonging to Charles IX, whose monogram is to be seen 
on the binding. 

The contents of the manuscript, all of a distinctly moral 
tendency, are as follows: 


Méditations de la Sainte-Vierge sur la Passion. 

Le Trésor de la Sapience, par Jean Gerson, 
Moralités en vers. 

Des différentes natures de l’homme selon Aristote. 
Exposition des fables d’Esope. 


III. Tuer 


The collection of fables consists of forty-three fables in 
prose, each with its moral, and usually accompanied by an 
octosyllabie couplet resuming the central idea. There is 
nothing in the writing or the syntax of the text to in- 
dicate that it is the copy of an earlier version; and as 
there is a heading ‘Cy com(m)ence l’exposicion des 
fables Ysopet ” at the beginning and the word “ Explicit ” 
at the end, without any breaks in between, there is no 
reason to suppose that any part of the collection has 
been lost, even tho it is found at the end of a manuscript 
and is comparatively short. No mention is anywhere 
made of an author'or copyist, and since, as will be seen 


* Published at Paris by Paul, Huard et Guillemin, 1891 ; ef. p. 159. 

* Unless the occasional confused readings, as in fables 28, 37, and 
38, are taken as indications of a lost earlier version, rather than 
the translator’s failure to understand his original. 
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later, the collection is derived from an anonymous ori- 
ginal, I have entitled it simply * Ysopet III of Paris.” 

In seeking the origin of the fables of Ysopet III, it 
was most natural to look for relationship between this 
prose version and the other collections in French which 
had preceded it. A comparison with such collections 
showed no relationship whatsoever with the great collec- 
tion of Marie de France, with the Ysopet of Chartres, 
Ysopet II of Paris, or with the fables of Vincent de Beau- 
vais. On the other hand, the same fables, with but a 
single exception, appear in the Ysopet of Lyons,’ and all 
of the fables, without exception, occur in Ysopet I.2 As 
I have stated, both of these collections come directly from 
the Latin collection of Walter of England.* 

Of the Ysopet I there are six manuscripts listed,*— 
four of them at Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds fran- 
cais, Nos. 1594, 1595, 19123 and 24310; one at Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale, 11193; and one at London, British 
Museum, Additional 33781 (formerly Grenville xu). 
Three of these manuscripts, Paris 1594, Brussels and 
London, are identical in the number, titles, illustrations, 
and order of the fables, and, according to Hervieux, at 
least the London and the Brussels manuscripts are by the 
same scribe. The Latin text accompanies the French in 
these three manuscripts only. 

In comparing now the fables of Ysopet III with those 
of Ysopet I, I found exceedingly close correspondence in 
the relative order of the fables of the former and of the 


‘Cf. p. 499, fn. 4. 

*Ysopet I is the collection published by Robert, ef. p. 499, fn. 5. 
Ysopet II is also published by Robert in the same work; it is not 
from the same source as Ysopet I. 

*Cf. p. 499. 

* Cf. Hervieux, 1, 516-535, 571-574, 582-583. 
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fables of this threefold group of manuscripts just noted, 
In fact, beginning with Fable 5 of Ysopet I, The Dog 
and Shadow, Ysopet III follows the order of these three 
manuscripts with but a single break through Fable 4), 
The Battle between the Wolves and Sheep, the break being 
the omission in Ysopet III of the two fables of Ysopet J, 
No. 20, The Wolf and Sow, and No. 21, The Doves and 
Kite. 

After noting this close correspondence in order between 
the fables of Ysopet I and Ysopet III, I compared the 
texts of the fables themselves, including in this compari- 
son the Latin of Walter of England which is found with 
the fables of Ysopet I in the three manuscripts men- 
tioned.’ I found at once that the fables of Ysopet I are 
much expanded from the Latin version, and while actu 
ally new motifs are rarely if at all found, there are many 
minor differences to show that the composer felt free to 
take a good deal of liberty with his model. For example, 
the animals are often called by their proper names,—as 
Thiercelin, the Crow; Messires Bernart |’ Archeprestre, 
the Ass; Sire Brichemers, the Stag; Madame Blance, the 
Sheep. In the fable of the Wolf and Crane, the Wolf, 
in order to get the bone out of his throat, sent far and 
wide for doctors and physicians, and from Montpellier 
there had come Madame Hauteve, the Crane, who had a 
license in physic. In the Swallow and Birds, in reply to 
the Swallow who is urging the birds to eat up the seed 
before it can grow into flax for the farmer to make nets 


* This is the longer form of Walter’s collection of which Hervieux 
(11, 352-382) publishes the morals and extra fables only, taking 
them from the Brussels manuscript cited above, Bibliothéque Royale, 
11193. The text of Ysopet I used was that published by Robert, 
who followed the manuscript of Paris, No. 1594, fonds francais, 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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of, the Lark says it is wrong to slander the farmer, and 
that the Swallow should go to Rome for absolution. In 
the Hares and Frogs, the Hares laughed so hard at the 
Frogs, who were frightened at them, that they split their 
mouths to the ears. Now in Ysopet III we find none of 
these slight variations, no proper names are used for the 
animals nor is the text drawn out and amplified with stories 
or moral observations. In all cases every motif found in 
Ysopet III, even every unusual substantive, such as the 
name of a particular article of food, has its correspondent 
in the Latin; so that at first sight it would seem that in 
Ysopet III we have a direct translation of Walter’s fables, 
absolutely independent of Ysopet I; and this is, indeed, 
the opinion of Hervieux, who simply lists the mann- 
script as one containing fables from Walter of England.’ 
However, contrary to his express statement, I find that 
the couplets occurring after thirty-five of our forty-three 
fables are in all but eight cases very closely paralleled by 
couplets from the corresponding fables of Ysopet I, and 
in these eight cases there is correspondence in sentiment 
if not in language.* Furthermore, the words used in 
Ysopet III to translate many of the expressions in the 
Latin are identical with those found in Ysopet J, and there 
is a sort of general similarity in ideas in the two French 
collections which shows a more or less intimate knowledge 
of Ysopet I by the composer of Ysopet ITI. 

From the foregoing facts we may conclude that Yso- 
pet LIT is a translation of the fables of Walter of England 
taken from a manuscript which contained both the Latin 
and Ysopet I in the order of the group of three manu- 


*Cf. Hervieux, 1, 536. 
*Cf. the couplets from Ysopet I printed in footnotes to the fables 
of Ysopet 
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scripts above mentioned, Paris 1594, London and Brussels 
The discrepancies in language between the couplets foynj 
in Ysopet III and the corresponding couplets of Ysopci | 
are too great to admit of the supposition that the forme 
were taken from any one of the three manuscripts mep. 
tioned,’ but there is enough difference between the rea. 
ings in the manuscripts to enable us to suppose an older 
original, which may also very well have been the one used 
by the composer of Ysopet III and perhaps the one fron, 
which the other manuscripts of Ysopet I are derived, 
If this original were in fragmentary form, it might oy. 
plain the variant order of the fables in the six manuscripss 
of that collection, and the omission in Ysopet ITT of Fables 
1-4, 20-21, and 50-64 of Ysopet I. 


*I have had access to the couplet readings in all three of these 
manuscripts, thanks to the ccurtesy of Mr. J. H. Stabler of the U.S. 
Legation at Brussels, and to that of Mr. Jedyes of the British 
Museum. 
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IV. Text. 


Nore.—In preparing the text of Ysopet IJ for publication, the 
following points have been observed: the manuscript has been {oj. 
lowed very closely and, in the few cases where alterations o; 
omissions have been made, the changes appear in italics and the 
original reading has been given in the footnotes; the abbreviations, 
in no case unusual, have been developed; the text has been capi- 
talized and punctuated, and accents have been introduced where 
necessary to distinguish the correct form of certain words; no 
account has been taken of different forms of the same letter, such 
as u and v, i and j. The interpretation of the forms offers no 
especial difficulty, as the text contains no peculiarities uncommon 
to Old French texts in general; with the exception of occasional 
dialect forms such as biaux and fromaige, the language is French 
throughout. 


Cy CoMMENCE L’Exposicion Fasies Ysorer. 


1. Du Chien qui passoit l’Eaue et portoit une Piece 
de Chair. 


Le chien passoit une riviere et portoit en sa gueulle 
une piece de chair, et quant il fut sur l’eaue il vit au fons 
l’ombre de sa piece de chair, et pour convotise de l’avoir 
il ouvrit la gueulle pour happer l’ombre de sa piece de 
chair, et elle luy eschappa, ainsi il la perdit. 


Moralité. 


On ne doit point lesser les choses qu’on a_possedees 
seurement et par longtemps pour cuider avoir plus grans 
choses non seures; car qui convoite il se mect en danger 
de perdre tout, comme la vielle qui ne fut pas contente 
de soy seoir sur une selle, mes voulut seoir sur deux, et 
elle cheut et fut sans selle. 
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Celluy pert tout qui tout convoite 
Ceste raison est assez droicte. 
Fol. 75a. 
1. Dog and Shadow. 
Ysopet I, 5, ll. 17-18: Tout pert cil qui lautrui convoite 
Ceste raison est assez droite. 


2. De la Chievvre, la Brebiz, la Genice et du Lyon 
qui s’entreencompagnerent. 


Jadiz la brebiz, la genice, la chievvre et le lyon / fol. 
75b/ s’entrecompagnerent et firent alliances ensemble, en 
promectant foy les ungs aux autres. Si advint qu’ilz 
prindrent ung cerf, et quant ilz le vouldrent deppartir 
entre eulx, le lion dist: “ Je suis roy et seigneur des bestes, 
et pour ce je doy avoir por honneur la premiere partie, et 
la seconde je vueil avoir pour ce que je suis le plus fort, 
et pour ma paine je vueil avoir la tierce, et la quarte, 


qui la vouldra, il la me ostera a force.” 


Moralité. 


Il n’affiert pas a ung homme de bas et petit estat de 
soy acomparoir ne estre pareil a son seigneur, et vault 
raieulx estre content de la compagnie de son pareil, et 
est chose plus seure et plus durable, car qui se compare 
a gregneur de luy, il luy en meschet de leger, pour ce que 
le plus fort veult tous jours avoir le droit et retenir le 
milleur, tous jours par devers luy le foible ne luy ose 
contredire, ne peult aussi. 


Ferme amour et grant seigneurie 
Ne s’entrefont point compagnie. 
2. Lion’s Share. 


Ysopet T, 6, ll. 31-32: Ferme amour et grant seigneurie: 
Estre ensemble ne sieulent mie. 
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3. De la Femme qui se maria a ung Larron. 


/fol. 76a/ 


Une femme se maria a ung larron, de quoy ses voysins 
s’esjouyrent tous, excepté ung saige qui les en reprint 
leur mist une exemple du souleil, qui piega fianca femme, 
de quoy la terre se complaingnoit a Dieu, en disant qu'elle 
ne peut endurer la challeur du souleil, et s’il prent femme, 
il engendera ung aultre souleil, et elle sera toute arse 
brullee. ‘“ Ainsi, dist le saige, si le larron engendre ung 
autre larron, il nous pourra a tous mescheoir.” 


Moralité. 


Par ceste exemple nous est monstré que nous deyons 
fouyr les mauvais et hayr leur compagnie, pour ce que 
nous n’en pouons que piz valloir; et nous doit desplaire 
de ce que il en est tant. 


Qui mal fait ou qui mal veult faire, 
Sa compagnie a nully ne doit plaire. 


3. Thief and Sun. 
Ysopet 1, 7, ll. 21-22: Qui mal fait ne qui mal doit faire, 
Il ne doit a nul homme plaire. 


4. De la Grue qui garit le Loup. 


Le loup fut ennossé tellement qu’il fut en peril de mort 
et ne pouoit trouver remede. La grue, qui en eust piti’, 
dist que s’il la /fol. 76b/vouloit bien paier, qu’elle gariroit. 
Le loup fut tres bien joieulx et luy promist qu’il la paieroit 
tres bien, s’elle garissoit. La grue bouta son bee dedans 
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la gueulle du loup et tira l’os de quoy il estoit enossé. 
Quant le loup se sentit gary et la grue voulut estre payee, 
i] ne tint compte d’elle, mes luy dist: “ Tu es tenue moult 
a moy, et me doiz sgavoir bon gre de ce que je t’ay saulvé 
la vie, car, quant tu boutas ta teste dedans ma gueulle, si 
jeusse voulu, je t’eusse rompu le col.” 


Moralité. 


Quant on fait courtoisie a ung mauvais homme qui est 
en danger ou en adversité, il ne tient compte puis aprés 
de ceulx qui luy ont fait le bien, et ne leur en scet nul 
gre, mes leur fait entendant qu’il leur a fait autres foiz 
plaisir et qu’ilz sont encores bien tenuz a luy. 


Bien faire a mauvais rien ne vault, 
Tost l’oublie et ne luy en chault. 


4. Wolf and Crane. 
Ysopet I, 8, ll. 29-30: Bien faire a mauvais riens ne vault; 
Tost l’oublie et ne li en chault. 


5. Des deux Chiennes. 


Une chienne plaine de cheneaulx qui n’avoit lieu ou 
elle peust chienner, si prya a une /fol. 77a/ autre chienne 
qu’elle luy voulsist prester sa maison jusques a ce qu’elle 
eust chienné. L’autre chienne yst de sa maison et fist 
entrer celle qui voulloit chienner ; et quant elle fut dedans 
et qu’elle eust chienné, elle ne voulsit oneques puis yssir, 
mes dist a celle qui avoit presté sa maison qu’elle n’y 
enteroit ja, et luy chassa tres rudement et la menassa de 
luy faire desplaisir et de la mordre, s’elle approchoit de sa 
maison. Celle qui remede n’y peut mectre s’en alla ail- 
leurs querir maison toute courrossee. 
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Moralité. 


On se doit garder et estre advisé qu’on ne soit decey 
par parolles faintes, doulces et amyables, come fut |, 
chienne qui perdit sa maison et come l’oyseau qui est pring 
et deceu par le doulx chant de l’oyselleur, et aussi ceulx 
qui sont en la mer qui sont deceuz et perilz par le doulx 


chant de la sirainne. 


5. Two Bitches. 
Ysopet I, 9. 


6. Du Villain qui heberga le Serpent. 


En yver qu’il faisoit grant froit, le villain trouva es 
champs ung serpent engellé et /fol. 77b/ mortiffié de froi- 
dure, et en eust pitié et le print et l’emporta en sa maison 
et le fist chauffer et aiser. Quant le serpent fut bien 
chauffé et eust recouvert sa force, il commenea a siffler et 
a gecter et espandre son velin par my la maison du villain; 
et le villain s’en courrossa et le voult mectre hors et luy 
dist qu'il s’en allast sans retourner. Le serpent n’en* 
voulut rien faire, et le villain le voult frapper, et il le 
mort et mist ledict villain en peril de mort. 


Moralité. 


Ceulx qui rendent mal pour bien et velin pour miel 
ressemblent le serpent. Car la souriz qui est portee en 
escharpe, quant elle a mengé la viande qui est dedans, aprés 
elle rompt et dessire l’escharpe, et le feu qui est 7 au giron* 
brulle ce que est entour, et le serpent qui est porté au 
giron § mort celui qui le porte. 
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Ainsi rendent les mauvais tuit 
Mal pour bien et paine pour pourfit. 


6. Man and Serpent. 

* ys. n’ inserted before en for sense. 

ms. nuise after est. 

tus. qui after giron. 

§ms. reads au mort without giron. 

Ysopet I, 10, ll. 19-20: Ainsi rendent les mauvais tuit 
Mal pour bien et paine pour fruit. 


7. De l’Asne qui salue le Sanglier. 


L’asne jadiz encontra le sanglier, si print le /fol. 78a/ 
hardement de le saluer en riant, et se jouant luy dist par 
priveté: “ Dieu te gard, beau frere.” Le sanglier, qui est 
fier et orguilleux, fut meu de luy courre sus et de l’affoller, 
cy ne feust la noblesse et grandeur de luy au regard de 
l’asne, povre et ville beste; et se reffraingnit et ne luy fist 
nul mal. 


Moralité. 


Le saige ne doit point courrocer quant le fol se joue et 
parle mains reveremment qu’il ne deust, mes n’en doit 
tenir compte; et aussi le fol ne doit point jouer au saige, 
ne le povre au riche, car, qui se veult jouer, il doit querir 
son pareil, et ainsi en son jeu ne peut rien perdre. 


On doit jouer a son semblable, 
Se nous enseigne ceste fable. 


7. Ass and Boar. 

Ysopet I, 11, ll. 19-22: Nuns ne doit si haut encroer 
Soy a plus fort de lui jouer 
S’efforcoit mes a son semblable, 
Se nous ensaigne ceste fable. 
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8. De la Souriz de la Bonne Ville et de Celle des 
Champs. 


La souriz des champs donna a disner a celle de la bonne 
ville en sa petite maisonnecte, et combien qu’il y eust petit 
lieu et pou de viandes, toutes foiz le faisoit-elle de boy 
cuer, /fol. 78b/ et mengerent joieusement en seureté, 
puis celle de la bonne ville donna a disner a celle des 
champs en la despence d’un riche home, bien garnie de 
diverses viandes. Et ainsi qu’elles mengoient, le despan- 
cier survint, qui ouvrit l’uys et entra en la despence. FE; 
aussi tost que celle de la bone ville, qui sgavoit la cous 
tume de soy muser, ouyt ouvrir l’uys, elle s’enfouyt, 
L’autre souriz demoura esbaye et ne scavoit ou aller: 
d’aventure se harpa contre le mur ou elle se tint a grant 
peine, tremblant de paour jusques a ce que le despancier 
s’en fut allé. Adone l’autre souriz retourna pour menger 
et dist a celle des champs qu’elle mengast et fist bone chere 
et ne s’esbayst de rien, et que c’estoit la coustume. Celle 
qui* trembloit encore de paour come c’elle eust eu les 
fievvres, n’eust plus cure de menger, mes dist: “Je ne 
vueil plus cy demourer, je ne tiens compte net moy cure 
de tes viandes ne de ta grant maison, j’ayme mieulx estre 
aux champs en ma petite maisonnecte et menger des fevves 
a seureté, joieuse et sans danger, que toutes tes viandes 
et estre tous jours en paour et sans plaisance ne seureté.” 


Moralité. 


L’estat d’un pouvre qui a suffissance et vit /fol. 7a 
joieusement et prent en gre ce qu’il a, vault mieulx et est 
plus a louer que l’estat d’un riche qui habonde en biens et 
richesses et est tous jours en doubte et mal seur, triste et 
sans plaisance et en peril. 
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Mieulx vault fevves menger en liesse, 
Qu’abondance viande, paoureux en tristesse. 


8. Town Mouse and Country Mouse. 

*ms. te erased at end of line after qui. 

+ms. ny erased after ne. 

Ysopet I, 12, ll. 61-65: Plus am mes feves, douce seur, 
Asseur et a pais de mon cuer. 
Que de viandes habundance, 
Et fusse tousjours en doutance, 
Et en péeur et en pensée. 


9. Du Regnart et de l’Aigle. 


L’aigle, qui est le roy de tous les oyseaulx, si print au 
regnart ung de ses petiz regnardeaux pour paistre ces 
petiz. Le regnart en fut courrocé, se mist en peine de le 
ravoir et le prya qu’il luy pleust a le luy rendre. L’aigle 
luy dist qu’il n’en feroit riens. Le regnart, qui scet trop 
de malice, voyant son enffant en peril de mort et ne le 
pouoit avoir par priere ne beau parler, si bouta le feu au 
pié de Y’abre ou estoit ie nic pour eschauffer de fumee les 
aigleaux qui estoient dedans, et quant l’aigle les vit en 
peril, elle ayma mieulx rendre le regnardeau qu’elle perdist 
ses aigleaux. 


Moralité. 


Par ceste fable peult-on veoir que le riche /fol. 79b/ 
et puissant par force et puissance peut grever le povre, et 
pour ce, qui a aucune chose a mauvaiz tiltre et contre 
raison, vault mieulx lesser aller a qui elle doit estre que 
se mectre en peril de perdre plus grant chose en la voulant 
retenir. 
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Aucunes foiz le victorieux 
Du vaineu rechet es lieus.* 


9. Eagle and Fox. 

*ms. et recluz. 

Ysopet J, 13, ll. 29-30: A la fois li victorieus 
Du vaincu rechiet es lieus. 


10. De VAigle et de la Limace. 


L’aigle portoit en son bee une lymace et avoit grant 
desir de la menger, mes elle ne pouoit pour ce que la 
limace ec’estoit musee dedans sa coquille. La corncille, 
qui vit ce, dist a l’aigle: “Il a dedans ceste coquille tres 
bone viande, mes on ne la peut avoir sans rompre la 
coquille, je te conseille que tu la lesses cheoir a terre sur 
une pierre, elle se rompra tantost.” L’aigle la creut et 
lessa cheoir la coquille, qui rompit, et la corneille s’avence 
et mengea la lymace avant que l’aigle y peust advenir. 


Moralité. 


On peut veoir par cest exemple que on est /fol. S(a/ 
souvent deceu par croire mauvaiz conseil, et pour ce on 
ne doit pas croire de leger tout ce que on conseille, qui ne 
congnoist bien ceulx qui donnent le bon conseil, car, qui 
le fait, il luy en meschet souvent. 


10. Eagle and Slug. 
Ysopet I, 14. 
11. Du Regnart et du Corbeau. 


Le regnart avoit fain et queroit proye, si vit ung cor- 
beau qui tenoit en son bec ung fromaige, et eust grant 
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fain de l’avoir, cy luy dist: “ Sire corbeau, vous avez ung 
chant tres gracieux et plaisant, et resemblez tres bien a 
vostre feu pere qui fut tres bon chantre, et devriez encore 
mieulx chanter que luy; et croy que si vous chantiez, 
que a la doulceur de vostre chant vous assembleriez les 
ovseaulx de ce boys.” Le corbeau s’en glorifia et s’en 
orguillit, et creut le regnart et ne s’apperceut pas de ce que 
le regnart le vouloit decevoir, cy commanga a chanter, son 
fromaige luy cheut a terre, et le regnart le print et le 
menga. 
Moralité. 


Les folz plains de vaine gloire qui cuident valoir et 
scavoir plus qu’ilz ne sont, et desirent /fol. 80b/ avoir 
Jouenge et honneur qui ne leur appartient pas, et se lessent 
decevoir par belles parolles, si s’en trouvent deceuz, et 
leur en vient souvent perte, honte et villennye. 


Qui vaine gloire quiert et chasse, 
Sa honte et sa perte pourchasse. 


ll. Fox and Crow. 
Ysopet I, 15, ll. 29-30: Qui vaine glorie croist et chasce. 
Sa perte et sa honte pourchasce. 


12. Du Lyon qui cheut en Viellesse et n’avoit fait 
nulz Amys. 


Ung lion, qui en sa jeunesse fut fort orguilleux et hardi, 
devint viel et impotent, et tellement qu’il perdit sa force 
et ne se pouoit plus aider. Le sanglier, a qui il avoit fait 
maintes foiz desplaisir et batu et navré, quant il le vit en 
tel point, il s’en revencha, car il le batit et le navra parel- 
lement, et le torreau le hurta de ses cornes et blessa moult 
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fort, et l’asne le batoit et hurtoit de sa teste. Le lion, 
qui n’a pouoir de soy revencher, commence fort a plourer: 
“ Helas, chetif! ceulx que j’ay maintes foiz vaincu et sur. 
monté et de qui je ne tenoie compte, maintenant me des. 
prissent et me batent, je n’ay mes pouoir de me venger, 
car, puis que /fol. 8la/ j’ay perdu ma force et suis sans 
amys, je n’avray jamés honneur ne joie, mes’ me convient 
vivre en doulleur et en tristesse; cy plussieurs foiz eusse 
eu pitié de ceulx qui me font desplaisir, ilz eussent pitié 
de moy.” 


Moralité. 


Ceulx, qui en leur prosperité, en leer force et puissance 
n’acquierent nulz amys, sont en peril de vivre en la misere 
et malleureté du lyon; car, tant come l’omme est en pros 
perité, il ne peut congnoistre ses amys, pour ce que chaseun 
luy veult complaire pour amender de luy, mes quant il est 
en adversité, chascun le fuyt excepté les vraiz amys; et 
pour ce, quant on est en puissance, on doit acquerir 
des amys. 

Celluy n’a mye sa vie seure, 
Qui de faire amys n’a cure. 


12. Old Lion Sick. 
Ysopet I, 16, ll. 27-28: Bien se gart de ceste aventure 
Cil qui de faire amis n’a cure. 


13. De l’Asne et du Chien qui veullent complaire 
a leur Maistre. 


Ung riche homme avoit ung chien qu’il aymoit moult 
pour ce que le chien luy faisoit plussieurs esbatemens, 
aussi les serviteurs du riche home /fol. 81b/ aymoient le 
chien pour ce que leur maistre y prenoit plaisance, si |uy 
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Jonnoient tous jours a menger. L’asne, qui vit ce, dist a 
Iuy-mesmes: “ Je suis trop plus proftitable a mon maistre 


et ne tient l’en compte de moy, car je porte souvent de 
pesans faiz, et le chien ne sert rien que flater; je vueil 
faire comme luy.” L’asne vint a son maistre, qui seoit a 
table, et balloit la queue et gemissoit le plus hault quwil 
pouoit pour cuider complaire a son maistre. Cy com- 
manca a eryer les serviteurs, lesquelx vindrent a grant 
haste et hosterent l’asne et le batirent tres fort et le chas- 
serent villennement. 


Moralité. 


Quant le fol ce veult entremectre de faire ce que ne luy 
appartient ; et qu’il ne sgavroit ne pourroit faire, et a quoy 
il n'est pas habille par nature, et il cuide plaire et il ne 
prent plaisir a chose qu’il face, mes ennuye a chascun, si 
luy en meschet, il est bien emploié et ne le doit nul 


plaindre. 


Celluy est fol qui s’entente et sa cure 
Met a avoir ce que luy vee nature. /fol. 82a/ 


13. Ass and Lap-dog. 

Ysopet I, 17, ll. 46-48: Pour ce vous dis que cil est fos 
Qui, en ce avoir met sa cure 
Qui véé il est de nature. 


14. Du Lyon et de la Souriz. 


Le lyon, qui estoit las et travaillé, dormoit en my les 
boys quant les souriz, qui se jouoient, l’esveillerent par la 
noise qu’elles firent. Il en happa une; elle luy erya mercy 
tantost, affin qu’il ne la tuast. Le lion, regardant la petisse 
delle et la grandeur de luy, se rappaisa et dist : “ Si j’avoie 
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tué ceste meschante sourriz, je n’y avroie point de louenge, 
mes me seroit imputé a honte et villennie, et en seroic 
moins prisé.” Si le lessa aller sans luy mal faire. [, 
souriz s’en alla a grant joie et remercia le lion de sa eyr. 
toisie, en luy disant que si le cas advenoit, qu’elle |yy 
rendroit le plaisir. Et ne demourra guiere de temps apris 
que le lion fut prins en ung rayz et en peril de mort, ‘i 
n’eust eu secours de la souriz a qui il souvenoit du temps 
passé, et ronga les raiz aux dents et delivra le lion et |: 
garda de mourir. 
Moralité. 


Combien que ung grant et puissant sengneur ait pouoir 
de grever le pouvre, si ne le doit-il pas faire, mes luy doit 
faire plaisir et courtoisie, car sil luy fait desplaisir, |) 
n’y avra ja honneur, mes en seroit moins prisé /fol. 82b 
et aymé; et pourroit venir qu’il vendroit en adversité et 
avroit besoing de l’ayde de cellui a qui il avroit fait des 
plaisir au temps passé, qui luy pourroit ayder et saulyer 
la vie. 

On ne fist oneques courtoysie 
Qui en aucun temps ne soit mercye. 


14. Lion and Mouse. 


Ysopet J, 18, ll. 59-60: Bien ne vit oneques courtoisie 
Communement ne soit mercie. 


15. Des Raynes qui voulloient evoir ung Roy. 


Ung temps fut que les raynes estoient en tel fran- 
chise et seureté que nul ne leur pouoit nuyre ne grever. 
Elles ne pouoient durer de l’aise qu’elles avoient mes 
prierent Dieu qu’elles eussent ung roy. Dieu n’en fist 
compte et n’en fist que rire. Elles prierent de rechef 
Dieu et Dieu lessa cheoir ung tref en l’eaue, qui |e 
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espouenta au cheoir, et se misdrent au fons de l’eaue. 
Et quant Veaue fut rapaisée, elles vindrent sus et mon- 
terent sur le tref et cuidoient que ce feust leur roy; et 
quant elles furent dessus et sentirent qu’il ne se mouvoit, 
elles n’en furent pas contentes, /fol. 83a/ et prierent Dieu 
la tierce foys qu’il leur envoyast roy. Adone Dieu se 
courroga et leur envoya ung serpent, qui commenga a les 
menger et destruire. Adone elles furent esbayes et ne 
vouldrent plus de roy, et firent leur complainte a Dieu 
qu'il leur ostast, qu’elles n’avoient plus cure. Et Dieu 
leur respondit: “ Puis que vous n’avez voulu souffrir que 
je vous lessasse en paix, mes avez voulu avoir roy, il vous 
tiendra en subjection et vous mengera et destruira a son 
plaisir, et demourez doresenavant en servitude et serez 
tous jours en doubte et en paour.” 


Moralité. 


Ceulx qui sont en franchise et ont leur vie sans danger 


selon ce qu’il leur appartient, et ne se scevent tenir mes 
lessent l’estat et la maniere de vivre ou ilz se congnoissent 
pour prendre ung autre ou ilz ne se congnoiessent, euidant 
par ce venir a plus grant bien, se il leur en vient mal, il 
est bien employé et ne les doit-on pas plaindre. 


Bien qui dure ne prise rien, 
Par mal avoir le scet on bien. /fol. 83b/ 
15. Frogs desiring King (Tree and Frogs). 


Ysopet I, 19, ll. 31-32: Bien qui dure n’est prisiez rien 
Par le mal cognoist-on le bien. 


16. Du Chien et du Larron. 


Ung larron, qui vouloit par nuyt desrober ung hostel, 
vint au chien et Iuy donna une piece de pain, affin qu’il 
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se teust. Mes le chien le reffusa et luy dist: “ Tu yy 
veulx donner ce pain affin que je me taise et que tu des 
robes l’ostel de mon maistre, et je n’en feray rien, car, s 
je mengoie ce pain a heure qu’il n’est pas temps de menger, 
je pourroye mourir au temps advenir; tu me veulx ¢). 
cevoir. Je ne trayray pas mon maistre, car, pour « 
qu'il se fye plus en moy que en ceulx qu’il ne congnois, 
il m’a baillé a garder son hostel. Va-t’en ou je t’abayeray, 
car je suis content et me souffist de ce que mon maistre 
me donne.” Le larron n’en tint compte jusques a ce que 
le chien abbaye, qui l’en fist aller. 


Moralité. 


Se on te veult. aucune chose donner a part et secrete 
ment, et que cellui qui te veult donner n’est de rien ten) 
a toy, tu ne le doiz pas recevoir, car e’est affin que soies 
consentant que on face par ton moien aucune chose qui 
au temps advenir porteroit a toy et autruy tres grant dom:- 
maige, et y pourroys trop perdre. /fol. 84a/ 


S’on te donne, regarde quoy, 
Qui se’est, a quel fin et pour quoy. 


16. Dog and Thief. 
Ysopet I, 22, ll. 27-28: Se on te donne, regarde quoy 
Qui est qui donne et pourquoy. 


17. De la Terre qui enfanta une Souriz. 


Jadiz en une champaigne et plat pays la terre enfla « 
fist une montaige qui se haussa tellement que les gen: 
s’assemblerent touz esbaiz et cuiderent estre touz perilz, 
et cuidoient que ce feust signifience de grans mau!x 
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advenir. Mes ilz s’esbayrent pour neant, car la terre 
enffanta une souriz seullement et ce desemfla. 


Moralité. 


On voit communement que est * le fait de ceulx qui sont 
grans venteurs et qui par leur grant parler font esbayr les 
gens, et viennent a neant come la terre qui est desenflee 
pour enffanter une souriz, et pour ce dit-on le proverbe 
commun, les montaignes ont enffanté une souriz. 


17. Mountain which brought forth Mouse. 


Ysopet I, 23. 
* Est inserted for sense. 


18. Du Filz de l’Escouffle qui fut malade. /fol. 84b/ 


Ung escouffleau estoit malade et requist sa mere qu’elle 
youlsist prier Dieu pour luy. Mes l’escouffle luy dist: 
“Beau filz, Dieu te pugnist maintenant des grans maulx 
que tu as fait et te rend le loyer que tu as desservy, mal 
pour mal. Car,* quant tu estoies sain, cy tu eusses aymé 
Dieu et qu’il te feust souvenu de luy et tu te feusses 
gar é de mal faire; t et la repantance que tu as maintenant 
ne te vient pas du cuer ne de la voulenté que tu ayes de 
toy amender, mes de paour que tu as de mourir et pour 
estre gary seullement ; et pour ce Dieu ne tient compte de 
priere qu’on face pour toy, mais te lerra mourir.”’ 


Moralité. 


Qui est en peché mortel et aucunement ne amende sa vie 
et ne luy souvient de Dieu, s’il* est en maladie et il n’a 
vraie contriction et repentence de ses pechez, pour neant 
prie-on Dieu pour luy, car il se lesse perdre et estre 
dampné sans fin. 
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Qui de vray cuer ne se repent, 
S’il prye Dieu, il ne l’entend. /fol. 85a/ 


18. Young Kite Sick. 

Ysopet I, 24, has no corresponding couplet, tho the tone of the 
moral is similar. 

*ms. after car a t is erased. 

+A phrase is evidently omitted after faire. 

ts. s’ inserted before il for clearness. 


19. De lArondelle et des autres Oyseaulx. 


L’arrondelle vit que le villain avoit semé ung champ de 
lin et pence que on en pourroit aprés faire raiz a prendre 
oyseaulx, si vint aux autres oyseaulx et leur dist, mes ilz 
n’en tindrent compte. Quant le lin fut beau, elle leur 
dist encore et advisoit qu’il y falloit mectre remede e 
destruire le lin ou autrement il leur mescherroit. Les 
oyseaulx n’en tindrent compte emplus que devant. 
L’arrondelle commanga a parler au villain et l’aymoit 
moult, et quant le lin fut grant on fist des raiz ausquelx 
on print plussieurs des autres oyseaulx. 


Moralité. 


Celui qui voit les choses advenir et donne conseil pour 
remedier aux inconveniens qui puent advenir, et on ne le 
veult croire, s'il en meschet aprés a ceulx qui ne |’ont 
voulu croire, il est bien employé, et ne les doit-on pas 
plaindre. 


Qui a son sens trop se asseure, 
Et il luy meschet, nul ne le pleure. /fol. 85b/ 


19. Swallow and Birds. 

Ysopet I, 25, ll. 42-44: Celui doit bien estre punis 
Qui en son san par troup s’assure 
Et qui de bon conseil n’a cure. 
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20. Du Loup et de l’Aignel. 


Le loup, qui tous jours pense mal, s’en vint a ung jeune 
aigneau, lequel une chievre nourrissoit, et luy dist: “ Tu 
es fol de toy tenir avec ceste orde beste, lesse-moy ceste 
chievvre et t’en vien avecques moy, je te mectray avecques 
ta mere qui te garde son piz plain de let.” L’aigneau, 
comme bien advisé, ne le creut pas, mes lui dist: “ Tu me 
cuides decepvoir, je n’en feray riens, j’ayme mieulx estre 
seul et demourer avec ceste chievvre qui me nourrist aussi 
douleement come s’elle estoit ma mere, que la lesser pour 
aller aveeques toy querir * ma mere, et puis tu me men- 
geroys et feroys dommaige a mon maistre, qui me nourrist 
pour ma toyson.”” 

Moralité. 


Ceulx semblent le loup qui mectent peine a decevoir 
les bons et les simples par bourdes, et mensongent et leur 
promectent qu’ilz leur feront plaisir et courtoisie, et les 
destruissent et leur font aucunes foiz perdre la vie, et pour 
ce on ne les doit pas croire pour leur beau parler. fol. 
86a/ 

Du faulx conseil, maleureté, 
Et du bon, pays et t seureté. 


20. Lamb and Goat Mother. 

*ms. Abbreviation for mere scratched out after querir. 

t+ Ms. la. 

Ysopet I, 26, ll. 45-48: Mauvais conseil peut troup grever 
Pour ce le doit-on eschever 
Du mauvais, vient malhureté 
Et du bon, pais et seureté. 


21. Du Chien qui checit en Viellesse. 


Ung paisant avoit ung beau chien qu’il aymoit moult 
et tenoit cher tant qu’il estoit fort et jeune et qu’il luy 
11 
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pouoit faire plaisir et porter prouffit; mes il fut vieulx 
et usé qu’il ne se pouoit plus aider et n’en tint plus compte, 
et quant le chien venoit a luy il le chassoit. Quant |e 
chien vit ce, il dist: “ Helas! quant j’estoie fort et jeune 
et bien courant, et prenoie les lievvres au cours et des- 
confisoye les plus fortes bestes sauvaiges, j’estoie cher tenu, 
prisé et aymé, et maintenant, pour ce que je suis viel et usé 
et ne puis porter prouffit, on ne tient compte de moy, et ay 
esté fol et mal conseillé que en ma jeunesse je n’ay es- 
pargné pour vivre en ma viellesse et estre hors de danger.” 


/fol. 86b/ 
Moralité. 


Tant comme on est fort et jeune et que on peut porter 
prouffit, on tient compte des gens et les ayme l’en, mes 
quant ilz sont vieulx et ne se puent plus aider ne porter 
prouffit, on les deboute et chasse, et n’en tient-on plus 
compte. 


21. Old Dog and Master. 
Ysopet I, 27. 


22. Des Lievvres qui s’enfuyrent. 


Les arbres d’une forrest trembloient et se demainnoient, 
par quoy les lievvres qui estoient dedans s’enfuyrent espou- 
entés, et sen vindrent a une grant mare et n’oserent 
entrer dedans, mes se arresterent, et les raynes se muserent 
au fons de l’eaue. Ung des lievvres commanga a dire: 
“Nous ne sommes pas seulz qui avons paour et sommes 
couars,* ses raynes nous doubtent tant qu’elles se mussent ‘ 
au fons de l’eaue; nous avons paour de neant.” Adone 
ilz dirent: “‘ Prenons hardement et passons oultre la mare.” 
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Moralité. 


Quant on est en aucun grant peril de son estat ou de sa 
vie, combien qu’on soit espouenté, /fol. 87a/ si ne ce doit- 
on pas lesser perdre par paour et lascheté, mes prendre 
hardement en soy et couraige pour vaincre ces ennemys 
et adversaires; car plussieurs, qui ont esté en grant peril 
destre mort, sont retournez en leur premier estat et saulvé 
leur vie par avoir en eulx bonne esperance et hardement. 


Tel est saulvé par esperance, 
Qui de mourir fut en doubtance. 


22. Hares and Frogs. 

* ws. coruars. 

+s. er erased after muss. 

Ysopet I, 28, ll. 35-36: Tel est sauvé par esperance 
Qui de morir fust en doutance. 


23. De la Chievvre et du Loup. 


La chievvre s’en alla en pasture et enferma son filz, le 
chevvreau, en une estable, et luy dist qu’il ne ouvrist l’uys 
jusques a ce qu’elle retournast. Et quant elle fut partie, 
le loup vint a l’'uys et commenca a hurter et braire, en 
faingnant que ce feust la chievvre, pour entrer en |’estable. 
Le chievvreau, a qui il souvenoit de ce que sa mere luy 
avoit dit: “ Je ne te ouvriray ja l’uys, car j’entens bien a 
ta voix que tu /fol. 87b/ n’es pas ma mere, et aussi je 
te voy par le trou de l’uys, ey t’en va.” 


Moralité. 


Les jeunes enffans qui sont songneux de retenir les bons 
enseignemens de leurs parens et obeissent a eulx, ceulx 
viennent a bien et honneur et leur prent bien de leur 
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affaire, et, au contraire, ceulx qui ne le veullent reteniy, 
seront meschans et finiront mal leurs jours. 


L’enffant a grant estat et honneur vient, 
Quant du pere la doctrine retient. 


23. Wolf and Kid. 

Ysopet I, 29, ll. 25-27: Pour ce, vous dis qu’en l’enfant vient 
Grant preu, quant il voit et retient 
La bonne doctrine du pére. 


24. Du Villain qui nourrit le Serpent. 


Le villain nourrit par long temps ung serpent et |e 
tenoit en la main et paissoit, tant estoit privé de luy. §j 
advint ung jour qu’il se courroca au serpent et print une 
congnee et l’en frappa et batit. Depuis /fol. 88a/ i! vint 
a povreté, et cuida que ce feust parce qu’il avoit batu |e 
serpent, et s’en repentit et luy erya mercy. Mes le ser- 
pent dist que tant qu'il tenroit la congnee qu'il ne 
luy pardonnroit de bon cuer, ne se firoit en luy, s'il ne la 
lessoit. Le villain lessa la congnee et luy erya mercy, 
et le serpent luy pardonna. 


Moralité. 


Quant aucun a fait desplaisir a ung autre, on ne se 
doit point fier en luy ne s’en tirer pres ne le converser, 
jusques a ce qu’il soit bien apaisé et qu’on ait bone asseu- 
rance de luy, et est expedient que a telz gens on se garde 
deulx. 

Avee celuy que tu as blecé, 
Ne te tiens, s’il n’est rappaisé. 


and Serpent. 
30, has no corresponding couplet. 
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25. Du Cerf, de la Brebiz et du Loup. 


Le cerf demandoit a la brebiz, en la presence du loup, 
ung boesseau de blé, qu’elle luy /fol. 88b/ devoit, et luy 
demanda incontinant pour et ne souffrit pas qu’elle s’en 
excussast. La brebiz, qui doubtoit que le loup ne la men- 
geast, ne luy osa contredire, mais dist qu’elle ne l’avoit 
pas presentement et qu’il luy pleust donner terme et elle 
luy payroit, et le cerf luy actorda. Quant le terme fut 
escheu, le cerf demanda son ble a la brebiz, et elle luy dist 
qu’elle ne luy paieroit ja, car elle luy avoit promis par 
paour et contrainte et qu’elle n’y estoit de rien tenue. 


Moralité. 


On n’est point tenu ne obligé selon droit et raison de 
payer et acomplir ce qu’on a promis par paour, par force 
et contrainte; car cellui qui se oblige en soy obligant et 
promectant doit estre en sa franchise, liberté et asseureté, 
sans paour, contrainte ne violence. 


La promesse qui par paour 
Est faicte, n’a point de valleur. /fol. 89a/ 


25. Stag and Sheep before Wolf Judge. 
Ysopet I, 31, ll. 19-20: Car promesse qui par péeur 
Est faite, n’a point de valeur. 


26. De la Mousche et de ’Omme Chanu. 


Une * mousche mordoit ung homme chanu sur la teste; 
il la euida ferir, mes elle s’en alla, et ce frappa sur luy- 
mesmes. Depuis la mousche retourna et mordit comme 
devant, adonc il ne frappa plus et dist en jouant: “ Cy en 
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cuidant ferir je me frappoie encore une foiz, tu n’en ferojs 
que rire, et si je te frappe, je te turay, pour ce il yay): 
mieulx que je me depporte et que tu t’en voises, car, en me 
frappant dix foiz, je ne me bleseroie guiere, et en te frap. 
pant une seulle foiz, je te turoye.” 


Moralité. 


Selon droit et raison, qui est frappé, il doit frapper et 
soy deffendre, mays c’est le plus seur et vault mieulx q 
celui qui est frappé, non frapper; car souvent celui qui 
se cuide venger d’un pou de desplaisir qu’on luy a fait, 
vient a grant inconvenient, et luy vaulsist mieulx qu’jj 
s’en feust depporté a tant, et aussi tel cuide ferir qui tue. 


Souvent pour petit de meffait 
Regoyvent mains pis que n’ont fait. /fol. 89b/ 


26. Bald Man and Fly. 

*ms. The e of Une is over a half-obliterated g. 

Ysopet I, 32, li. 19-20: Souvent pour petit de meffait 
Recovrent mains pis que n’ont fait. 


27. Du Regnart et de la Cigoigne. 


Le regnart donna a disner a la cigongne, et quant ilz 
furent a table, il respandit ung pot plain de miel et com- 
menga a lescher le miel de sa langue, et combien qu’i’ 
sceust bien que la cigongne n’en pouoit menger, cy luy 
prya pour faire maniere qu’elle mengast a bonne chere. 
Mes elle ne pouoit menger pour son bee, qui estoit trop 
long, si ce pensa qu’elle s’en vengeroit et luy rendroit 
la courtoisie. Elle semmoint aussi a disner et apporta 
une fiolle de varre plaine de miel, qui avoit la gueulle 
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longue et estroicte, la cigongne scavoit bien que le regnart 
n’en pouoit menger, prya aussi le regnart qu’il mengast 
a bonne chere. La fain doubla au regnart voyant la bone 
viande par le voire cler, et n’en pouoit menger pour ce 
qu'il ne pouoit bouter sa teste dedans, et s’en partit a tout 
sa honte. 

Moralité. 


On ne doit point faire aucune chose qu’on ne vouldroit 
qu’on luy feist, car si en faignant qu’on fist a aucun plai- 
sir et on luy fait desplaisir, on dit qu’il seroit bien /fol. 
90a/ emploié, et que s’a esté bien fait. Et pour ce, celui 
qui ne tient foy, ne loyaulté, ne serment qu’il promect ou 
jure, on n’est point tenu de lui garder, mais luy doit faire 
et rendre mal pour mal. 


Qui fait ce qui a luy ne vouldroit, 
Se il s’en repent, c’est a bon droit. 


27. Fox and Stork. 
Ysopet I, 33, ll. 37-38: Qui fait que a soi ne voudroit 
Sil s’en repent, c’est a bon droit. 


28. Du Corbeau qui se para des Plumes du Paon. 


Ung corbeau qui* print les plumes du paon et s’en 
vestit et para, et quant* il se regarda et s’en orguillit 
tellement qu’il ne tint compte des autres oyseaulx ne 
n’avoit cure de leur compagnie, mes s’en alla avecques les 
paons, a qui il cuidoit ressembler. Lesquelx congneurent 
incontinant qu’il n’estoit pas paon, ains estoit contrefait ; 
il leur despleut, si luy osterent les plumes de quoy il 
cestoit paré, et les siennes aussi, et le batirent tres bien. 
Et quant il se vit ainsi nu et sans plumes, il fut tout 
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honteux, ne depuis n’osa converser avecques les autres 
oyseaulx. /fol. 90b/ 


Moralité. 


Celluy qui lesse l’estat qui luy appartient et le veul 
avoir plus grant qu’il ne doit, et a ses parelz en desdain 
et se veult faire pareil et esgal a plus grant que luy, il 
luy en meschect, car ceulx a qui il se fait pareil /’ontt 
en desdaing et mectent peine a le destruire. Et quant il a 
adversité, ceulx de qui il ne tenoit compte n’ont cure de 
luy, et aussi il n’a cure de soy monstrer a eulx. Pour ce 
e’est le milleur et le plus seur de soy tenir en l’estat qu’on 
doit, et le peut-on prendre si grant qu’il en dechect apris, 


Qui plus hault monte qu’il ne doit, 
Descend plus tost qu’il ne vouldroit. 


28. Crow in Peacock’s Feathers. 
*The sense of the first two lines will be clear if qui and quant 
are omitted. 
Ms. leur. 
Ysopet I, 34, ll. 29-30: Qui plus haut monte qu'il ne doit 
De plus haut chiet qu’il ne voudroit. 


29. Duw’un Muletier et d’une Mulle. 


Une mulle menoit une charrecte et son maistre estoit 
monté desus, qui la contraingnoit d’aller tost. Si luy vint 
une mousche qui volloit par devant ses yeulx et faisoit 
grant noise et luy disoit: “ Pour quoy ne /fol. 91a/ vas-tu 
plus tost? Je te mordray se tu ne te avences d’aller.” 
Et la mulle n’en tint compte, et luy dist: “Tu parles 
trop et faiz grant noise pour neant, ne ne tiens compte de 
toy ne de ton hault parler, car il n’y a point d’effect, et je 
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doubte et crains mon maistre, qui me maine par le frain 
; ou il luy plest et me bat de son fouet et point des 


esperons.” 


Moralité. 


Quant ung homme de nulle valleur et qui n’a point de 
puissance voit ung grant et puissant en adversité, qui ne se 
ose ne peut deffendre, il parle a luy arrogamment et veult 
qu'il luy obeisse et le contraint par menaces a faire ses 
youlentez, le saige n’en doit tenir compte ne doubter que 
seullement ceulx qui ont puissance et qui puent nuyre et 
en quel danger il est, car communement en grant parler 
ne fait l’en pas grant effect. 


Le foible le fort menace, 
Quant il voit le lieu et la place. 


29. Mule and Fly. 
Ysopet I, 35, ll. 23-24: Le feble le fort remenace 
Quant il en voit ne lieu ne place. 


30. De la Mousche et du Fromy. /fol. 91b/ 


La mousche ey avoit en desprisant le fromy et luy dist: 
“On ne te doit rien priser ne tenir compte de toy, car tu 
es presque tous jours enclos en une caverne en terre tout 
endormy de froidure, et je volle enmy l’air ou il me plest ; 
tu ne mengues que du ble pourry et boiz de l’eaue d’une 
fosse toute puante, et je mengue bonne viande a la table 
des grans signeurs et dames et boy souvent de bon vin es 
hanaps; tu ne repaires qu’entre perres et racines, et moy 
entre les signeurs et dames, et les bayse souvent en la 
bouche.” Le fremy, a qui il despleut des responces de la 
mousche, luy rendit parolles poingnans et venimeuses: 
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‘** Mousche, je suis en ma caverne en * reppos et en seureté, 
et quant tu volles en l’ayr, tu es tous jours en doubte que 
ung oyseau ne te pregne; je suis content de ce que jay, 
tu n’es de rien content; j’ay plus grant plaisir a menger 
se ble que j’ay amassé et gaingné que tu ne faiz en tes 
cheres viandes que tu happes larsinenssement et a gran: 
paour; je ne faiz a nully desplaisir, et tu le faiz a tous 
ceulx ou tu reppaires; tu as? desir de vivre pour menger, 
je /fol. 92a/ suis content de menger pour vivre; nul ne 
se mect en peine de me mectre hors de ma caverne, ¢ 
chascuns te chasse hors d’avecques luy et se garde de toy 
come de beste venimeuse, car souvent, quant tu veulx 
approucher de la viande, on te frappe d’un esmouchouer, 
par quoy il te convient mourir ou tu as une aelle rompue 
et ne volleras jamés; et il me souffist yver et esté de ma 
caverne, et quant yver approche, tu n’as plus de puissance, 
mes cheez morte de froit en divers lieux.” 


Moralité. 


On ne doit point despriser autruy en soy louant, car qui 
dit villennie et blasme d’autruy, il doit doubter que on 
n’en die autant de luy; et pour ce beau parler et gracicux 
requiert que on luy ayde, aussi cellui de qui le lait parler 
vient, requiert qu’on die autant de Iuy. 


La langue qui est venimeuse 
Parolle n’aura gracieuse. 


30. Fly and Ant. 

* ms. et. 

+ Ms. n before as. 

Ysopet I, 36, ll. 69-70: La langue qui est venimeuse 
Response n’aura gracieuse. 
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/fol. 92b/ 


q 31. Du Regnart, du Lievvre et du Cinge. 


Le regnart fist adjourner le lievvre par devant le cinge 
et ’actusa de larrecin. Le lievvre nya qu’il eust rien de 
luy et le regnart ne le peut prouver. Quant le cinge qui 
estoit juge vit ce, considera la simplesse du lievvre, qui 
procedoit de bonne foy, et que le regnart est nommé d’estre 
tricheur et barateur, il eust suspection qu’il n’eust mau- 
vaise cause, et pour ce il le condempna et delivra le liev- 
vre.* Toutes foiz il leur fist faire paix ensemble. 


Moralité. 


Ung homme, qui est renommé de tricherie et barat ou 
autre mauvais vice, s’il a affaire devant le juge, on a tous- 
jours suspection sur luy qu’il ne veulle user de tricherie, 
et a peine le veult-on croire pour chose qu’il die, et pour 
ce il ce fait bon garder de telle renommee. 


Qui de mentir a le regnon, 
S’il dit vray, si ne le croit-on. 


31. Fox, Hare, and Monkey Judge. 
* us. lure. 
Ysopet I, 37, has no corresponding couplet. 


32. Du Preudomme et de la Mustelle. /fol. 93a/ 


Ung preudomme print une mustelle et elle luy prya 
qu'il ne la tuast point, mes qu’il estoit bien tenu de luy 
saulver la vie, car elle avoit mengé les souriz de sa maison, 
et pour son service ne luy demandoit autre chose fors qu’il 
luy saulvast la vie. Le preudome respondit: “ Quant tu 
prenoys les souriz de ma maison, tu ne le faisoys pas pour 
mon prouffit, mes pour le tien, et pour ce je ne tiens pas 
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que tu me ays fait aucun plaisir, car on doit regarder |, 
voulenté, non pas l’oeuvre, et se tu eusses eu regard a mon 
prouffit, tu eusses mengé les souriz, quant tu les prenoys, 
et gardé mon pain, de quoy tu es cy grasse; et pour ce je 
te turay et avray en resconpansacion de mon pain ty 
grasse peau.” 

Moralité. 


Aucunes foiz tel fait prouffit a autruy qui ne le cuide 
pas faire et en veult avoir aprés remuneracion en fj. 
ngnant qu’il a fait pour luy bien, mes quant on s’appercoit 
qu’il ne l’a pas fait de sa voulenté, on n’est point /fol. 93) 
tenu de remunerer, car on doit: plus considerer la bonne 
voulenté que le fait. 


La voulenté le fait descoeuvre ; 
Le regarder, non pas l’euvre. 


32. Man and Weasel. 
Ysopet I, 38, ll. 29-30: La volentés le fait deceuvre. 
La regardes, non pas a l’euvre. 


35. De la Rayne et du Beuf. 


La rayne se voult comparer a estre pareille au beuf et 
se enffla affin qu’elle feust plus grosse que le beuf. Son 
filz le sceut et Iuy dist: “‘ Mere, ne vous enfler plus ainsi, 
car il vous pourroit nuyre, et aussi vous qui n’estes q’une 
petite beste contre le beuf, qui est grant et puissant.” La 
rayne, a qui il en despleut, se enfla encore plus que devant, 
et son filz uy dist derechef: “‘ Vous ne le pouez vainere, et 
s'il vous vaint, il n’y aura autre remede que luy criez 
mercy.” La rayne par grant despit s’enfila si fort qu'elle 
creva par my le ventre. 
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Moralité. 


Par ceste fable sont entenduz deux enseignemens. _/fol. 
94a/ L’un est que ung homme sans puissance et de petite 
espece, s'il consideroit la petisse de luy, jamés ne se prend- 
roit ne vouldroit faire pareil au grant et puissant, et se 
d’aventure il le fait, il luy en mescherra. L’autre en- 
seignement est que aucunes foiz, nonobstant q’un home soit 
jeune et de petit estat, il fait bon croire son conseil. 


33. Frog and Ox. 
Ysopet I, 39. 


34. Du Lion et du Pastour. 


En courant aprés une beste sauvaige le lion se bouta 
une espine dedans le pié, qui luy fist grant mal et doul- 
leur, et n’en peust avoir garison jusques a ce qu'il vint a 
ung pastour, lequel, des qu’il le vit, cuida qu’il querist 
proye, si luy presenta l’un de ses pains affin qu’il s’en 
allast. Mes le lion le reffusa et s’assiet en luy monstrant 
son pié, et le pastour apperceut l’espine, si luy osta, et 
nectoya le pié, par quoy le lion fut gary et s’en alla. 
Depuis ce temps advint que /fol. 94b/ le lion fut prins 
des veneurs et mené a Romme, puis bouté avecques les 
autres lions. Et le pasteur aussi fut mené prisonnier a 
Rome, et par ses meffaiz condempné a mectre avec les lions, 
affin qu’ilz le mengassent. Mes si tost que le lion a qui 
il avoit osté l’espine le vit, il le congneut et courut a luy 
et faisoit feste de la queue et luy leschoit les mains et le 
garda des autres lions qu’ilz ne luy feissent mal; de quoy 
les Roumains s’esmerveillerent, et pour ce le delivrerent, 
et misdrent hors de prison et le lion et le pasteur. 
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Moralité. 


Par ceste fable est monstré que ce au temps aucun t's 
fait plaisir, si tu le voys en adversité et qu’il soit en ton 
danger et qu’il ait besoing de toy, combien qu’il ait long. 
temps qu’il te fist plaisir, et qu’il ne te congnoisse, ey 
es-tu tenu a luy aider et faire pour luy le mieulx que » 
peulx. /fol. 95a/ 


En aucun temps ne doit servance 
Ne bonté estre en oubliance. 


34. Lion and Shepherd. 
Ysopet I, 40, ll. 65-66: Par viellesce ne doit service 
Ne bonté estre en oubli mise. 


35. Du Lyon et du Cheval. 


Le lion passoit par ung pre et avoit fain et eust vou- 
lentiers deceu le cheval et de fait le cuida decepvoir en 
luy disant: “ Dieu te gard, beau frere, je suis tres bon 
cirurgien, cy tu as afaire de moy, je suis a ton commande- 
ment.” Le cheval, que se apperceut de la trayson du lyon, 
luy dist: “ Tu es tres bien venu a point, car une ronee 
m’a naguieres blecé, je te prye que tu me garisses.” Le 
cheval leva le pié derriere, le lion cuidoit qu’il dist vray 
et, en bessant la teste pour cuider happer, le cheval, qui 
s’en doubtoit, le frappa en la teste * ey fort qu’il demourra 
tout endormy et estaint d’un cop, et ainsi s’en alla |e 
cheval. Et quant le lion fut revenu et qu’il peust parler, 
il dist: “Tl est bien emploié que j’aye /fol. 95b/ cecy, 
car je venoie a luy en faingnant que je feusse son amy. 
et il m’a fait le mal que luy euidoye faire.” 
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Moralité. 


Quant aucun beau parleur te cuide decevoir et se vient 
offrir a toy sans ta requeste, ne te doys doubter, mes 
trouver maniere que en cuidant que tu le ecroyest de ce 
qu'il te dit, que tu luy facés le mal qu'il te euide faire, 
et puys luy doys lesser et ne tenir compte de luy. 


Qui mect peine a tricheur decepvoir, 
Blasmé n’en doit estre, c’est le voir. 


35. Lion and Horse. 
*ys. sit erased after teste. 
+ms. A c erased between le and croyes. 
Ysopet J, 41, has no corresponding couplet, the three closest linea 
are ll. 55-57: Car cils ne fait pas tricherie 
Qui a bareter s’estudie, 
Pour le bareteur decevoir. 


36. Du Beau Cheval et de l’Asne Pellé. 


Ung beau cheval jeune et fort, a tout beau frain et beau 
harnoys, ne peult passer /fol. 96a/ par une rue estroicte 
cy tost qu’il voult sans arrester pour l’asne, qui estoit tant 
pesant, qui alloit devant tout le pas et ne se pouoit haster 
pour le grant faiz qu’il pourtoit. Cy en despleut au cheval 
et dist a l’asne moult orguilleusement: “‘ Meschante, chetive 
beste, pour quoy me empesches-tu la voye et que tu ne me 
faces chemin pour passer a mon plaisir? A pou que je ne 
te tue ou affolle, car, des ce que tu me voys venir, qui suis 
ton signeur, tu me deusses faire voye et me lesser passer.” 
L’asne entand, escoute et endure. Depuis le cheval devint 
vieulx, megre et usé, pour ce luy fut osté son beau harnoys, 
et fut a une charrecte et souvent batu quant il n’alloit tost. 
L’asne le vit en ce point, ey en eust grant joye et com- 
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manga a rire, en luy disant: ‘“‘ Compains, ou est le be! 
harnoys doré que tu soulyoes porter et aller cy tost, 
maintenant pour batre qu’on te face tu ne te peuz ai. 
vencer, et pleures a present qui estoies si /fol. 96b/ orguil. 
leux et avoys en desdaing les povres et n’en tenoys compte! 
Or scez-tu maintenant que beaulté, honneur ne jeunesse ne 
durent pas longuement. La misere et malleureté en quoy 
tu es vengent de toy ceulx que tu souloies avoir en des 
daing. Longuement puisses-tu vivre et demourer en ces 
estat, affin que tu apprengnes a avoir pitié de tes povyres 
et petiz compagnons! ” 


Moralité. 


Combien que tu soyes jeune, fort, bel et puissant, tu ne 
doiz pour ce avoir les povres en desdaing ne les blasmer 
ne despriser, mes en tant que tu as en toy plus de beaulx 
dons de nature, de tant doiz-tu estre plus humble envers 
tous, courtoys, gracieux et amyable; car quant ta jeunesse, 
ta beaulté, ta force, qui ne puent guiere durer, seront 
passez et d’aventure tu venoys a povvreté, /fol. 97a, ceulx 
que tu avroys eu en desdaing te mespriseront aussi et ne 
tendront compte de toy, mes avront grant joye de ta povreté 
et misere, et sera plus grant ta doulleur qu’elle ne fut cy 
oneques ne eusses esté en grant estat et puissance. 


36. Young Horse and Ass. 
Ysopet I, 42. 


37. Du Regnart et du Loup. 


Le regnart, qui estoit povre et mouroit de fain, vit que 
le loup avoit assez viande, cy eust envie sur luy et pensa en 
luy-mesmes come il Je pourroit faire mourir. Si vint a lur 
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en sa maison pour adviser et espier son estat, et print 
octasion d’y aller pour sgavoir come il luy alloit, mes pour 
ee quil aymoit tres bien, il avoit grant desir de le seavoir. 
Le loup, qui se doubtoit de luy, luy dist en suy courossant : 
“Va-tien hors de mon hostel ct ne me dis plus telles 
parolles, ear je sents bien que tu ne m’aymes point et que 
tu as envie de mon estat ei ne viens cy que pour /fol. 
97b/ moy trahir et decevoir.” Le regnart,* qui avoit bien 
advisé les estres de l’ostel, s’en partit et s’en alla a ung 
pasteur et uy dist: “Ne me faiz nul mal et je te livray 
le loup, ton grant ennemy.” Si mena le pastour en la 
maison du loup, qui cuidoit estre asseur et ne se doubtoit 
de rien. Quant le pasteur fut la, il le tua d’une massue. 
Depuis advint que le regnart fut prins a ung raiz et, ainsi 
qu’on le vouloit tuer, il dist: “ J’ay bien desservy a mourir, 
car qui fait barat a autruy, il est deceu et baraté en la fin 
come moy, qui feis mourir le loup a tort et sans cause, 
et je meurs a bon droit et a bone cause et l’ay bien des- 
servi.” 
Moralité. 


Par ceste fable sont entenduz deux enseignemens. Le 
premier est que ung grant signeur riche et puissant, qui 
a plussieurs envieux, ne doit point lesser ne souffrir re- 
parer ne converser entour luy gens mal /fol. 98a/ renom- 
mez et dont il a suspection, et de tant qu ilz s’efforcent 
plus deconverser aveeques luy, il les doit plus eslongner, car, 
en y reparent, ilz puent adviser tout son estat et veoir les 
voies et manieres par lesquelles ilz le feront destruire et 
mourir. L’autre enseignement est que on ne se doit point 
mesler ne entremectre de barat ne de tricherie, ne avoir 
envie du bien d’autruy, car, combien que on dure en ee 
faisant ung pou de temps, toutes foiz en la fin on est 
trompé de ce, et en deffinent leur vie mauvaisement. 
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Ton ennemy avecques toy ne lesse estre, 
Et barat a la fin triche son mestre. 
37. Fox and Wolf. 


*ms. gen erased after regnart. 
Ysopet I, 43, has no corresponding couplet. 


38. Du Cerf qui buvoit a la Fontaine. 


Ainsi que ung cerf buvoit en une fontaine, il vit a 
fons de l’eaue l’ombre de ses oreilles et cornes, qui luy 
semblerent moult /fol. 98b/ belles, et s’en orguillit ¢ 
les aymoit et prisoit moult fort, plus que ne faisoi: 
jamés ses jambes megres et seches. Cy advint que depuis 
en le chassant par ung boys et gué, l’ayde de * ses megres 
jambes, de quoy il n’avoit tenu compte, luy servoieu 
bien ; il fuioit devant les chiens et courroit ey fort que ey 
les belles cornes, de quoy il avoit tenu si grant compre, 
ne l’eussent arresté, ne acroché aux branches d’un abre, 


il feust eschappé. 
Moralité. 


C’est grant follie de trop amer et prendre plaisir a une 
chose seullement pour sa beaulté, et qui ne peut porter 
prouffit, + aincois nuyst, et aussi de despriser une layde et 
desplaisant qui est bonne et prouffitable. 


38. Stag and Antlers. 

* For clearness omit l’ayde de. 
7 MS. aincy erased after prouffit. 
Ysopet J, 44. 


39. De la Bataille des Bestes et des Oyseaulx. 


Jadiz les bestes et oyseaulx se combatirent /fol. {a 
ensemble, et dura longuement la bataille, et chascun faisoit 
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ey bien devoir que on ne scavoit dire qui avroit victoire. 
La chaulve-souriz eust paour que la partie des oyseaulx 
fyst yaineue, si ce tourna devers les bestes, par quoy les 
ovseaulx furent esbays et descouraigés et en peril de perdre 
la bataille, ey ne feust l’aigle, qui par son sens, force et 
hardement rallia les oyseaulx. Et fut la chaulve-souriz 
tellement batu et plumé qu’oneques puis n’eust plumes, 
et n’ose voller que par nuyt. 


Moralité.* 


Quant par force, hardement, sens et vaillence une jour- 
née ou une bataille au grant besoing, et qui a esté en peril 
destre perdue, peut estre remise et gaingnee, on le doit 
tellement remercier et paier qu’il en soit content. 


Les vaillans doit-on guerdonner, 
Et les traistres deshonnorer. 


39. Battle of Birds and Beasts. 

*The moral of this fable has nothing in common with that of 
the corresponding fable in Walter of England; it seems to be 
incomplete. 

Ysopet IJ, 45, has no corresponding couplet. 


40. Du Rousignol et de l’Autour. 


L’autour osta au rousignol ung de ses petiz /fol. 99b/ 
roussignouls ; si luy prioit le roussignol qu’il le luy voul- 
sist rendre, et ’autour, qui se moequoit de luy, dist: “‘ Pour 
ta priere je n’en feray ja riens, mes cy tu vouloys chanter, 


je feroys voulentiers ce que tu vouldras.” Adone le rous- 
signol, nonobstant qu’il feust courrocé ou marry, mist 
peine a chanter et chanta le mieulx qu’il peust et le plus 
melodieusement, affin qu’il peust ravoir son oyseau. Mes 
quant il eust chanté longuement, et que l’autour fut en- 
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nuyé, il luy dist: “Je ne tiens compte de ton chant, ¢ 
tu ne saz chanter.” Si menga lenffant du roussigy, 
devant sa mere, laquelle eust tant de doulleur et sony; 
de peine come faisoit son petit rousignol. Et depuis 
lautour persevera tous jours en sa malice et cruaulté « 
fina sa vie honteusement et mauvaisement, et en querant 
proye fut prins a la gluz et la mourut. 


Moralité. 


Le mauvais homme cruel et sans pitié, qui s’acoustume 
desrober et piller povres gens /fol. 100a/ innocens qj 
oneques ne luy firent mal, combien qu’il dure et regne 
aucun peu de temps, toutes foys a la fin il fine ses jours 
miserablement. 


A peine a bon finement 
Qui veult vivre mauvaisement. 
40. Nightingale and Hawk. 


Ysopet 7, 46, ll. 37-38: Jamés a nulz bon finement 
Qui vivre veult mauvaisement. 


41. Du Loup et du Mouton. 


Le loup qui fut malade et pour avoir garison voua } 
Dieu et aux sains que jamés de chair ne mengeroit. Les 
brebiz en eurent grant jove et cuidoient vivre des lors a 
avant en paix et seureté sans elles garder de leur ennemy. 
Si advint depuis que le loup fut gary, rencontra wn gras 
mouton, et le loup luy dist: “ Tu es saulmon et come saul- 


mon je te mengeray, car je ne mengue point de chair.” 


Moralité. 


Quant les traitres, tricheurs et larrons ont aucune at: 
versité et appercoyvent que s’ilz ne /fol. 100b/ sont ype 
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crites et papellars que on ne tendra jamés compte d’eulx, 
‘lz devorent les simples gens de bonne foy et mectent a 


desiruction. 
Cil qui maine mauvaise vie, 
fait l’ypoerite, point ne t’y fie. 


41. Wolf and Sheep. 
Ysopet I, 47, has no corresponding couplet. 


42. Du Serpent et de la Lyme. 


Le serpent en la maison d’un serrurier trouva une lyme, 
qui luy dist: “‘ Les dents qui me rongeront me puent mal 
faire, mes en me rongant je les rongeray et les destruiray, 
car le fer, qui est dur, je l’esmynne come pouldre, et ce 
que est bossu, je le faiz devenir uny et soupple, et pour 
ce tu pers ta peine et me riz de ta follie, car tu te metz 
en peine de moy blecer, qui te puis nuyre et destruire.” 


Moralité. 


C'est follie de voulloir prendre et blecer plus grant, 
plus * puissant de luy, car suppose /fol. 101a/ que foible 
se prent au fort, et il ne luy fait riens, ce n’est pas pour 
chose qu’il ne luy feist s’il pouoit, et qui continue le jeu 
en soy jouant, le foible est destruit sans que le fort mecte 
guiere de peine. 


Le plus foible doit obeir 
Au plus fort et luy servir. 


42. Serpent and File. 

*ms. plus after plus. 

Ysopet I, 48, ll. 27-28: Le plus foible doit obeir 
Au plus fort et le conjoir. 
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43. De la Bataille des Loups contre les Brebjz, 


Les loups se combatirent contre les brebiz, et fur |. 
commancement de la bataille bien peneuse d’un costé ¢ 
d’autre, mes a la fin, a l’ayde du berger, des moutons « 
des chiens, les brebiz eurent du milleur. Et quant |e 
loups virent qu’ilz estoient les plus foibles, demanderen; 
treves pour traicter la paix, et les brebiz l’actorderent; ¢ 
firent paix ensemble, et affin que la chose feust plus seure, 
les loups baillirent leurs louveteaux, /fol. 101b/ ct es 
brebiz, qui feurent nices, les chiens qui les devoient garder, 
Et quant les louveteaux devindrent grans, ensuyvant leur 
nature ilz imposerent aux brebiz qu’elles avoient fait des. 
plaisir a leurs predecesseurs, et fut la paix rompue et les 
brebiz sans chiens ne garde, si les prindrent et mengeren, 


Moralité. 


Quant on fait aucun traicté ou actord entre ses ennemys, 
on ne doit point eslongner de soy ne se desgarnir pour 
quelquechose que ce soit ceulx par qui on est gardé et de 
qui on a a besongner, car, cy tost que les ennemys |e sca- 
vront et qu’ilz verront leur avantaige sur toy et que tu n'as 
qui te puisse deffendre, ilz rompront treves, foy, serment 
et promesses, et te courront sus et te destruyront. 


Explicit. 


43. Battle between Wolves and Sheep. 

Ysopet I, 49. 

ms. After Explicit comes the seal of the Biblioth@que Royale and 
a line: “Ce livre appartient A Maistre Pierre Pantimer, Examina- 
teur de par le Roy nostre Sire ou Chastellet de Paris.” 
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XX.—HUDIBRAS IN GERMANY. 


During the eighteenth century several attempts were 
made to translate the whole or parts of Butler’s Hudibras 
into German. Josua Eiselein, who published a transla- 
tion of Hudibras in 1845, gave in his introduction the 
only account of these translations yet written,’ but his 
second is brief and inaccurate. Hence it may not be 
without value to re-examine Butler’s work in its German 
forms, and, in addition, to investigate the position of 
Hudibras among those works which German admiration 
for English literature sought to introduce into Germany. 

The earliest German references to Butler’s poem are 
probably those in the notes and introduction which Chris- 
tian Wernicke (1661-1725) added to his Uberschriften 
in the edition of 1704, the last edition with which the 
author was personally concerned. Wernicke’s mother was 
an Englishwoman, and Wernicke himself spent much time 
in England, where he had, it is probable, a considerable 
acquaintance with aristocratic circles at a time when the 
objects of Butler’s satire were still fresh in memory. In 
his notes Wernicke quotes and translates two very brief 
passages from Hudibras, and in the introduction he para- 
phrases another. These references to Hudibras are merely 
incidental illustrations and do not in any way constitute 
an introduction of Butler to German readers. And, be- 
yond this, Wernicke’s book and even his name were almost 
completely forgotten by his contemporaries, and the worth 


*Goedeke, Grundriss, vu, p. 713: “ tbersetzungen des Hudibras 
mit Proben verzeichnet in Josua Eiseleins Verdeutschung des Hudi- 
bras.” 
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of the Uberschriften was not recognized till much later, 
Hence we may regard Wernicke’s own acquaintance with 
Hudibras as a result of his peculiar privilege of birth and 
residence ; and in any case these early allusions to Butler 
had practically no contemporary influence in directing 
attention to the poem.’ 


*For Wernicke see Fulda, DNL., 39, Erich Schmidt, Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, W. G. Howard, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. for 
September, 1908, and Rudolf Pechel, Chr. Wernickes Epigramme, 
in Palaestra, 71, Berlin, 1909. Bodmer called attention to Wor. 
nicke’s importance and published editions of the Uberschrijten in 
1749 and 1763. The following are Wernicke’s references to Hwii- 
bras (edition of 1763): p. 79, Wernicke quotes two lines from 
Hudibras (1. 679-70) containing a commendation of brevity; p. 224, 
he quotes four lines beginning, “ Th’ extreams of Glory anid of 
Shame” (Pt. 2, 1, 271-4). The first is introduced by: “ und Hudi 
bras uns nicht weit verfiihret, wenn er saget,” and the second by “ Es 
sind nicht meine, sondern des beriihmten Buttlers Worte, wie sie 
in seinem sinnreichen englischen Knittelgedichte, Hudibras genannt, 
folgender massen zu finden sind.” In the introduction Wernicke 
remarks: “ Die meisten derselben (Frauenzimmer) bilden sich wie 
des Hudibras Wittwe ein: Es sei der Poet nicht in den falschen 
Achat ihrer Augen, sondern in die wahre Diamanten ihrer (hiren; 
nicht in die Perlen ihres Mundes, sondern in die Perlensehnur ihres 
Halses; nicht in das Gold ihrer Haare, sondern in die Dukaten, die 
in ihrem Kasten liegen, verliebt; ’ which is a free paraphrase of 
a passage in the “ Lady’s Answer to the Knight.” Wernicke may 
possibly have had Hudibras in mind when on p. 63 he said that 
German was nothing but a “ babylonische Thurmsprache,” ef. Hudi- 
bras, 1, 93, or when on page 112 he referred to the opinion that 
the angel spoke German in expelling Adam and Eve from Paradise, 
ef: Hudibras, 1, 179-80. Wernicke uses “ Knittelverse” with con- 
siderable frequency in his Uberschriften; he suggests the word 
“ Knittelgedicht ” for “what the French call Poéme Burlesque _p. 
61); and defends the rhymes “ Staat an” and “ Satan,” “ Dichter- 
ling” and “ Palatin,” as “der Kunst gemiiss” and “ein unter- 
scheidendes Zeichen der Knittelgedichte” (pp. 237-8). He adds 
concerning such rhymes: “So gar, dass, wer dergleichen Verse aus 
Kurzweil schreibet, nicht allein dieselben nicht vermeiden, sondern 
mit allem Fleiss aufsuchen muss.” 
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The first effort to introduce Hudibras into Germany 
was made by Bodmer, whose translation of the first two 
eantos appeared in 1737. Bodmer probably first read of 
Hudibras in Addison’s essay on “ Laughter and Ridicule ” 
in the Spectator, No. 249, and Th. Vetter, who in the recent 
memorial volume on Bodmer ' has written briefly of Bod- 
mer’s interest in Hudibras, suggests that Bodmer’s curi- 
osity may have been further aroused by a note in com- 
mendation of Butler’s work in the French translation of 
the Spectator, which indeed Bodmer knew before he read 
the original. Though Bodmer was later responsible for 
a renewed interest in Wernicke’s Uberschriften, there is 
no proof that he knew anything about Wernicke before 
1724, when Ulrich Kénig in a letter to Bodmer gave some 
account of Wernicke’s work and some facts of his life, 
but “all in a way which shows plainly that he was deal- 
ing with a completely unknown author.” * Bodmer knew 
the Spectator in the French translation as early as 1718. 

Vetter thinks that Bodmer probably borrowed Hudibras 
from Dr. Zellweger in Trogen, but at precisely what time 
he is unable to say. In writing to his friend, May 30, 
1723, Bodmer remarked: “Ich verlange Tolands und 
Rochesters. Endlich vermeine ich, dass Milton’s Paradis 


When in the service of Graf Biinau (1748-1754), Winckelmann 
read widely in English literature and made an anthology of English 
poets the manuscript of which, in his hand, is now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. There are particularly extensive ex- 
tracts from Hudibras. See Karl Justi, Winekelmann in Deutsch- 
land (Winckelmann und seine Zeitgenossen, Vol. 1.) Leipzig, 1898, 
pp. 221-224. For this reference I am indebted to Mr. W. G. Howard, 
of Harvard University, who also kindly called my attention to 
Wernicke. 

‘Joh. Jac. Bodmer, Denkschrift z. CC. Geburtstag, Ziirich, 1900. 
See also Vetter’s monograph, Ziirich als Vermittlerin englischer 
Literatur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Ziirich, 1891. 

*See Fulda, DNL., 39, p. 521. 
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lost oder Buttler’s Hudibras mein Ergoétzen seyn wiirde.”: 
The loan took place quite probably at this time. In , 
letter from Bodmer to Johann Michael von Loen,? daze; 
January 12, 1729, there is a quotation from Hudibyos, 
a proof of continued interest during the years between 
this earlier acquaintance and the translation in 1737, 
The title of Bodmer’s translation is Versuch einer dewi. 
schen Ubersetzung von Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, einem 
satirischen Gedichte wider die Schwermer und Indejen- 
denten zur Zeit Carls des Ersten. Franckfurt und Leip. 
zig, 1737. The book is small octavo and contains seventy- 
nine pages of text preceded by an introduction of fourteen 
pages. Bodmer’s translation is in prose and, as noted 
above, comprises only the first two cantos. The preface, 
as the first introduction of Hudibras to the German public, 
is significant. After commenting on the need of a pre- 
fatory word of explanation, Bodmer gives a short account 
of Butler’s life. He then turns to the poem itself. In 
direct though unacknowledged dependence on Addison, 
Bodmer divides burlesque poetry into two kinds—that 
which presents an insignificant character in the guise 
a hero, and that in which a heroic character is degraded. 
Bodmer, representing the Swiss opposition to rhyme, 
naturally minimizes the importance of the external form 
of the poem. In treating of Hudibrastie verse, Bodmer, 
either through his insufficient knowledge of English or as 
a result of his prejudice against rhyme, attributes to 
Addison an opinion which is not a reasonable inference 
from Addison’s own words. Bodmer says of Addison: 
“Er fiirchte, eine grosse Anzahl von denen, welche den 


*Quoted by Vetter. 
? Vetter refers for this letter to Blitter fiir literarische Unter 
haltung, 1856, p. 34. 
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unvergleichlichen Hudibras bewundern, thun solehes viel- 
mehr in Ansehn dieser Doppel-Reimen, als derjenigen 
Stellen, welche in der That wunderwiirdig sind.” What 
Addison really did say was: ‘“ If Hudibras had been set 
out with as much wit and humor in heroic verse as he is 
in doggerel, he would have made a much more agreeable 
figure than he does; though the generality of his readers 
are so wonderfully pleased with the double rhymes that 
I do not expect many will be of my opinion in this par- 
tieular,’——which is something quite different. Bodmer 
says in this connection, strangely enough, that English 
verse allows no feminine or double rhymes except in 
eomie poetry. This same question of the relation of the 
form to the worth of the poem is discussed also a little 
further on, when Bodmer seeks to account for the absence 
of previous attempts at translation. This is ascribed in 
part to the impossibility of rendering Butler’s rhymes in 
German and the opinion that half of his spirit would be 
lost without them. “ But,” says Bodmer, “such an ob- 
jection could only be made by those of depraved taste, who 
find merriment and wit in the mere similarity of letters 
and sounds.” Bodmer notes that Butler’s style is very pro- 
saic and hence would lose very little in a prose translation. 
Such a translation, he says, “ welche treu und ausdruck- 
sam ist, wird uns durch Abschneidung der Cadentz, des 
Svlbenmasses, und des Schalls der Reimen, nur das Ge- 
riusche aus dem Wege riumen, welches uns _ hindert, 
Butler’s Art sich die Dinge vorzustellen, ohne Zerstreuung 
einzusehen.” 

The notes on Butler’s life, the general statement of his 
purpose in writing Hudibras and the brief account of 
historical conditions, are all derived directly from’ the 
anonymous introduction to Hudibras, first printed in the 
edition of 1704. Copying almost verbally from his 
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source, Bodmer says that Butler had in the employ of 
Sir Samuel Luke “ die beste Gelegenheit, diese lebendigen 
Charactere von Gleissnerey, Aberwitz, Wahnsinnigkeir, 
und Meineid kennen zu lehrnen,” and that the main pur. 
pose of the poem was, “die Feuerbliser in der Kirche 
und dem Staat durehzuhecheln, welche unter dem Vor. 
wand der Religion den Kénig Carl ermordet, ein eigen- 
miichtiges Regiment eingefiihret, und Gleissnerey, Heuche- 
ley, und Schwirmerey auf den Thron gesetzet.” The 
English editor referred for historical information to 
Foulis’s History of Presbyterianism' and Walker's 
History of Independency and particularly to Clarendon; 
Bodmer makes similar reference but omits the names of 
the first two authors. The inference is that Bodmer had 
no opinions of his own relative to the great rebellion in 
England and copied the anti-Roundhead introduction of 
the English editor, perhaps not realizing how its sweep- 
ing denunciation would involve his own literary idol, 
Milton. Bodmer expressed in this introduction the hop 
that his fragment might induce some other translator to 
render the whole into German. A reason why he himself 
did not continue the work is to be found in a letter 
written to Zellweger, July 22, 1747, ten years after the 
publication of the two ecantos. In it Bodmer says: * [hr 
kénnt jedermann sagen, dass ich den Hudibras nicht for'- 
setzen werde: die Deutschen sind noch iiberhaupt zu un- 
empfindlich fiir seine feinen Stiche. Wenn sie erst eine 
Empfindung davon bekommen, so haben sie den Sfi/um 
familiarem besser im Besitz als die Schweizer und kiénnen 
diese Arbeit geschickter ausfiihren.” * Bodmer supplied 


*The History of the Wicked Plots and Conspiracies of owr pre- 
tended Saints, the Presbyterians. London, 1662, Oxford, 1674. 

?Baechtold, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in der Schiceiz, 
notes, p. 175. 
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but four notes to his two cantos; of these, three are taken 
from English editions, two appearing in that of 1674, 
and repeated in later editions, and the third added in 
the edition of 1710. The fourth note is original and 
explains that the word “ Kirchenreformation,” used in 
the description of Heinz (Ralpho), refers to the “ falsche 
Reformation der fanatischen Independenten.” Bodmer 
was evidently alarmed lest his German readers might here 
understand the Lutheran Reformation. 

Gottsched reviewed Bodmer’s attempt in his Beitrage 
zur kritischen Historie der deutschen Sprache, Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit.1 Most of this article is a repetition of 
information afforded in Bodmer’s work. The eritic differs 
from Bodmer only in reference to the question of the use 
of prose or verse in the translation. It is noted that the 
Froschmduseler was written in Knittelverse,” and the 
opinion is expressed that Hudibras would sound doubly 
droll in such a translation. Gottsched hopes that Bodmer 
will continue the translation and that some one will 
turn the prose into verses, ‘* und zwar in solche, die hiibsch 
altfrinkisch klingen.” Gottsched quotes two passages 
from Bodmer’s work, the first fourteen lines and the ad- 
dress to the Muse (lines 645-664). As an exemplification 
of his opinions relative to the superiority of a translation 
in verse, he turns the first passage into “ Knittelverse.” 
To what extent Gottsched was acquainted with the original 
poem it is not possible to determine from this review. 
In the first words of the review, acquaintance is implied ; 
here he states that the beauty of the original, a master- 
piece of its kind, and the strength of the translation in- 
duced him to give a detailed account. Though it be 


* Herausgegeben von einigen Mitgliedern der deutschen Gesellschaft 
in Leipzig. l7tes Stiick. Leipzig, 1737, pp. 167-176. 
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recognized that he intended only to versify Bodmer’; 
prose, it is noteworthy that there is in his lines no hin; 
of the original. He makes twenty-five lines of what jn 
Butler is only fourteen. His use of Bodmer may }y 
illustrated by a few quotations. 


(1) Original “When civil dudgeon first grew high ”— 

Bodmer “ Die Hitze war jetzt bey Biirgern und Bauern 
aufs hichste gestiegen.” 

Gottsched “Itzt war die Hitz in Stiidt’n und Maur’n 
So hoch gestiegen, als bey’n Bauer’n.” 

Original ‘“ When hard words, jealousies and fears 
Set folks together by the ears.” 

Bodmer “ Bittre Worte, Neid und Furcht banden Stiidten 
und Gemeinden die Haare zusammen uni 
brachten sie in den Harnisch.” 

Gottsched “ Furcht, Hass und Neid mit bittern Worten 
Banden schon dem Volk an allen Orten 
Die Haar zusamm, macht’ alles frisch 
Bracht’ jedermann in den Harnisch.” 

Original “Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling 
And out he rode a-colonelling.” 

Bodmer “Als der Herr Ritter seine Wohnung veriiess 
und auf einen Strauss ausritt.” 

Gottsched “Als unser Rittersmann sein Haus 
Verliess und ausritt auf einen Strauss.” 


Gottsched refers to Hudibras’s squire as Heinz, the name 
which Bodmer gives him. 

In 1764, J. J. Dusch published his Briefe zur Bildung 
des Geschmacks an einen jungen Herrn von Stande, 3 
kind of compendium of literary culture. In his chapter 
on the comie epic he translated quite freely from /Hud'- 
bras, giving in all about twelve hundred lines in proze. 
He admitted that the poem lost much in this form, bu 
thought it too difficult to invent a metre corresponding *) 
the original. A later edition of Dusch’s work (177) 
contained a few trivial changes. 
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The first complete translation of Hudibras was pub- 
lished in 1765. It was in prose and was the work of 
Johann Heinrich Waser.'| Waser was from 1746 to his 
death in 1777 Diaconus at Winterthur, was a member 
of the Ziirich literary circle, and an intimate friend of 
Bodmer’s. He is best known as a translator of Swift 
and Lucian. It is probable that his interest in English 
literature came from his acquaintance with Bodmer, and 
possibly the impulse to translate Hudibras may be attri- 
buted to the same source. Whether or not Waser was 
first directed to Hudibras by Bodmer, there was certainly 
much in Waser’s temperament and tastes akin to the spirit 
of the poem. The authors whom he chose to translate 
are a testimony to his love of wit, satire, and burlesque. 
He is said to have had a rare talent for aping other 
people’s peculiarities ; “er war wie zum kaustischen Spott 
geboren,” it was said of him,? though Bodmer thought 
that such an idea did him injustice, that he was “ bése 
nur auf den Irrthum und die Bosheit,” and calls him 


Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, ein satyrisches Gedicht wider die 
Schwermer und Independenten zur Zeit Carls des: Ersten, in neun 
Gesiingen, aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, mit historischen Ammer- 
kungen und Kupfern versehen, Hamburg und Leipzig, 1765. The book 
was really published in Ziirich. Waser’s name is given by Goedeke 
as Heinrich only. Brief accounts of Waser’s translation are found 
in Vetter’s two monographs: Ziirich als Vermittlerin, see above, and 
Johann Heinrich Waser, Diakon zu Winterthur, ein Vermittler eng- 
lischer Literatur, Neujahrsblatt herausgegeben von der Stadtbiblio- 
thek in Ziirich auf das Jahr 1898, pp. 31. See also Hirzel’s article 
on Waser in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte, V, pp. 
301-312 (1892). 

*Raumer, Historisches Taschenbuch, x, p. 415, or Hirzel, Wieland 
und Martin und Regula Kiinzli, Leipzig, 1891, p. 11. Hirzel attri- 
butes this characterization to Wieland and refers to Raumer, but 
Raumer does not ascribe it directly to Wieland. 
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lehrenden Lacher, den sanften, nicht den boshaftey 
Satir.” 

Waser’s translation met with opposition from thy 
Ziirich censors, an opposition which Waser had feared {); 
his Swift. Bodmer says in his tribute to Waser, py}. 
lished in the Deutsches Museum some years after Waser 
death: ‘ Seiner Person wehe zu thun, wandte ein ich 
tiger Priester sein ganzes Ansehn an, die Ubersetzing 
zu unterdriicken. .... Eine Schuzschrift, die Was 
schrieb, machte das Ubel noch arger.” This powerfy| 
clergyman was Johann Konrad Wirz. The efforts of 
Bodmer and Breitinger were fruitless, and the permission 
of the censor could not be obtained; so the publishers 
dodged the issue and printed on the title page, “ Hamburg 
und Leipzig” instead of Ziirich. The defence whieh 
30dmer mentions is shown by Hirzel * to have been proba- 
bly only a letter written by Waser to his publishers: this 
contained an elaborate vindication of his position, 
Waser gave the publishers permission to make whit 
of it they chose. 

The introduction to Waser’s translation, which covers 
nineteen pages, is ostensibly by another hand; but [irze, 


though without giving his reasons, asserts that Waser 
doubtless wrote it himself. In it the Latin inscription 
on Butler’s tomb is given, but one is referred to Chant 
pié’s Dictionary for further information concerning Bu- 
ler’s life. The rest of the introduction treats chiefly of 
the historical background. The information is derived 


1 Denkmaal dem Ubersetzer Buttlers, Swifts und Luzians errichtet 
von Joh. Jak. Bodmer, Deutsches Museum, 1784, 1, pp. 511-527. 

? Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte, see above. Hirzel 
gives the letter in full. Vetter’s two monographs mentioned above 
give similar information relative to this controversy. 
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from Hume, and the cause of the Independents is severely 
> condemned. Waser made use of three different editions 
: of Butler’s original. From a note on page 8 we know 
that he followed principally the edition of 1689. He 
quotes the lines about wooing a widow which were pub- 
lished only in the editions of 1704, 1710, and 1726. The 
elaborately annotated edition of Hudibras published by 
Zachary Grey in 1744 was also in Waser’s possession ; 
for he copied a large proportion of his numerous notes, 
five-sixths or even more, directly or in condensed form 
from Grey’s commentary. Waser’s additional notes are 
thus comparatively few and unimportant. Waser made 
no acknowledgment of his large indebtedness, but near 
the end of the first canto in connection with the lines: 


“So have I seen, with arméd heel 
A wight bestride a Common-weal” (925-6), 


he says that Grey, “von dem man eine Ausgabe unsers 
Verfassers hat” had explained this as a reference to 
Richard Cromwell; he then goes on to note the different 
explanation which is given in the French translation by 
Townley.’ There are other references to Townley’s work.* 
Waser’s translation contained nine illustrations.* 

The Géttingsche Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen* re- 
viewed Waser’s translation very briefly; the reviewer 
(Haller) thinks the meaning of this difficult poet well 
retained ; but complains that the droll swing of the rhymes 
is lost in the translation. He is also of the opinion that 
the use of the Latin in the German rendering is less 


‘John Townley’s translation was published anonymously in 1757. 
*Pp. 379-80, and 493. 

‘According to the review in the Neue Bibliothek der schénen 
Wissenschaften these illustrations were by Gessner. 

‘1766, 1, p. 32. 
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effective than in the original. The Neue Bibliothek jo, 
schénen Wissenschaften ' gave Waser’s book a long reviey. 
The notes and introduction are declared excellent, anj 
though the translation of individual lines is criticised anj 
examples of inaccuracies are given, it is stated that thes 
minor defects detract very little from the worth of the 
translation as a whole. One passage is given in the origi. 
nal and in Waser’s text as a specimen of Waser’s succes 
(1, 419-436). The reviewer incidentally implies that foy 
have read Hudibras, and does not think this, in view o/ 
the difficulties of the poem, is a matter for surprise. The 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek in a very short notice of 
Waser’s translation ealls it “ iiberhaupt nicht misgery. 
then.” * Herder thought highly of Waser’s Hudihras.’ 


Schubart said in his Vorlesungen iiber die schdnen Wis. 
senschaften* that Riedel had promised a translation of 
Hudibras, but had never produced it. This promise may 
have been made, but we are not justified in inferring 
such a promise from Riedel’s own recorded statement. 


In one of his Briefe iiber das Publikum, one addressed 
to Klotz, he says: “Sie wissen, wie lange ich schon an 
einer deutschen Versart gekiinstelt habe, durch welche 
man denjenigen Ton ausdriicken kinnte, den ich nich 


*11, 1, pp. 273-82. (1766). 

2 1766, 2, p. 261. 

3Saémmtliche Werke (Suphan) tv, 189. Herder’s interest in 
fludibras is attested by several quotations in his early works, the 
Fragmente and the Kritische Walder; cf. Sémmtliche Werke (Su 
phan), 1, 216, 269, 314, 319; m, 221, 301, 392. 

*Augsburg, 1777. Schubart says that the “ Knittelverse” of 
Hans Sachs would be the suitable measure for a translation. Flolir 
thinks Schubart here influenced by Gottsched’s opinion: Geschich* 
des Knittelverses vom ljten Jahrhundert bis zur Jugend (oethes, 
in Berliner Beitrége zur germanischen und romanischen Philologi: 
Berlin, 1893, pp. 93 ff. 
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anders als den Hudibrastischen zu nennen weiss; aber das 
wissen Sie, dass es mir nicht gelungen ist; die Strophen, 
welche ich vor einiger Zeit Ihnen zuschickte, sind zu nichts 
niitze und ich bitte Sie das Ding ganz zu unterdriicken. 
Vielleicht waren nur die drei Zeilen ertriglich,— 


“Indess posaunt der Pfaff ins Land 
Und schligt die Trommel mit der Hand 
Auf seinem Canzelpult.” 


Auch hier ist der Sinn des Originals nicht vollkommen 
iibertragen und der Ton der Kriegslieder ist nicht der, 
in welchem die Buttlerische Muse deutsch singen muss. 
Vielleicht waren zu dieser Absicht unsere Knittelverse 
am meisten geschickt, allein der Deutsche ist zu delicat, 
und wer wiirde unter uns ein Werk lesen wollen, welches 
aus zwolf tausend Knittelversen zusammengesetzt ware.” ! 
This does not necesarily imply that Riedel intended to 
translate the whole of Butler’s masterpiece, and it is 
quite possible that he, from the standpoint of criticism 
and wsthetic theory, was simply endeavoring to approxi- 
mate a measure which might suggest the flavor of the 
original. 

Riedel’s attempt at translation is found entire in Chr. 
Heinrich Schmid’s Zusditze zur Theorie der Poesie und 
Nachrichten von den besten Dichtern.* Schmid intro- 
duces it with the wish, ‘“ Kénnte ich doch Herrn Riedel 
bewegen in der Ubersetzung des Hudibras so fortzufahren 
als folgende Probe ist.”” The translation is not in “ Knit- 
telverse ” but in a six-line stanza; the first of these stanzas 
is as follows 


* Briefe iiber das Publikum, Jena, 1768, pp. 117-8. 
* Dritte Sammlung, Leipzig, 1769, p- 291. 
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“Hoch sprudelte des Biirgers Wuth 
Man zog ins Feld und heischte Blut 
Und wuste nicht, Warum? 
Man stritt fiir Frau Religion 
Wie fiir die Hur ein Bacchus-sohn 
Und wuste nicht, Warum?” 


Riedel makes six such stanzas from the first twenty-cig): 
lines of the poem. He alludes to Hudibras frequently 
in illustration of his ideas in the Theorie der schiney 
Kiinste und Wissenschaften.’ Riedel’s doubts, quoted 
above, as to the German reader’s acceptance of the real 
Hudibras brought forth the following protest from Wic 
land: “‘ Bekiimmern Sie sich nichts darum, ob Ihre hit. 
lichen Landsleute den hudibrasischen (!) Ton leiden 
kénnen oder nicht . . . . Sie sollen ihn leiden! Es gil 
unter den Lesern mehr feine Koépfe, als mancher dew- 
scher Autor, der nicht Gelegenheit gehabt, de se fausiler 
parmi des gens du grand monde, sich einbildet.” * It is 
worthy of note that Wieland had here in mind a selec 
group of readers and not the reading public in general, 
In the June number of Wieland’s Teutscher Me) 
for 1778, there is an anonymous fragment entitled Prv/e 
einer neuen Verdeutschung des Hudibras. Wieland said 
in the March number for 17794 that this translation 
had been sent from Kénigsberg. It is preceded by a 
introduction which is mainly concerned with the metrical 
form of the poem. The author herein expresses the 
opinion that the worth of the poem is so dependent on 


* Simmtliche Werke, Wien, 1785-7, m1. 

? Letter to Riedel on August 10, 1768, Auswahl denkwiirdiger 
Briefe von C. M. Wieland, herausgegeben von L. Wieland, Wien, 
1815, p. 202. 

*Pp. 227-248. 

*Pp. 284-5. 
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the nature of the verse that one must miss even in the 
best prose translation half of the original’s peculiar 
beauty. This he acknowledges in spite of his indebted- 
ness to Waser for many a fitting expression and many 
explanations of obseurities. The fact that English and 
German are cognate languages, he says, should make a 
faithful translation in German more easily possible than 
in any other tongue. But when one goes beyond the 
rendering of English expressions into corresponding Ger- 
man, difficulties are encountered. It is rarely possible 
to translate English iambie lines by the same number 
of German lines in the same measure; for English is 
largely monosyllabic and the polysyllables have for the 
most part no “ chance lengthenings.” Two ways are open 


to the translator; to increase the number of lines, pre- 
serving the metre, or to introduce other feet and keep the 
number of lines. The latter plan is adopted in the 
present case, though sometimes the increase in the number 


of lines is not to be avoided. 

In this number of the Merkur there was published 
about one-third of the first canto (284 lines); and in the 
December number of the same year! the remainder, of 
the first canto is given, with omission of a part of the 
description of Ralpho (lines 529-622). The translation 
is followed by a Beilage fiir die Leser des Hudibras.* 
This contains a short characterization of Butler and the 
objects of his satire, but is chiefly devoted to a trans- 
lation of extracts from Butler’s Remains as published 
by Thyer, the characters of “ Anabaptist ” and “ An Her- 
metic Philosopher”; the latter is somewhat abridged. 
Some information is given concerning “ characters” as 


‘Pp. 201-222. 
Pp. 222-240. 
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a form of literary composition. Both the translatioy 
and the supplement are signed “ K.” The metre of the 
translation is quite irregular. There are occasional five. 
foot couplets, also single five-foot lines, and several qua. 
trains rhyming abba, or abab; and two triplets, 
The rhymes are imperfect, the most frequent violence 
being the rhyming of words ending in e and en; an oa. 
sional attempt at eccentric double rhymes in Hudibrastic 
style is found, such as, Republik ab: Ungliick ab, Wohn- 
haus: Person aus. The translation is accompanied by g 
few notes relating mostly to the rendering of individual 
passages. In one of these notes the translator expressed 
the opinion that Wernicke’s talents would have well fitted 
him to turn Hudibras into German. At the close of 
the introduction he said that he should be heartily glad 
if another, prompted by this attempt, should by his own 
translation put this one to shame. It is probable, hov- 
ever, from the context, that the translator had in his 
mind at that time a complete version. The Allegemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek} attributes to Wieland the introdue- 
tion to this Merkur fragment; it is, however, by the 
author of the translation itself. 

In the March number of the Merkur for 1779? Wie. 
land announced that a friend in St. Petersburg had sent 
him, a few months before, a new translation of the first 
canto of Hudibras; he remarked that this was perhaps 
not so literally faithful as the attempt of the previous 
year, but it seemed to him to read more pleasantly be- 
cause the writer had given his “ Knittelverse ” a less heavy 
movement and more roundness. Since the comparison 
of these two translations with one another and with the 


 Anhang, 53-86. 11, pp. 1789-1794. 
Pp. 248-9. 
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original might afford some readers pleasure, Wieland 
promised to publish a sample of this version; and in the 
April number this promise is fulfilled! This fragment 
was signed “S,” and was the first attempt of Dietrich 
Wilhelm Soltau to render Hudibras in German verse. 
[t contained less than a third of the first canto (274 lines), 
but it appeared in the index as Hudibras, erster Gesang, 
and has been recorded in Goedeke and elsewhere as a 
translation of the first canto. 

At Riga in 1787 the publisher Hartknoch issued Sol- 
tau’s complete translation.2_ In the introductory note of 
two pages Soltau indicated the purposes of Butler’s satire, 
and remarked that the poem would afford little enter- 
tainment to one who was not in some measure acquainted 
with English history. As a consequence, he considered 
it a thankless task to supply extensive historical and 
critical comment. The few notes which he has given 
are mostly taken from Grey. The part of the first canto 
which had previously appeared in the Merkur is very 
much changed. A very small proportion of the lines 
remains absolutely unaltered, but it is worthy of note 
that comparatively few of the changes affect the rhyme 
words. The verse is smoother, and there are fewer 
irregularities and deviations from the regular couplet 
measure. For example, in the whole of the first canto 
there are but two triplets and one quatrain abba, 
whereas in the 274 lines of the fragment there were 
three quatrains abab and five abba, one of these 
latter being extended into abbaceca. There is little 
endeavor to make eccentric rhymes, and most of the 
rhymes are masculine. Soltau has omitted many lines. 


*Pp. 72-82. 
*8vo., pp. 444. Hudibras frey verdeutscht, dem Herrn Hofrath 
Wieland zugeeignet von D. W. S. 
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In 1797 Soltau brought out at Konigsberg a revise 
edition of his translation.! In the brief introductio, 
he says that he has often been asked why he translat.j 
Hudibras at all, and he gives the following reasons: +) 
position of the poem in English literature, its fund o; 
wit and humor, and the possibility of applying Lutler’s 
satire to the “ hosenlose Philosophie” at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He also mentions the advantages 
possessed by a German translator in the relationship oj 
German to English, and recognizes the necessity of un- 
derstanding the history of the time in order to appreciate 
Hudibras. Soltau speaks in this edition of the transla. 
tion of 1787 as “iusserst mangelhaft,” and says that it 
displeased him as soon as it had left the press. Inc. 
dentally he calls Waser’s translation a “ wretched one.” 
Soltau has again smoothed out the irregularities of the 
verse, and has altered in many cases individual words 
and expressions in the interest of conciseness, accuracy, 
and vigor. Less often he has retranslated a_ passage. 
Perhaps rather more than half the lines remain entirely 
unchanged, or altered only by a single word or in the 
order of words. There are fairly frequent changes affect. 
ing the rhymes, perhaps in a fifth of the couplets. 

Since Soltau dedicated the completed translation of 
1787 to Wieland, the latter gave only a brief notice of 
it in the Merkur, remarking, however, that he found no 
reason for withdrawing his former approval.? The A//qv- 
meine Lateratur-Zeitung * reviewed Soltau’s translation on 


* Kénigsberg, bey Nicolovius, pp. 474. A later edition was issued 
at Reutlingen by Miicken u. Comp. 1800, 1, pp. 280; 1, pp. 228. 

? Merkur, 1787, Anzeiger for August, p. cxii. 

* Jena, Iv, p. 84, October 9, 1790. 
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the whole with favor. The critic acknowledges the im- 
portance of the metrical form in the original, and agrees 
that the poem could be most fittingly rendered in German 
in “ Knittelverse.” The reviewer is, however, of the 
opinion that the tone of the translation does not 
really reproduce that of the original, is rather a 
substitute for the characteristically Hudibrastic. <A 
specimen of the translation is given, and one error is 
pointed out, with the hint that more care for accuracy 
would not have been superfluous. The same journal re- 
viewed Soltau’s revised edition with much more out-spoken 
praise,’ saying that it might be counted among “ den 
vollendetsten Kunstwerken des poetischen Ubersetzer- 
talents.” Soltau is credited with genius for the comic, 
with taste and unwearying industry. The passages in the 
former edition which merited criticism have, we are told, 
been perfected. Soltau’s use of false rhymes and of obso- 
lete forms is commended, as well as his ingenious creation 
of new words. With considerable warmth the reviewer 
condemns those who hold that the poem is solely personal 
satire, the éffect of which is now lost; he admits that 
some knowledge of the historical background is essential 
to a complete understanding of the poem, but asserts that 
this is no reason for ruining one’s enjoyment of its wit 
and humor. Many passages, he insists, are written for 
all time; and he gives examples of such passages. The re- 
viewer of Soltau’s translation in the Allegemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek * gives a short account of the previous attempts 


‘July 26, 1800. This review is the foundation of the account 
of Soltau’s translation in Ebeling’s Geschichte der komischen 
Literatur, Leipzig, 1869. Much of this review is copied there word 
for word. Ebeling mentions the review in a foot-note, but makes 
no real acknowledgment of his indebtedness. 1, 105-8. 

*Anhang, 53-86, 111, pp. 1789-94. 
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to translate Hudibras, and notes a passage of thirty-cigh; 
lines, first in the original, and then in Waser’s and jy 
Soltau’s translations. The difficulties involved in making 
a translation of Hudibras, especially in view of the pecy- 
liar and characteristic verse of the original, are empho- 
sized here as by no other reviewer. In his opinion, 
German literature is to be congratulated on this ney 
acquisition, a faithful and readable translation of » 
valued a poem. 

Soltau’s translation was also reviewed by the Gétlingsche 
Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, in the issue for Janv- 
ary 5, 1788. The critic there quotes Dr. Johnson’: 
opinion of the obstacles to one’s enjoyment in reading 
Hudibras. He then queries: “If this is the experienc 
of an Englishman, how must it be with a German, since 
the book gains its chief value from the faithful delinea- 
tion of foreign party spirit? And above all with a German 
who needs a translation?” According to this reviewer, 
so much must be lost in any translation that one cannot 
help regretting the labor of the translator, even more when 
one sees how he has studied and loved the original, ant 
in many ways has achieved a successful version. Tlic 
reviewer is evidently of the opinion that it is really not 
worth while to try to translate Hudibras into German.' 

After the publication of Soltau’s first edition in 1757, 
there appeared in the Deutsches Museum, for Septen- 
ber, 1788, a translation of the first canto in verse by 
Dietrich Wilhelm Andrei.? This is the smoothest of the 


metrical translations. The rendering it freer than So!- 


*There is a review of Soltau’s translation in the Tiibing. g¢l. 
Anz., 1798, pp. 802-7, which I have been unable to examine. 

? Deutsches Museum, 1788, U, pp. 216-248. See Meusel, Jas 
gelehrte Deutschland, 1, pp. 72-3. 
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tau’s and the number of lines in the original (918) has 
been inereased by over one hundred. 

Another complete translation of Hudibras was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1811. It bore the misleading title: 
Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, ein satyrisches Gedicht in 
neun Gesiingen, neu verdeutscht mit historischen Anmer- 
kungen, von Carl Anton von Gruber. The translation is 
of slight interest, as it is merely a revision of Waser’s 
book. The introduction is brief; in it Gruber states that 
the publishers desired to give the well-known Waser trans- 
lation a purer German text, and to make the difficult 
passages more easily understood. The changes were made, 
it was said, from political, moral and exsthetic considera- 
tions. The alterations are trivial. The short historical 
note in the preface is derived from Waser’s introduction, 
and the notes are reproduced from Waser, abridged to a 
third or a fourth of their original bulk. 

In 1845 Josua Eiselein, ‘ Professor und weiland Ober- 
bibliothekar der Universitit Heidelberg,” published at 
Freiburg im Breisgau his metrical version of Hudibras. 
The preface is dated at Constance, in September, 1845. 
The long introduction is a curious patchwork of erudition, 
constant digression, irrelevant quotation, and pure _pe- 
dantry. One or two examples from the beginning will 
show Eiselein’s method. After giving the meagre facts 
concerning Butler’s birth and parentage, Eiselein con- 
tinues: ““ He was a boy of four years when the greatest 
writers of Britain and Spain, Shakespeare and Cervantes, 
died on the same day, April 23, 1616; on this account 
one is accustomed to apply to them the line from Corne- 
lius Severus, 


‘Abstulit una dies aevi decus utrumque. 
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In the next paragraph, however, the author notes tha 
England accepted the Gregorian calendar in 1752, ay 
hence Shakespeare’s death was really ten days earlier, 
Eiselein cites several instances of coincidence in days of 
birth and death, and discusses the question of Metem. 
psychosis of great spirits. Wood called Seldon a living 
library: Eiselein goes to great lengths in explaining the 
use of this metaphor, giving a Latin epigram on Grotin: 
and a Greek quotation from Gregory Nazianzen. The 
following paragraph gives Selden’s opinion of Ben Jonson, 
The whole of the introduction is thus filled with digres. 
sions and adorned with quotations from Latin and Greek. 
There is nothing new in the way of criticism or inforine- 
tion. LEiselein’s narrative of Butler’s life is derived from 
various easily accessible sources; he quotes at some length 
opinions concerning Butler from Addison, Dryden, \\)- 
taire, and others. 

The account of previous German translations given |v 
Kiselein is of interest. From Bodmer’s he quotes two 
passages, the first fourteen lines and the address to the 
Muse; but the original is not given and there is no com- 
ment. As these are precisely the two samples of oi- 
mer’s version which Gottsched gave in the review to which 
Eiselein later refers, the suspicion is very strong that 
Eiselein knew Bodmer’s work only through this review. 
Eiselein makes serious errors in regard to the Waser 
translation. In the first place, he attributes it to another 
Johann Heinrich Waser, to the unfortunate theologian 
and author of that name who was executed at Ziirich in 
1780. After some information concerning this mistaken 
Waser, there is a discussion of the translation. Eiselein 
then places in parallel columns five selections from this 
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translation! and the corresponding passages from Town- 
jey’s; a German prose translation is compared with one 
in French verse. LEiselein’s examination of Waser’s work 
must have been very superficial ; for example, he says that 
Waser made no use of Grey’s edition and seemed not to 
have known the French translation by Townley. It has 
been seen above that Waser copied very extensively from 
Grey’s edition and referred several times to Townley’s 
work. Eiselein may have derived the idea that Waser 
did not know this French translation from a note in 
the review of Waser’s work in the Neue Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften.* Attention is there called to the 


lines, 


“Like commendation nine pence crookt 
With—to and from my love—it lookt” (1, 487-8), 


which Waser failed to understand, and a note is copied 
from the French translation giving the correct explanation. 
Waser’s failure to make use of this note may have led 
Eiselein to make the incorrect assertion. Eiselein copied 
all of Riedel’s stanzas, but without other remark than 
that Riedel conceived the purpose of translating the poem 
into German rhymed verses, and that from the examples 
given, the reader could judge whether the failure to com- 
plete the work were a loss to letters. He quotes also 
from the letter to Klotz. Gruber’s translation was known 
to Eiselein only by name. 

Eiselein’s acquaintance with Soltau’s translation was, 
however, intimate. He makes no mention of the Merkur 
fragment, and probably did not know of it. Four pas- 


*The passages are 1, 1, 91-104, 189-200, 281-286, 453-456; nm, 
1113-1178. 
711, 1, pp. 273-283, 1766. 
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sages from the edition of 1787 are quoted, and Soltay’; 
own opinion of his work as expressed in the edition oj 
1797 is cited. Then Eiselein says that in ten years mor 
Soltau would have thought his second edition as unworthy 
as the first. He condemns Soltau’s rhymes, his freedoy 
in the use of poetic feet, his lack of simplicity and clear. 
ness. Yet Eiselein confesses to have embodied a larg 
number of Soltau’s lines in his own translation, not be. 
cause of indolence, but because he was assured that he 
could do no better. The translator hopes that his readers 
will everywhere note in his style the beneficent effect of 
his study of language; and adduces, as proof, the title 
of three books which he has written in this field. 
Eiselein’s notes are a strange chaos of pedantry. Abow 
one-fifth of them, and those the most pertinent, are copied 
from Grey’s edition. About half of the notes are quota- 
tions from Latin and Greek authors often only remotely 
relevant, and cited without any attempt to establish any 
genuine connection with Butler’s work. Among the other 
notes, there are fairly numerous quotations from Shakes 
peare, and occasionally from other English authors. 
Eiselein draws also, in numerous cases, on German litera- 
ture. For example, in the first canto he quotes from 
Fischart, Steinhéwel, Hartmann von Aue, Friedrich von 
Husen, Biirger, Kant, and others; similarly in the second 
canto he introduces Vridank, the Koélner Chronik, the 
Kaiserchronik, Naogeorg, Luther, Uz, and Goethe. He 
goes to Ulfilas for justification of usage and devotes a long 
note to the explanation of an Alemannie word which he 
might have used in his translation but did not. Several 
times he translates his own lines into Latin, and quite « 
proportion of his notes is in explanation of matters which 
he himself has thrust into Butler’s text. An edition of 
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Fiselein’s version was published a year later with eight 
plates, but it contained neither the introduction nor the 


notes. 

We have thus three complete translations of //udibras 
into German. Waser’s naturally stands by itself because 
of its form. In general, a prose translation, because of 
obvious freedom in choice of expression, in expansion 
and arrangement, can reproduce the exact meaning of the 
original more easily than a translation in verse. But in 
the case of Butler’s poem, the form in which he has 
chosen to express his thought becomes in a peculiar way 
a part of the thought itself,—that is, it is an essential 
factor in producing the effect which Butler desired, and 
so influences the attitude of the reader toward the material 
presented, that a translation of Hudibras which disregards 
the verse-form must necessarily become a relatively un- 
satisfactory approximation of Butler’s work. When 


“There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over” 


becomes “ Es war ein alter Philosophe, der den Alexander 
Ross gelesen hatte,” a quality has passed out of the lines 
which is peculiarly Hudibrastic, and without which the 
translation fails to reproduce the impression made by the 
original, 

Waser translates 


*Small octavo, pp. 362, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1846. Eiselein’s 
translation is reviewed in the Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 
1845, Vol. 112, pp. 251-264. The reviewer says that Hudibras is 
little known in Germany, and that Eiselein has performed a dis- 
tinct service in making so excellent a translation. The introduction 
is called scholarly. The greater part of this long review is occupied 
with an account of Butler’s life, taken mainly from Eiselein. 
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“In school-divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all, another Dunce” 


as follows: “ In der Schul-Theologie wiech er selbst dey 
Doetor irrefragabilis nicht, war ein zweyter Thomas, oder 
damit ich sie alle unter einem Namen begreife, eiy 
anderer Dun Scotus.” This may serve as an example of 
the most natural type of inadequacy in such a translation, 
There are thus some actual errors in the rendering; yy: 
more frequently it is the failure to reproduce the jes 
which lies beneath the surface. When one considers the 
difficulties of the poem, one is surprised that the imper- 
fections are not more numerous. The very excellence of 
Waser’s version may well have proved a barrier to other 


translations in prose. 
The relationship between the two poetical translations 
was very close. Eiselein’s plunderings of his predecessor, 


Soltau, prove upon investigation to have been extensive. 
One is almost justified in calling Eiselein’s work a r- 
writing of the earlier translation. FEiselein has retained 
about a third of Soltau’s rhymes; he has kept many lines 
absolutely unchanged, and many more with trifling 
alterations. The characteristics of Eiselein as a literary 
worker have been already indicated. These elements of 
his literary temper have left their inevitable marks on his 
translation. His rendering is heavy and awkward; but 
its awkwardness is not, like that of the original text, the 
result of deliberate purpose, but of Eiselein’s own intel- 
lectual heaviness. His translation of Butler’s jests is 
successful when the wit is inherent in the matter itself: 
the manner is less adequately reproduced. The droll 
epithet and the unusual expression lose much in their 
German form. The striking contrast involved in the 
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4 juxtaposition of genuinely poetic diction and prosaic or 
| even vulgar expressions is largely missed in the trans- 
' Jation, which finds a duller level, a middle ground of 
commonplace phraseology. The narrative passages move 
slowly as compared with the spirited action in Butler. 
Fiselein weakens his translation by his confusing attempt 
to substitute German references for English, or to make 
allusions more easily intelligible to his readers. For ex- 
ample, in the address to the Muse, Hans Sachs and 
Schmolke are inserted in place of Withers, Pryn and 
Vicars. Roger Bacon and Dr. Faust are substituted for 
Merlin (11, 316), and similar alterations are frequent. 
Eiselein by implication rebukes Soltau for omission of 
lines; he himself is also guilty in this regard. For ex- 
ample, the thirty-two lines describing Ralpho’s astrologi- 
eal knowledge (1, 589-620) are reduced to eighteen. 

The nature of Eiselein’s translation, its excellencies 
and defects, may be best indicated by illustrations. I 
take quotations mainly from the first canto because it is 
more familiar. The first lines of the original, 


“When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why, 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears,” 


are translated, 


“Als olim Wahn und Aberwitz 
Entglomm Albions Inselsitz, 
Wo schwarzer Groll und Volksrumor 
Urplétzlich wallten hoch empor.” 


The following points may be noted: “ Wahn und Aber- 
witz” takes the place of Butler’s expressive “ dudgeon ” ; 
the idea in “civil” is accounted for in “ Volksrumor.” 
14 


j 
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The thought of the second line is hardly expressed at aj, 
and the homely expression of the fourth line is not re- 
produced. Olim” seems allowable in accordance with 
Bae Butler’s frequent introduction of Latin words. The defi- 
nite reference to England is also natural in a German 
translation. “ Urplétzlich” contains an added idea. 
The familiar passage describing Hudibras’s rhetorical 
accomplishments,— 


“For rhetoric, he could not ope 
4 His mouth, but out there flew a trope, 

And when he happen’d to break off 

I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by: 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk. 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools” (1, 81-90) 


is translated thus :— 


Zum Reden ifnete sich kaum 
Sein Maul, so nahm ein Tropus Raum: 
Und wenn er manchmal pflag zu husten 
Aus Artigkeit, alsogleich mussten 
Erprobte Rhetorsregeln zeigen 

Warum er husten thiit und schweigen. 
Kam’s aber ihm auf Kunst nicht an, 

So sprach er wie ein schlichter Mann: 
Und aller Schulwiz, gleich den Spinnen 
In Winkel suchte zu entrinnen.” 


The first part of the translation is faithful and satis- 
factory, although one misses “out there flew.” In the 
latter part of the quotation the meaning of the original 
is not completely given. 
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In the following instance Eiselein gives the spirit of 
the original, the text being so slightly changed by substi- 
tution that the effects are practically identical,— 


“ Whether the Serpent at the Fall 
Had cloven feet or none at all,” (1, 183-4); 


translated as,— 


“Ob einst die Schlang’ vor Adam’s Falle 
Vier Fiiss’ gehabt nebst Klau und Kralle.” 


Another example of substitution is— 


“Und er ist weithin so bekannt 
Als unsrer Erde Leidtrabant ” 


for 
“Til has he read, that never hit 
On him in Muses’ deathless writ” (11, 415-16). 


Or 
“Der Flickreform stand Kerdon treu, 
Bis ihre Mode abgieng, bei: 
Wenn er gleichwol statt einer Rize 
Am morschen Fell riss hundert Schlize ” 


representing 


“Fast friend he was to reformation 
Until ’twas worn quite out of fashion. 
Next rectifier of wry law 
And would make three to cure one flaw” (11, 429-32). 


Similar substitutions are frequent. 
One or two examples of sustained excellence will be 
of interest. 


(1) “Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers, 
And twine so close that time should never 
In life or death their fortunes sever, 
But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow” (1, 275-280). 
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(1) “Der Parecen Hand streng in Geweben 
Des Bartes hat und Staates Leben 
So dicht versponnen und verflochten, 
i Dass Zeit und Weil sie nicht vermochten 
; Zu trennen, bis ein Sensenstreich 
Wegmaete Bart und Kénigreich.” 


3 1 (2) “Thus clad and fortify’d, Sir Knight 

From peaceful home set forth to fight. 
But first with nimble active force 

He got on the outside of his horse; 

For having but one stirrup ty’d 

T’ his saddle on the further side, 

It was so short h’ had much ado 

To reach it with his desp’rate toe. 

But after many strains and heaves 

He got up to the saddle-eaves 

From whence he vaulted into th’ seat 
With so much vigour, strength, and heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over 

With his own weight, but did recover 

By laying hold on tail and mane 

Which oft he us’d instead of rein.” (1, 403-418). 


(2) This Eiselein renders, 


“ Also geriistet zog der Held 
Vom stillen Herd ins wilde Feld, 
Nachdem er sich mit Miih und Macht 
Auf sein erhaben Thier gebracht. 
} Ein Stegreif nur am Sattel hieng 
Von Liinge aber so gering 
Dass es den Helden oftmals nekte 
Bis er ganz fest im Biigel stekte. 
Er sezte an, er stieg und keuchte, 
| Bis er den Sattel-knopf erreichte, 
i (* Und schwang sich dann mit solcher Hiz 
: Und Kraft hiniiber in den Siz, 
el Dass er vom eigenen Gewicht 
| Oft tiberkippte, wemn er nicht 
Flugs Miihn und Schweif als Surrogat 
Ergrif an seines Ziigels statt.” 
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The force of the adjectives “nimble” and “ desperate,” 
the drollness of the expression “on the outside of his 
horse,” are lacking in the translation; but otherwise it 


is competent. 
In spite of these efforts to translate Hudibras into 


German, Butler’s poem seems to have played little or no 
part in shaping the German mock-epics. The burlesque 
epics of the eighteenth century in Germany were developed 
under the influence of Pope and Boileau. Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock particularly served as a model for those who 
tried their hand at this kind of verse." Delicate persi- 
flage in Pope’s manner became quite the fashion in the 
middle decades of the century, and it is of this type of 
mock-epie that Goethe speaks in Dichtung und Wahrheit.* 

That Hudibras, compared with the Rape of the Lock 
exerted an insignificant influence is explicable from the 
nature of the poems themselves. The exquisite grace and 


See Erich Petzet, Die deutschen Nachahmungen des Popeschen 
Lockenraubs, in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, 
N. F., Iv, pp. 409-433, 1891. Petzet investigates the comic epics of 
Zachariae, Pyra, Uz, Dusch, Schénaich, and Liwen. In the intro- 
duction to his Fabeln und Erziéhlungen in Burcard Waldis Manier 
(Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1771), Zachariae expressed a regret that 
the metre “which we call ‘ Knittelverse, and in which the English 
poem Hudibras is written,” should have so lost its popularity. He 
thinks it particularly suited to certain types of comic epics and 
other forms of burlesque poetry. The Neue Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek and the Merkur found in Melchoir Striegel, a comic epic 
by J. F. Ratschky, an imitation of Hudibras. The full title was 
Melchoir Striegel, ein heroisch-episches Gedicht fiir Freyheit und 
Gleichheit, Wien, 1794. This contained only “ die ersten Gesiinge ”’; 
the complete poem appeared in Leipzig in 1799. The work was 
evidently inspired by the French Revolution. I have not been able 
to examine this poem; but the quotations given by the two reviews 
mentioned above are not in the metre of Hudibras. See Neue Allge- 
meine deutsche Bibliothek, xxv1, p. 170 and Merkur, 1799, m1, p- 91. 

*Hempel edition, xxi, pp. 23 ff. 
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wit of Pope’s work easily won admiration from those 
who had been long trained to appreciate those very quali- 
ties in French literature. The rougher side of Butler 
perplexed and repelled. And then further, although much 
of the satire in Hudibras is applicable to all times, s*j)] 
much of the interest in Hudibras was local and conteiy- 
rary. Its satirical thrusts were often intelligible in Ger. 
many only after diligent study of religious and social 
conditions in another country and in another century, 
The appeal of Butler’s poem to the German reading public 
could be only slight. Many undoubtedly felt this when 
early attempts at translation were made. Bodmer said 
with reference to the effort to prevent the publication of 
Waser’s translation: ‘‘ Man hatte, die Unterdriickung zu 
rechtfertigen, eingewandt, ein Hudibras fiir uns wire 
Uberfluss und unnétig: wir leben nicht mehr in den 
schwiirmerischen Zeiten Karls des ersten.” Whatever 
part individual spite played in this particular matter, it is 
probable that many were honestly of this opinion. Herder 
in the Fragmente iiber die neuere deutsche Litteratur 
implies that in his opinion the Germans are comparatively 
deficient in humor, and that there is little characteristi- 
eally fitting for the expression of it in the German lan- 
guage. Humor is, however, peculiarly characteristic of 
the English, and they are especially fond of it in their 
literature, “weil diese Laune uniibersetzbar und ein 
heiliger Idiotisme ist.” Herder puts Hudibras among 
those works which are in this respect representative. [le 
says further, “an einen deutschen Cervantes, Hudi/ras, 
Tristram, und wie die guten Leute mehr heissen, liisst sich 
bei unserm Antonio von Rosalva bei unserm Renommisten, 
und noch weniger bei andern Schriftstellern gedenken.” * 


*See “ Denkmaal.” 
* Sdmmtliche Werke (Suphan), p. 44-46. 
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Riedel thought national and individual characteristics in- 
jmitable, and mentions Butler in this connection. He says 
the result would be absurd if a German Superintendent 
were to imitate Yorick, Oeser to follow Hogarth, or 
Zachariae to sing like Butler.' In another place he 
queries: “ Darf wohl ein Deutscher so schreiben wie 
Buttler von Hudibras?”? Thus in spite of his great 
admiration for Hudibras, frequently attested in. his writ- 
ings, Riedel followed the lead of Zachariae back to 
Pope when he wrote his own comic epic in prose, Der 
Trappenschiizze.* 

Wieland probably first knew of Butler through Bod- 
mer. Waser too became one of Wieland’s most intimate 
friends in Switzerland, though before the time of his 
translation of Hudibras. As editor of the Merkur, Wie- 
land received two fragmentary translations of Hudibras 
as contributions to that periodical; and his appreciation 
of Butler’s masterpiece is to be inferred from a letter to 


Riedel, in which he ascribes his friendship for the latter 
to similarity of tastes, and mentions as exemplifications 
of this the fact that Tristram and Hudibras are Riedel’s 
“Leibbiicher.” * But Wieland did not take Butler as a 
model when he wrote his own humorous poetry. 

Both Sime® and Erich Schmidt ® assert that Lessing 
and Nicolai planned to write a burlesque epic after the 


‘Letter to Fligel, Sdémmtliche Schriften, Wien, 1787, Iv, p. 32. 

*Saémmtliche Schriften, ut, pp. 157 ff. Uber die Laune. 

*Der Trappenschiizze, ein komisches Heldengedicht in drei Ge- 
singen, von Humphrey Polesworth, Esq. Aus dem Englischen iiber- 
setet, Halle, 1765, pp. 48. 

‘Auswahl denkwiirdiger Briefe, Wien, 1815, p. 198. 

* Life of Lessing, Boston, 1871, 1, pp. 119-20: “in imitation of 
Hudibras. 

* Lessing, 2te veriinderte Auflage, Berlin, 1899, 1, p. 266; “nach 
dem Muster des Hudibras.” 
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pattern of Hudibras. Knowledge of this proposed work 
rests entirely on a note made by Nicolai to Lessing's 
letters.!. According to Nicolai the plan was made in ‘he 
Winter of 1756-7, originating with Lessing; but each was 
to contribute a humorous scene as it might occur to the 
one or the other. Nicolai took it upon himself to carry 
out the scheme in “ Knittelverse.” The following is ay 
outline of the poem as far as Nicolai remembered i, 
Gottsched, accompanied by “ one of his then well-known 
disciples ” as squire, was to ride forth against the Klop- 
stockian seraphs and angels, “ durch welche er und seine 
Poesie verfolgt.” The two arrive at Langensalza at the 
time of the Gregorius festival and attack the children there 
who are dressed for this festival as angels. The knight 
and his companion are thrown into prison and condemned 
to death as “‘ Hexenmeister.”” A clergyman visits them 
in their extremity; but learning the object of their 
knightly enterprise, he is willing to let them die without 
any ministrations on his part; for he is an admirer of 
Klopstock. By chance, Klopstock arrives in Langensalza 
to visit his Fanny, and succeeds in rescuing the prisoners. 
As a measure of security, Gottsched is committed to the 
discipline of his wife, and the squire to his father; and 
the keepers are to be responsible that the two in the future 
shall “ neither ride nor rhyme.” One other scene Nicolai 
recalled. The knight and his squire fall in with a troupe 
of strolling comedians. Gottsched asks if they do not 
play his Cato. The players call it one of their chief 
plays, but assert that they cannot perform it then, because 
their “ lustige Person,” who would take the role of Portia, 
has died, and the new “ Hanswurst ” has not yet learned 
the part. Gottsched himself takes the role of Portia. 


*Sdmmtliche Schriften, Berlin, 1828, xxrx, pp. 278-81. 
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Among some drawings made for this poem, Nicolai thought, 
by a friend named von Breitenbach, was one repre- 
senting Gottsched in this part. Nicolai says, however, 
that the whole matter was more a merry idea which they 
cherished for a time than a serious purpose. 

That the poem was to be an imitation of Hudibras is 
simply inferred by these biographers from the description 
which Nicolai gives. The account of the plan certainly 
suggests the possibility, but as Nicolai says nothing of 
Butler, there is not sufficient evidence for the unqualified 
statement. Further, Erich Schmidt gives the title of the 
poem as Die Poeten: this inference is not warranted by 
Nieolai’s account. Nicolai said: “* Ungefahr zu Ende des 
Jahres 1756, oder zu Anfange des Jahres 1757 wollte ich 
mit Lessing gemeinschaftlich ein burleskes Héldengedicht 
auf Gottsched und auf die Reimer aus seiner Schule 
machen, die Poeten heissen wollten.” In this there is 
obviously no indication of the title. Schmidt and Sime 


also say that the squire was to represent Schénaich, which 
may well have been, but Nicolai says nothing to this effect 


either." 

Butler is mentioned by Lessing in the fourth Litera- 
turbrief > which was dated, January 11, 1759; and 
Mendelssohn writing to Lessing, December 26, 1755, in 
a brief discussion of the nature of burlesque, refers to 
Butler’s comparison of a dawn with a lobster.* These 
references show Lessing’s acquaintance with Butler at 


*The Danzel-Guhrauer life of Lessing gives an account of this 
scheme and is more guarded in its statements: “ offenbar dem 
Hudibras nachgebildet ” and “der Schildknappe wird ohne Zweifel 
Schinaich gewesen sein.” (I, p. 280). 

* Werke, Hempel, 1x, p. 43. 

* Werke, Hempel, xx, 2, p. 31. 
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about the time of this plan for the burlesque on Got. 
sched, but indicate nothing more. 

In that part of Lessing’s Nachlass designated a 
Selbstbetrachtungen, Einfalle, und kleine Aufsilze jg 
found the following fragment: “ Er fiillt Darme mit Sand 
und verkauft sie fur Stricke. Wer? Etwa der Dichter, 
der den Lebenslauf eines Mannes in Dialogen bring? und 
das Ding fiir Drama ausschreit?” The first sentence 
is supposed to be derived from a passage in Hudibras, 
Boxberger first called attention to this possible source 
(Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, 1v, pp. 113-4) and the 
interpretation has been unquestioningly accepted by Red- 
lich in his notes to the Hempel edition,’ and by Erich 
Schmidt in his life of Lessing (1, p. 56). The lines in 
Hudibras are, 


“For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist” (1, 1, 157). 


That Lessing’s sentence refers in any way to these lines 


is, to say the least, somewhat far-fetched.* 

Sonnenfels used a quotation from Hudibras as a text 
for an epigram,*® and Goekingk also wrote an epigram on 
Butler. Butler is mentioned further by Goekingk in 
one of his poetical epistles, that “An Herrn...., 
einen jungen Dichter.” *® Butler was naturally noted in 


* Werke, Hempel, X1x, p. 629. 

? Kant actually does refer to these lines, however; see Boxberger, 
in Archiv, as before, and Kant Werke edited by Rosenkranz and 
Schubart, Vol. x1, p. 192. Boxberger in the Kiirschner Lessing 
(xiv, 2, p. 431), calls attention to the use of this expression, “ ropes 
of sand” in Ben Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass, I, Scene 1, and V, 
Scene 2, Baudissin’s translation, 1, pp. 168, 280. 

*Schriften, Wien, 1783-7, 1x, p. 120. 

* Gedichte, Leipzig, 1780-82, 111, p. 241. 

* Gedichte, Frankfurt, 1780, 1, p. 224. 
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studies by German critics when they treated of humor or 
satire: as for example, by Blankenburg in his Versuch 
iiber den Roman,’ where Butler is numbered among the 
“ Spétter ’; or by Garve in his essay, Uber die Laune ;* 
or by an anonymous writer in an article with the same 
title in the Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften.* 
Schubart in his Vorlesungen iiber die schénen Wissen- 
schaften before referred to, calls Hudtbras * the monarch 
of comie epics”; a book by Schirach entitled Uber die 
moralische Schénheit und Philosophie des Lebens* 
tains a chapter, Uber die Laune, in which I/udibras is 
highly praised and called a masterpiece of humor. In 
his note books, Jean Paul made excerpts from Waser’s 
translation.® Gottlieb Stephanie (der Jiingere) used But- 
ler’s presentation of the Roundheads in portraying certain 
characters in his play, Die Lnebe fiir den Konig. 

These are but scattered instances of acquaintance and 
anpreciation ; more might be found; yet they could hardly 
alter the general conclusion concerning Hudibras in Ger- 
many. The whole case may be summed up as follows. 
Butler was introduced in the first place by the Swiss, 
who tried in almost wholesale fashion and often without 
discrimination to awaken interest in English authors. 
The fact that Hudibras was an English poem which had 
won great fame and had been praised by later British 
writers whose taste they esteemed, was sufficient to account 
for the Swiss effort to bring it to the attention of the 
German literary world. Appreciation of Hudibras was 


con- 


? Leipzig, 1774, p. 205. 

* Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften, LX1, pp. 51-77. 
*Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften, 111, pp. 1 ff. 
‘Altenburg, 1772. 

*Buphorion, vi, p. 557. 

*Sémmtliche Schauspiele, Wien, 1776, 111, pp. 269-360. 
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then and remained the possession of those who represented 
a cosmopolitan culture. The translations were undoub. 
edly looked upon by their authors and by the publishers 
as ingenious literary exercises. Indeed, the author of the 
fragment published in the Merkur said that it was not 
recommended to the German reading public in general 
but only to those “ welche die Ubersetzung nach dem Ori. 
ginal zu beurtheilen und zu berichtigen Zeit und Lug 
haben.” Hudibras is thus an example of a foreign work 
which is brought in by enthusiasts, is admired by a few 
who can know and appreciate it in the original, but which, 
in spite of the translations, remains for the most part a 
sealed book to the average reader. Hence it exerts little 
appreciable influence in shaping literary taste, and fails 
to become a model for native writers. 


Harvey W. Tuayer. 
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